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RONALD ARBUTHNOTT KNOX 
By NORMAN DONALDSON 


PART {: OSTO O 


And prove their doctrine orthodox 
With apostolic blows and knocks. -- Hudibras 


When a pair of English Catholics get married, one of the 

first guestions to be settled is inevitably, "Can we get 

Monsignor Knox to preach the sermon?" Only after that 

is it possible to discuss bridesmaids, flowers, and how 

to keep Uncle George sober during the reception. --Wilfred Sheed (1957) 


Ronald Arbuthnott Knox became a specialist in marriage sermons of necessity, because 
of “a certain nupturiency" among his friends. But he "specialized" in so many fields, from 
writing sermons and speeches at short notice for friends to deliver, to limericks and humorous 
articles on such subjects as the loss of his last tooth (in 1954). He was a translator of the 
Bible who composed limericks, an author welcomed to the pages of periodicals as varied as The 
Tablet, Vogue and Punch. The two driving forces of his life were his religious faith and his 
urge to write, and it would be a rash commentator who held one to be more compelling than the 
other. Only when both tugged him in the same direction did he even approach contentment. Thus, 
when he left the Chaplaincy at Oxford in 1939 he was offered the post of President of St. 
Edmund's Old Hall, a notable Catholic college, but the idea appalled him. That the position 
would lead to a bishopric left him unimpressed; there was a more important consideration. "It 
is difficult to get over the feeling that one is meant to write," he told a friend, and, to the 
Archbishop of Westminster, who had offered the post: "If I don't write soon some of the things 
I feel I could write, I shall have become too rusty and perhaps too flabby to write them at all. 
Cardinal Hinsley promptly complied with Knox's desires: "I do agree completely with you that 
you should have time and opportunity to write," and he underlined the word. 


Yet Knox had been writing at a respectable rate throughout his life, including six 
detective mysteries published, regardless of the disapproval shown by his superior, Cardinal 
Bourne, between 1925 and 1937. His first book, indeed, had come out way back in 1906, when he 
was barely eighteen, and he had nearly two-score other books to his credit when he voiced his 
impatience. Robert Speaight, in his excellent Ronald Knox the Writer (1966) expresses his 
view thus: "You may safely assume that if Ronald Knox had not been a priest, he would still 
have been a writer; and you may doubt whether, if he had been unable to go on writing he would 
ever have been a priest." A self-evident verdict, you might reflect if you did not know of 
the bitter anguish which, over many years, impelled Knox inexorably into Catholic orders. 


This is the story of a complex, driven man; of a detective story author whose detective 
stories are among the least of his works, yet which have a strange attraction for students of 
the genre; of an originator of Holmesian research who insisted "I can't BEAR books about 
Sherlock Holmes"; of the creator of the initiation oath of the Detection Club of London who 
belittled his work in the field. At the age of fifty he said that all his writing since he 
was twenty-five had been "not perhaps mere pot-boiling, but spare-time writing." No mystery 
writer was more famous. As a young man at Oxford he was already widely known as a wit. An 


undergraduate speech at the Union was quoted in the London Times: "The honorable gentlemen 
have turned their backs upon their country and now have the effrontery to say that they have 
their country behind them." His conversion in 1917 sent a shock-wave through the Established 


Church. His funeral service in 1957 was attended by the Prime Minister and his predecessor. 

He was the most "English" of all well-known Catholics in the ‘thirties and ‘forties. His 
obituary in the London Daily Express had the solemn cross-head "REWROTE BIBLE," just the slight- 
ly awry expression of an undoubted fact to evoke a wry grin from the recently departed shade, 
should he have lingered on the earthly scene. 


If I suddenly inject a personal note here I do so with the promise to be brief. Four 
or five years ago, while walking through the stacks of the Ohio State University Library, a 
book at the end of a shelf attracted me both by its bright blue color and by the bold juxta- 
peet on on its spine of two famous names in gold, those of Ronald Knox and Evelyn Waugh. 
eafing through the volume I came upon a delightful and intriguing plate with the laconic cap- 
tion "WIMBORNES." Because the really well-read will know by now that this plate forms the 
central theme of Dr. Thorndyke's final case, as recounted in my Goodbye, Dr. Thorndyke (Luther 
Norris, Culver City, California) (it is, indeed, reproduced--by permission--in that slim voðume ) 
and I will say no more about it here. But quite apart from its illustrations (omitted from"the 
U.S. edition) The Life of Ronald Knox by Evelyn Waugh (London, Chapman and Hall, 1959) is an 
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excellent work which has served me again as the chief source of the present article. Waugh, an 
author who has attracted more than his share of criticism, was a devout Catholic, yet his book 
is remarkably even-handed in its treatment of the Anglican Church, deserted by Knox, and the 
Roman Church, which he joined in 1917. At any rate, Waugh's life of Knox led mé to read all 
of Knox's detective novels, and to discover what others have had to say of them and their 
author. Where a source of information or quotation is not otherwise indicated in what fol- 
lows, it may safely be assumed to be in Waugh's book. The other main source at my disposal 
has been Speaight's slim volume, mentioned earlier, which includes a chapter entitled "Who 
Dunnits." Only five of the mysteries are discussed therein, for Speaight seems to have suc- 
cumbed to the widespread belief (see Barzun and Taylor) that Knox's final mystery title, Death 
Cross Purposes, is a variant of one of the others, and so does not mention it. 


Both of Ronald Knox's grandfathers were Anglican clergymen. Thomas Valpy French, after 
a hard life in India (he became Bishop of Lahore), retired to England but soon left his long- 
suffering wife behind and went to North Africa to convert the Muslims. After many privations 
he died at Muscat in 1891. His daughter Ellen married Edmund Knox, a cheerful, industrious 
man who had been brought up in an oppressive, even cruel, household where the strict edicts 
of the father were but slightly softened by the influence of a much-loved Quaker mother. 
somala, the last of their six children, was born at Kibworth, Leicestershire, on 17 February, 


3 Edmund Knox moved to Aston, Birmingham, in 1891. His wife Ellen died the following year, 
leaving Ronald motherless at four. The family was dispersed, the two youngest, Wilfred and 
Ronald, going to their uncle, a bachelor-clergyman near Grantham. At the age of six, Ronald 
was learning Latin thoroughly, and some Greek and French. "It is related, with rather doubt- 
ful authenticity," writes Waugh, "that Wilfred asked: Ronnie, do you consider Xenophon's men 
cried 'thalatta' or 'thalassa?' and Ronald answered: 'The latter.'" 


Edmund, by this time Archdeacon of Birmingham, married again in 1891. Ronald's young 
step-mother, a clergyman's daughter, was "handsome, cultivated, pious and lighthearted" who 
brought a welcome air of gaiety and humor into the lives of the reunited family. "With no air 
of duty or self-sacrifice--just for the fun of the thing it seemed--she took over the whole 
daunting family and transformed their lives." 


Ronald began his long association with Oxford when he was sent to preparatory school at 
Summer Fields, near that city, in 1896. Though he enjoyed writing Latin verse, he was no prig, 
but a frank and friendly little boy who got on well with the other pupils. In his last year 
he became head of the school. 


He was never good at cricket or football (writes Waugh), but his incapacity 
was not of the kind to excite ridicule. He was delicate, agile, and plucky; 
happy in the water. He had an acrobatic gift of balance which later made him an 
expert at the delicate art of punting a canoe, walking on a garden roller, going 
upstairs on a pogo stick, and holding the attention of a class of seminarists 
while he tilted his chair, raised his feet from the ground, and, gravely address- 
ing them, remained poised for minutes at a time on its back legs. 


Though Knox is usually associated with Oxford, it was Eton he loved best. "Leaving 
Eton," he wrote years later, "I felt definitely as a tragedy." Waugh acutely observes that, 
in a sense, he left the school twice, once for Oxford in 1906, and again for the Catholic 
priesthood in 1919, at which time he departed from "the world where Etonians are generally pre- 
ferred for one where they are slightly suspect." 


While excelling in his studies at Eton, Ronald heard the news of his father's elevation, 
in 1903, to the Bishopric of Manchester and showed great interest in whether his parents would 
be any better off fincially. The following year he was openly showing an interest in and 
preference for'his ritualistically minded friends. "At home," he wrote in A Spiritual Aeneid 
(1918), "my views were known, and doubtless regretted, but never led to the smallest discontin- 
uance of kindness on one side nor (I hope) of respect on the other--certainly not of affection 
on either." At seventeen he knelt on a staircase at Eton and made a vow of celibacy. "The 
uppermost thought was not that of virginity. But at this time..... I was just beginning to form 
close and intimate friendships..... And, conscious for the first time of how much my nature 
craved for human sympathy and support, I thought it my obvious duty to deny myself that ten- 
derest sympathy and support which a happy marriage would bring. I must have 'power to attend 
upon the Lord without impediment.'" Either the die was already cast in favor of eventual 
priesthood, or he was meeting difficulties he could never bring himself to articulate. In 
either case, his ascetic grandfather's spirit was reborn in him. 


One high point in Ronald's Eton career was his illness in the Lent half (semester) of 
1906. He was by that time Captain of the School and, says Waugh, "spoken of in London as the 
cleverest Etonian in living memory." He was rushed by ambulance to a London nursing home with 
a near-fatal attack of peritonitis. It was his first experience of real fame. Telegrams 
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flowed in from old Etonians at Oxford and Cambridge, and the Bishop of London, no less, cele- 
brated Holy Communion for him in the nursing home on Easter Day. He could have died happy 
then, he afterwards declared. 


Back at school after a speedy recovery, he spent his last weeks at Eton in literary work 
for the Eton Chronicle. Already some verses had been accepted by the Cornhill, and now, in = 
1906, his first book, difficult to find nowadays, was being published--a collection of English, 
Latin, and Greek verses entitled Signa Severa. He founded a short-lived school magazine 
called The Outsider which got him into some trouble with the authorities for the mischievous 


bandying of "personalities." 


Entering Oxford at eighteen, Ronald Knox was frail in appearance, rather undersized, 
with a somewhat drooping posture, "a prominent nose, a heavy underlip which his pipe accentu- 
ated, an unobtrusive chin, large eyes." His photographs show him as mischievous when young, 
and never less than appealing--if a little melancholy--in later life. Balliol was "a place 
of passage" for Knox. He was a great success in the Union debates and continued his religious 
career as an Anglo-Catholic leader among the undergraduates. He visited Rome with his brother 
during Easter vacation of 1907 but was unimpressed. By contrast the quiet Catholic piety of 
Bruges three years later wholly captivated him. "Flemish quaintness moved him where Roman 
magnificence had failed," wrote Waugh, and "the town became his Holy City." 


In his second book Juxta Salices (1910), Knox collected his undergraduate pieces, includ- 
ing the brilliant set of fourteen echo stanzas written in the visitors' book at Hartland Quay. 
Here is the opening question and response, and another in which Knox's five companions are 
named: 


CORYDON. What, Echo, shall I find at Hartland Quay, 
Save walls abandoned long ago, and sea? 
ECHO. Go, and see. 
CORYDON. Who dwelt with thee, where Hartland lies concealed; 
Where winds, that rule in sea, spare stone and field: 
ECHO. Rieu, Lindsay, Speyer, Stone and Field. 


(This miracle of ingenuity was collected with some other short pieces by his friend L. E. 
Eyres and published 'under the title In Three Tongues [1959]). 


Knox was ordained deacon at Oxford in 1911. "I don't really see my way beyond Anglican 
orders at present," he wrote to a friend. "At the same time I can't feel that the Church of 
England is an ultimate solution." He believed it to be a true branch of the Latin church 
which had, by a historical accident, become separated from the trunk. At Reading in 1912 he 
was ordained priest. He belonged to the extreme Anglo-Catholic branch of the Church, delight- 
ing in the Latin forms of service and Catholic modes of ecclesiastical dress. "'The baby 
doesn't understand English,' he once said with unusual vehemence, when asked to perform a 
baptism in the vernacular, 'and the Devil knows Latin.'" 


Knox was Chaplain to Trinity College from 1912 until Oxford became denuded of students 
by the 1914-18 war. On the serious side he battled modernism--or, rather, as he saw it, 
religious scepticism--in the Anglican Church. Notable among his attacks were Some Loose 
Stones (1913) (an answer to Foundations), and Reunion all Round (1914) ("a pasquinade in the 
manner of Swift" which satirized the desire of certain Anglicans to make common cause with 
the Nonconformists). He also wrote lighter pieces, some of them never published, but passed 
in manuscript from hand to hand. Among the latter are his parodies of hymns. For example: 


We love the pitch-pine pews, 
On which our coat-tails bend, 
Designed to make us muse 

Upon our latter end. 


At this period, just before the war, Knox was busy writing, preaching in nearly every: 
city of England, rushing across London by cab "from one crowded congregation to another", 
and still finding time to teach undergraduates Logic, Homer and Virgil for Honour Mods. Such 
lectures as survive, according to Waugh, still appear "fresh, witty, and original." 


In 1912, Knox, in ignorance of Frank Sidgwick's earlier effort, had published in the. 
Blue Book 1912 his Studies in the Literature of Sherlock Holmes (reprinted in R. A. Knox: 
Essays in Satire [1928]). A letter (July 5, 1912) from Conan Doyle is quoted by Waugh: 


"I cannot help writing to tell you of the amusement-- and 
also the amazement--with which I read your article on Sherlock 
Holmes. That anyone should spend such pains on such material 
is what surprised me. Certainly you know a great deal more 
about it than I do," and he continued for four pages to discuss 
the criticisms in detail. 
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At Trinity, Knox dispensed "port and bananas to alf- the most amusing junior members 
of the college." His rooms were known as Ronnie's bar. Then there were the so-called "Spike 
Teas" for his Anglo-Catholic friends: "There were always honey sandwiches, and Ronald 
usually stood in his soutane leaning on the chimney-piece, pipe in hand, with a lock of hair 
dropping over his forehead ..... = 


For the duller of his Divinity class he devised a game of "Snakes and Ladders," played 
on a board with dice, that illustrated the missionary journeys of St. Paul. 


- While Knox believed the Allied cause to be just, he considered it evil for a priest to 
kill or to know blood-lust. Characteristically, he requested that the authorities arrange 
to have him taken prisoner so that Anglicans in enemy prison camps would not be without 
spiritual aid; but the Foreign Office rather stuffily ruled that "any such arrangement 
through a neutral agency was tantamount to collusion with the enemy." 


For years before his "submission to Rome," this fateful step had been expected by Knox's 
family, colleagues, and friends. He alone seemed unaware of the inevitability of his fate. 
As the war continued and his closest friends were one by one killed in the trenches, his 
anguish deepened. Some of them became Catholics before their deaths, and he found he could 
not condemn them. He wrote a list of pros and cons to help him to decide whether to "pope" 
as his set described it--but the list evaded the main question which, in Waugh's words, was: 
"What sort of faith had he in a Church which, however ingeniously he defended it, he could not 
confidently commend to those he loved, when they were in danger of death?" 


With few students left at Oxford, he offered to fili the place of an absent staff member 
at Shrewsbury School. There, in 1915 and 1916, he "endured a year and a half of superficial 
happiness and interior distress." He worked devotedly without salary, learning week after 
week of the deaths of his closest friends. His doubts about the efficiency of the Anglican 
Mass became intolerable: "I never celebrate without wondering if anything's happening, 

I don't think I could hear a confession now..... I have to set my teeth in order to consecrate, 
and make my thanksgiving after communion or confession with a mental reservation, [but] I 
don't want anything less than complete conviction to justify a change." 


During this unhappy time he worked long hours to keep his class of young pupils happy 
and continually surprised. He used a gelatine hectograph and colored inks to prepare exer- 
cises; made lists of English and Greek words which had to be matched; wrote out historical 
accounts with real names replaced by fictitious ones in ink of a different color; and taught 
Greek and Latin at the same time by giving complementary texts to his pupils., In individually 
addressed envelopes, the boys would find Latin words typed on separate slips accompanied by 
the summary of a story that the words could be arranged to tell. The boys "beheld Latin 
verse being created before [their] incredulous and fascinated eyes." 


By 1916, Ronald and his father, the Low-Church Bishop, were barely on speaking terms, 
yet each felt an urgent need to press his point of view. They continued their arguments by 
letter and, during a visit home, even by notes left on the hall table. 


During the latter part of 1916 and in the following year, Ronald worked at the War Of- 
fice for Military Intelligence at a desk job. The year 1917 was one of near despair. In 
September he made a retreat at St. Michael's Abbey, Farnborough, and was there received into 
the Roman Catholic Church on the 22nd. He had some important letters to write, the most pain- 
ful of them to his father. Though grieved, Edmund Knox did his best to accept the news calmly; 
his reply began: 


First I must acknowledge gratefully the affectionate spirit 
in which your letter was written, and express my satisfaction 
that you will not be required to repudiate your baptism. 


Even to a lapsed Anglican in poor standing this passage is unbearably poignant. 


No longer a validly ordained clergyman, Knox applied for active service, but his superior 
in M.I.7 would not release him. He therefore used his leisure hours to explain to his Anglo- 
Catholic friends, in A Spiritual Aenaid, why he had deserted them. Among Catholics he had 
few friends to welcome him. During the first months he felt himself a stranger in his new 
faith. Instead of being sent to Rome for instruction, he was permitted to live at Brompton 
Oratory. There was so much sadness in his life it is a pleasure to record that now "he looked 
forward to his meditations as periods of pure joy..... and often ran to church in his impatience 
to begin his prayers." The war ground on to its remorseless end. During its final weeks his 
closest friend was killed. For seven years, Ronald taught at St. Edmund's preparatory school 
and seminary in Hertfordshire, first as a layman, then, from 1919, as a Catholic priest. A 
small legacy from his mother together with his earnings as a writer made him just self-supporting, 
and he was able to avoid being tied to a parish. Before leaving St. Edmund's he wrote The 
Viaduct Murder (1925)--the first of his six detective novels, which are discussed in a separate 
section below. Occasionally, he was heard on the B.B.C. In 1926, from the Edinburgh studios, 
he perpetrated the sort of hoax that was to exercise the American public twelve years later, 
when Orson Welles broadcast The War of the Worlds. Knox imitated a rather stuffy newsreader 
"describing" in ever more ludicrous “bulletins” the sacking of the National Gallery in Trafal- 
gar Square by a mob of unemployed, and the roasting alive of a leading philanthropist. Many 
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worried telephone calls were received and genuine bulletins issued to reassure the nation. 
The press tut-tutted a fair bit (as P. G. Wodehouse might have put it) but Knox was not ob- 
served to be in the least daunted. 


Around this time, Knox counted among his Catholic friends Lady Lovat, whose castle near 
Inverness was a favorite holiday retreat; Maurice Baring, whom Knox met there; and G. K. 
Chesterton, in whose conversion Knox played a part. 


From 1926 to 1939, Knox held his best known post, that of Chaplain to the Catholic 
undergraduates at Oxford University. In Waugh's succinct words, "for thirteen years and for 
the only time in his life Ronald had a house of his own and a cure of souls." The Old 
Palace, despite its dignified title, was a ramshackle affair, constructed from "two dwell- 
ings, two shops, a yard and various outbuildings." But it was home to the Chaplain and a 
small group of student lodgers, and Ronald loved every nook and cranny. Among notes made for 
his successor he included the following: "The second-floor bedroom on the North was condemned 
by the delegacy as unsuitable for an undergraduate; I have therefore been compelled to sleep 
in it myself." And there were many other deficiencies. Lady Lovat came to supervise his 
move into these quarters. She chose the draperies and chair covers, and supplied her old 
housekeeper from Beaufort Castle. Knox was responsible for the one-hundred and thirty or so 
Catholic undergraduates at Oxford, saying Mass for them at eight every morning, hearing their 
confessions, and interesting them in religious matters. After Mass, he sat at the typewriter, 
writing letters, sermons--and detective novels. Like his detective, Miles Bredon, he found 
patience (solitaire) an aid to thought; (he played a difficult variety of Canfield that came 
out only once in a thousand attempts). He lunched alone if he could, and read Belloc or 
Trollope as he ate, but tea-time was his period of major responsibility; getting to know the 
undergraduates as individuals, some of whom had to be reminded to call. Then, three times a 
week, he gave modest dinner parties, which were occasions for light conversations and games, 
including "Wimbornes". He was punctilious in not pressing invitations on reluctant Catholic 
students; especially did he consider it "bad form" to ask any boy he did not know well to 
come for a walk because, he felt, such a request was too hard to turn down. In fact, most of 
those who met him during these years found him to be a shy, gentle creature. Only in retro- 
spect did they recognize his great influence on them. 


But in his writings (including his sermons, which were always typed--and read unostenta- 
tiously from the pulpit) he pulled no punches. In Caliban in Grub Street (1930) he took on 
various popular non-Catholic writers of the day--Bennett, Walpole, Drinkwater, Doyle-- who 
were writing, in Knox's opinion, religious nonsense. He ridiculed their "self-contradictions" 
and "absurdities". In Broadcast Minds (1932) he tackled bigger game; Julian Huxley and 
Bertrand Russell. 


In a more recreational vein, he brought the fortunes of Anthony Trollope's characters 
up to date in Barchester Pilgrimage (1935), adopting the Victorian novelist's style. Five of 
his six detective tales were written during his Oxford Chaplaincy. During a cruise in 1937, 
young Lady Acton, whom Knox was preparing for the Church, threw his copy of the recently pub- 
lished Double Cross Purposes into the Mediterranean, along with her lipstick, of which he had 
expressed disapproval. The gesture was meant to encourage him in more worthwhile writing; he 
never wrote another mystery. 


Knox had been a major force in the revision of the Westminster Hymnal (he thought Catho- 
lic hymns were of an appallingly low standard and never parodized them) and the following year 
(1937) enthusiastically bent his unpaid labors to the Manual of Prayers. His new-found 
friendship with the Actons deepened and he spent all his 1938 vacations at their place, 
Aldenham, in Shropshire. There he wrote his scintillating Let Don's Delight, which Belloc 
and others dubbed a masterpiece. The reader visits an Oxford Common-room every fifty years 
from 1588 to 1938 and overhears the dons talking, in the precise idiom of the time, about 
burning Oxford topics. It is not a parody, but a scrupulously wroght pastiche. In a bridge 
passage he allows us to overhear Dr. Johnson and his biographer as they travel back to his 
metropolis after an Oxford visit in 1776. 


Boswell: He was a man that promised much in his youth; I was told 
in Oxford that he might have done anything. 


Johnson: Sir, he might have hanged himself. 
As Speaight remarks, can this really have been invented? 


Knox was by this time restless at Oxford, and quietly made plans to leave. He needed a 
retreat in which to write, and, although alternative havens were suggested, he was not to be 
easily deflected from his intention of settling at Aldenham. It was arranged with the Heir- 
archy that he help with a new translation of the New Testament, but from the beginning there 
was no doubt in his mind that the entire Bible would be translated, and that he would be in 
charge of the work. 

His departure from Oxford was an occasion of almost nationwide regret. The farewell 


ceremonies stretched over many months of 1939. No sooner had he arrived at Aldenham than 
Britain was at war. The big house was taken over by a convent school evacuated from London. 
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Lord Acton was called away and Lady Acton maintained for family use only the nursery and one 
or two other rooms, including a sitting-room in which the greater part of the Knox Bible was 
written. Ronald lodged in the bailiff's house and acted as honorary Chaplain to the convent 
pupils, a post he came to enjoy, and which led to some lasting friendships. But the annoy- 
ance of wartime shortgages, added to his usual self-denying regimen, had a wearying effect 

on him, and he was seldom in high spirits during the nine-year stint. He was successful in 
his determination to translate both Testaments himself but, even with an advisory committee 

to offer sporadic help, it was an enormous task for one man to undertake. What little assis- 
tance he received was more than offset by the hostility of some committee members. Even 

those better disposed towards him were bewildered by the first translations submitted to them, 
for they expected merely a revision of the Douay Bible. The Bishop of Southwalk, who had first 
supported him, changed his mind on seeing St. Matthew entire. In the midst of this battle, 
the Bishop of Leeds, without warning, announced that the Manual of Prayers would be withdrawn 
"because of errors". Knox suddenly found himself besieged by his religious brethren on 
several fronts. ("Defend me from my friends; I can defend myself from my enemies."--Duc de 
Villars) Knox's replies, courteously but forthrightly expressed, barely concealed his 
bitterness. Waugh comments that Anglican friends had warned Ronald years earlier that "what- 
ever the historic grandeurs of the Church of Rome, he would find himself in twentieth-century 
England associating with men who were notoriously deficient in manners." 


Knox's Bible, written in a sort of "timeless English", with no undue homage paid to 
"consecrated phrases", was meant above all to be a lucid text, free of ambiguities. But many 
were unhappy at the prospect, and dismayed at the achievement. The sonorousness of the old 
phrases have a beauty entirely apart from their meaning; in fact, Knox felt that their con- 
stant repetition had sometimes washed out all meaning, so that only the music remained. He 
might have instanced, but didn't, the little girl, who named her teddy-bear "Gladly", for her 
favorite hymn, "Gladly, My Cross-Eyed Bear". To the extent that the Bible is many things to 
many people, he was doomed at least to partial failure, for as he improved the clarity of the 
language so did he perforce render the prose more prosaic. All the more praiseworthy, then, 
that the Knox Bible in the end prevailed. Trial versions of both Testaments were launched, 
and final approved texts issued with only slight changes in Knox's original conception, the 
New in 1945 and the Old in 1955. Since then, we are told, the Knox translation has become 
the preferred version for an increasing number of Catholics--and others--throughout the world. 


As the great work progressed, the conditions of Knox's life were affected by the march 
of external events. The War ended, the convent returned to London, and, in 1947, the Actons 
emigrated to Southern Rhodesia. Wrestling with the Old Testament prophets, at sixty rather 
tired and discouraged, Knox looked about him for a new home. Mrs. Raymond Asquith invited 
him to her Manor House at Mells, a village near Frome in Somerset. Here he carried out the 
light duties of Chaplain while he completed the translation and undertook the voluminous 
correspondence with his committee regarding possible changes and corrections. Nearer to his 
heart, he completed a major work that had preoccupied him since soon after his conversion: 
Enthusiasm, a study of the history of religion, especially in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 


In 1951 he was appointed Protonotary Apostolic ad instar to the Pope, an elevation of 
little practical significance. It allowed him to wear a mitre once a year (which he never 
did) and inspired him to write a poem in Gilbertian style to a friend who had contratulated 
him: 

I'm the sort of man they make an Apostolic Protonotary-- : 
I've written reams and reams of prose, and quite a lot of potery; 
* * * * * * = 
I can look up trains in Bradshaw, on occasions locomotory, 
As undoubtedly becomes an Apostolic Protonotary. 


He had always been a cross-word puzzle enthusiast, doing the Times puzzle every day, 
except during Lent. He read only the horizontal clues, filled in the blanks by guesswork, and 
then checked his answers against the vertical clues. Early in 1954 he visited the Actons in 
Rhodesia and spent a happy month at their ranch there, seeing his first "talkie" and weeping 
at The Song of Bernadette. His last completed work was the English translation of the auto- 
biography of Sainte Therese of Lisieux. Though he disliked her trite style, characteristically 
he turned out an excellent rendering. 

In January, 1957, he was operated on successfully for an obstructed:colon, but an in- 
operable liver tumor was found. Knox was not told. In an effort to shake his inexplicable 
lassitude and despondency, he took a seaside holiday. "Two friends, a husband and wife," 
writes Waugh, accompanied him to a Torquay hotel. The March weather was dreadful. Ronald's 
appetite was gone, he could no longer enjoy his pipe, and his speech and thought were slowed. 
He could not write and could barely read; worst of all, he could not say Mass. The two 
friends were Evelyn Waugh himself and his wife, Laura. It says a great deal for the devotion 
this usually irritable, fractious writer bore his friend that he undertook this onerous task 
and, after Mrs. Waugh was called home, went on to Sidmouth with Knox for another week or two. 
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Ronald had promised to give the annual Romanes lecture on June 11, 1957; so during 
April, weak and nauseated though he was, he wrote most of it in Waugh's library at Combe 
Florey. In May he was told he was dying, but remained sceptical. He gave his lecture, 
"On English Translation", without incident, except that he remained seated. It was a great 
success. Many in the audience knew Knox would never visit Oxford again. His friend, Sir 
Harold Macmillan, the Prime Minister, put No. 10 Downing Street at his disposal for a physi- 
cal examination by the great Sir Horace Evans, who confirmed the fatal diagnosis. Back in 
Mells he wrote unsentimental goodbye letters to the Actons and his other friends, and 
settled his business affairs. 


a He died peacefully at Mells on August 24th. A Solemn Requiem Mass was offered at West- 
ee ae on the 28th, after which the body was returned to Mells for a quiet burial 
on e th. 


His last years were, despite his depressing last illness, probably happier than any since 
Eton. He hated to leave Mells even for a few days and was always delighted to be welcomed 
back. His tombstone probably bears nothing more than his name and the two essential dates, 
but if an epitaph were ever to be added perhaps the most fitting choice would be Knox's own 
poem, "The Manor House, Mells", which begins: 


Going away and leaving Mells 
Is five and twenty different hells.... 


He had said goodbye for the last time. 


PART II: NOVELS 

BRITISH UNITED STATES 
The Viaduct Murder 

Methuen, 1925 Simon & Schuster, 1926 
The Three Taps: a detective story without a moral 

Methuen, 1927 Simon & Schuster, 1927 
The Footsteps at the Lock 

Methuen, 1928 -- 
The Body in the Silo Settled Out of Court 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1933 Dutton, 1934 
Still Dead 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1934 Dutton, 1934 


Double Cross Purposes 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1937 -- 


It seems agreed by every commentator, including Waugh and Speaight, that Knox wrote 
his detective novels to cover the modest expenses of the Oxford Chaplaincy; to pay--as one 
obituary notice put it--for the tea and anchovy toast. But it must be remembered that The 
Viaduct ‘Murder was written a year or two before Knox's arrival at the Old Palace when he was 
Tiving under quite different conditions. A predisposition towards this sort of authorship 
can be traced back to 1912 and Knox's "Studies in the Literature of Sherlock Holmes." Again, 
the interest Knox showed in The Detection Club can have had no pecuniary aspect. In his 
lecture on "Detective Stories" (in Literary Distractions) he says: 


Not that, on mature thought, I can consent to regard detective stores 
as a frivolous subject. I would regard them, rather, as one half of 
modern fiction..... [The detective story is] a highly specialized art- 
form, and deserves, as such, its own literature. [It] must have as 
its main interest the unravelling of a mystery, a mystery whose ele- 
ments are clearly presented to the reader at an early stage in the 
proceedings, and whose nature is such as to arouse curiosity, a 
curiosity which is gratified at the end of the book. 


à This is not an original thought, but Knox was, perhaps, the first to point out that 
"the essence of the detective story is that in it the action takes place before the story 
begins" and thereby can be clearly differentiated from the shocker (thriller). 


SINE 


"Of course, it is well to have one or two chapters at the beginning 
introducing us to the principal characters and future corpse or 
corpses..... but with Chapter 3 or thereabouts the curtain must go 
up on a murder or at least a crime already committed, ripe for in- 
vestigation by the famous detective. The real action of the book 
is now-over.:... z 


Knox, then, was a serious student of the form, progressing from studies of Holmes and 
cardinal rules for modern detective stories to his own half-dozen specimens. There is, as 
we shall see, a serious gap between Knox's grasp of the principles and his execution of them 
in his own works. 


The Viaduct Murder, written at St. Edmund's, is the only one of Knox's six detective 
novels which does not have Miles Bredon as the investigator. In his place are the village 
parson, Marryat, and three golfing companions: Reeves, retired from Military Intelligence; 
his friend Gordon; and Carmichael, a retired don specializing in knowledgeable, but boring, 
conversation. When the author expressed disdain for the village church we can detect, with- 
out difficulty but perhaps with some embarrassment, his contempt for his former religion. 


In the old days, the Church interposed itself between the village 
and the Great House, a kind of mercy-seat through which the squire 
could be appeased upon occasion. Though much older than the Park or 
the fortunes of the Oatvile family, it had acquired, from its enclosed 
position, the air of a parasitical institution, an undergrowth of 
Protestant feudalism. Today, it somehow strikes the eye as a by- 
product of the golfing industry; people who ask the way to it (and 
they are rare) are directed to the fifteenth green; the service on 
Sunday is at half-past nine, so as to allow for the improbable chance 
of anybody wanting to fortify himself for the morning round by divine 
worship; the sexton will caddy for you except on the afternoon of a 
funeral. Conformably with this, the incumbent of the parish, who is 
to figure in this story, was a golfing parson presented by an absentee 
squire to a living which offered few material attractions. He had 
managed to let the parsonage, which was more than twenty minutes' walk 
from the first tee, and lived in the dormy-house permanently; arguing, 
not without reason, that it was the centre of all the life there was 
in the parish. If you are disposed to take a look at him, you have 
only to open the smoking-room door; there he sits, this October after- 
noon of rain and fog, with three equally weatherbound companions, a 


foursome in potentia. 
A corpse is discovered on the golf-course, at the foot of a towering railway viaduct. 


There are some good touches of character, but only among the minor characters. Here comes 
the first official personage to the scene of the tragedy. 


"Good evening, gentlemen," said the policeman, eyeing them narrowly. 
It was not that he suspected them or anybody of anything; he merely 
sized them up by force of habit to see whether they were the kind of 
people you touched your hat to or the kind of people you told to 
move on. 


The murdered man is Brotherhood, an atheist, and for a while it seems as though he has 
been leading a double life as Davenant, a devout Catholic. The ineffectual Marryat is under 
suspicion for part of the time. The four self-appointed detectives do an unconscionable 
amount of talking. A priest's hole is discovered in the dormy-house, and a wild motor-chase 
is described, but in such a sedate and verbose way that any excitement is leached out. 


Speaight considers the book "an amiable skit on the Higher Criticism, on the mentality 
which insists on rejecting a prioriri any explanation which seems likely to be true." Several 
reviewers praised the writing but damned the plot. E. M. Wrong, as usual, puts his finger on 
the story's weakness: 


The Viaduct Mystery was difficult to solve largely through improbably 
false clues, concealed passages, and inept action on the part of the 
murderer which made his actions unlike those of the ordinary sensible 
man; eventually he was hanged through his own stupidity. That happens, 
it is true, often enough in real life, but art should be better than 
actuality. 


SEE 


The Three Taps was the first of five detective novels that Knox wrote while Chaplain 
to the Catholic undergraduates at Oxford, Knox would type them, as a change from sermons 
and other writing, in the Old Palace between eight-o'clock Mass and lunchtime, after which 
his time was seldom his own. He abandoned the scheme of his first mystery and invented a 
detective, Miles Bredon, a colorless, featureless investigator employed by the Indescribable 
Insurance Company who will insure almost anybody against almost anything: 


The chicken-farmer whose hen-houses are fitted with the company's 
patent automatic egg-register can never make a failure of his busi- 
ness. The egg is no sooner laid that it falls gently through a 
slot which marks its passage on a kind of taximeter, and if the 
total of eggs at the end of the month is below the average the 
company pays--I had almost said the company lays--an exact mone- 
tary equivalent for the shortage. [Wags] tell stories of a client 
who murmured "Thank God!" as he fell down a lift shaft..... 


"To be frank", writes Speaight, "Bredon is a bore." He resembles his creator in smoking 
a pipe and in playing patience as an aid to thought. But otherwise they are very different. 
Bredon, apparently an Anglican, is married to Angela (convent-bred) in whom he sometimes con- 
fides. Their badinage is superior to many of the conversational passages in mysteries of the 
period, especially in the later books, but it seldom scintillates. The three taps of the 
title are the cocks that regulate the flow of gas into the bedroom of a country pub, and the 
mystery hinges on whether they were open or closed when Mottram, a manufacturer, was found 
dead of gas poisoning. Bredon bets forty pounds that it was suicide, Leyland, his competitor 
for Scotland Yard, a like sum that murder has been done. The static, overintellectual aura 
of the story subtracts from its charm as a detective puzzle. Its plot is dubious, its solu- 
tion incomprehensible. Several reviewers praised its literary style, but the New Statesman 
critic was outraged. 


The Viaduct Murder was remarkably involved and dull; and The Three 
Taps is even worse. Its pointlessness and incoherence are almost 
startling...The tale is well enough, but the solution does not even 
deserve to be called fantastic: it is silly. And so few of the clues 
and loose ends are gathered up that the chief feeling of the normal 
reader would be, we imageine, that he had been cheated. 


In mitigation let it be said that some of the scenes and characters remain in the 
reader's mind: Mr. Pulteney, the old schoolmaster on a fishing holiday who comes in useful 
again in Death Cross Purposes, and, most graphic of all, the scenes in the Cathedral house 
at Pullford when an apprehensive Bredon meets the Catholic Bishop. Angela had advised him on 
how the greeting should be arranged. 


"Well, the right thing is to go down on one knee and kiss his 
ring. I don't think you'd make much of a show of it..... But I 
don't suppose he'll eat you." 


Bredon tried to rearrange his ideas about Bishops. He remem- 
bered the ceremony of being confirmed at school; a long tiresome 
service, with an interminable address in which he and fifty of his 
compeers were adjured to play for their side. He remembered another 
Bishop, met in a friend's rooms at Oxford, a hand laid on his 
shoulder and an intolerably earnest voice asking whether he had i 
ever thought of taking holy orders. Was that the sort of thing? 

Or was he rather to expect some silken-tongued courtier, in purple 
and fine linen, pledging him in rich liqueurs (as in the adver- 
tisements) and lying to him smoothly (as in the story-books)? 


‘Nor is he favorably impressed by the grimy Cathedral house in the center of the smoky 
city--"the kind of house which is characterized by the guide-books as fine, by its inmates 
as beastly." But the Bishop is reassuring. 


A door opened at the end of the room, and through it came a tall 
man dressed in black with a dash of red whose welcome made you 
forget at once all the chill of the reception room. The face was 
strong and determined, yet unaffectedly benevolent; the eye met 
you squarely, and did not languish at you; the manner was one of 
embarrassed dignity, with no suggestion of personal greatness. 
You did not feel that there was the slightest danger of being 
asked whether you meant to take orders. You did not catch the 
smallest hint of policy or of priestcraft. Bredon made a gesture 
as if to carry out Angela's uncomfortable prescription; but the 
hand that had caught his was at once withdrawn in obvious depre- 
cation. He had come there as a spy, expecting to be spied upon; 
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he found himself mysteriously fitting into this strange household 
as an old friend. 


There is never any suggestion that the Bishop could be a serious suspect in the case. 
Yet only this book and The Viaduct Mystery, in which the murderer is a Catholic, had been 
published when Dorothy L. Sayers commented that "if Father Knox casts suspicion on a Papist, 
the Papist will turn out to be innocent." If the remark seems strangely inapplicable to 
Knox, its manner does tell us something rather significant about Sayers. 


The Footsteps at the Lock begins with: "It is an undeniable but a mystifying fact of 
natural ethics that a man has the right to dispose of his own property at death." The idea 
is developed throughout a long paragraph which is followed by a history of the Burtell fam- 
ily, especially as it pertains to the two cousins, Derek the dissolute and Nigel the aesthete. 
Twelve close-printed pages later we are in the present, at the scene of the mystery, as the 
Burtells' canoe proceeds down the Thames towards Shipcote Lock, but still we are kept away 
from the march of events by a prolix description of the scenic beauty. Knox's writing in 
this and some other of his mysteries resembles certain Brahms sonatas. We laud each worthy 
passage while fidgeting in our seats. 


Derek, insured with the Indescribable, is left behind in the canoe by Nigel, who needs 
must return to Oxford for an examination. A few hours later the canoe is sighted, founder- 
ing, some miles downstream, and Derek is nowhere to be found, alive or dead. That is the 
mystery, and it must be said that the investigation by Bredon and Leyland is a tedious affair 
with neither showing any mastery of the situation. The boating scenes were based on first- 
hand experience. Knox had noted for his successor as Chaplain at Oxford: "I keep a canoe 
on the river in the summer term and take undergraduates out in it; it is a useful way of 
Making people's better acquaintance," 


The Body in the Silo (Settled Out of Court) is undoubtedly the best of Knox's mystery 
novels. If it suffers from most of the usual weaknesses, it gains by greater ingenuity in 
the plot. Particularly in its concluding scenes, in which the deviltry of the murderer is 
revealed, does the story shine forth like a fairly good Christie novel. The silo itself is 
the dominant feature. There is a house-party, the seeming inconsequence of which is itself 
a clue. Breden is joined, as usual, by his Scotland-Yard friend, Leyland, who this time is 
present unofficially. The action takes place on the beautiful River Wye in Herefordshire, 
and there is a certain amount of confused coming and going on the night the body of a house- 
guest is found in the silo. 


Some critics complained about a non-human agency in the house that, it turned out, had 
garbled the clues, but the agency was clearly in evidence and quite legitimate, I think. 
I was more irritated by my inability to bring to mind the murderer's appearance or personal- 
ity at the end of the story. But that is not an uncommon failing in detective stories. 


Still Dead is dedicated to Dr. Havard, Ronald Knox's physician in Oxford, who was his 
source of authentic medical details. Donald Reiver is the respectable patriarch of the 
Reivers of Dorn; his son Colin is a wastrel who runs down a little boy while driving his new 
sports car. He is sent off on a Mediterranean cruise until local feeling against him sub- 
sides. His dead body is seen early one morning near the family home, but a few minutes later 
it is gone, to reappear at exactly the same place and time two days later. Bredon is called 
in because Colin had been insured for a large sum with the Indescribable. 


Knox accurately captures the Scottish style of talking, Angela is mildly entertaining, 
though she has developed a rather affected "Oo!" as an opening exclamation. Mrs. Wauchope 
is a chatty dame of Highland society of the type well known to Knox through his visits to 
Beaufort Castle. The clues are fairly given, and the central mystery can be solved by the 
reader, but Knox's style just isn't right for an exciting detective story. 


Robert Speaight thinks the book may have been written in the Long Vacation when Knox 
was a guest of Mrs. Sterling at Keir. "By 1934 the Oxford groups were adding to the embar- 
rassments of the Oxford chaplaincy, and when the ailing laird asks for ‘guidance’ and a 
member of what are called the 'Circles' descends upon the baronial Neo-Gothic at Dorn, there 
is no mistaking the allusion." 


DoubleCross Purposes (1937) begins with a fine description of Highland roadways and 
scenery: 

Now you would be perched over the steep side of a loch, now buried 
in a gloom of trees, now diving under unexpected railway bridges; 
droves of sheep interfered with you and droves of school-children, 
hardly less inextricable, and still more inexplicable in the lonely 
country-side. There seemed to be a kirk for every mile, a school 
for every three miles; nor did the estate of any landed gentleman 
iet you off without at least three inconspicuous lodges, at each of 
which a trim notice warned you to make allowances for the owner's 


habit of sudden egress... 
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Why there should have been a kirk in that lonely corner of civili- 
sation, it taxed the wit of the Southerners to imagine. Only four or 
five crofts were in sight, wildly scattered, at least two of which, 
by the law of averages, must contain inmates who disapproved, for 
obscure reasons, of the particular doctrines which it preached. 


But, again, the circumstances of the impending mystery engender a feeling of implausi- 
bility, even ennui, in the reader. The Honorable Vernon Lethaby has taken into partnership 
a shady colonial called Henderson for the purpose of treasure-hunting on a hilly island in a 
Scottish river, and the Indescribable agrees to insure Lethaby against the hazard of Hender- 
son's absconding with the treasure when found. Of course, Bredon must go up to the Highlands 
to apy on the pair in the guise of an innocent fisherman. (What, he doesn't fish? The 
Company hadn't thought of that! "You'd look rather a fool," admits its representative, 
"playing patience on a flat stone.") 


Miles and Angela Bredon arrive in the locality a week or two ahead of the ill-assorted 
adventurers. Again, the values of the usual mystery story are reversed. Here, the dull 
particulars of the flabby plot are outshone by scenic descriptions and, best of all, by the 
philosophical passages of Knox, the accomplished essayist: 


There is that about running water which makes us all want to stop 
and waste time. Why this should be so, it is for the psychologists 
to determine; you would have thought that a river, reminding us by 
its steady flow of the remorseless passage of time, might have 
spurred us on to action, encouraged us to strike out now before we 
too are carried away, like the people in the hymn. But wherever 
humanity has built a bridge over a river, there, unless you are 
traversing a wilderness, you will find people leaning over the 
bridge, absorbed in the spactacle of running water. Small boys, 
with all the opportunities of life opening before them, fritter 
them away the moment they come to a stream; a kind of ritual sense 
bids them halt, sail paper boats, throw stones at a bottle, or paddle. 


The aid of the old schoolmaster, Mr. Pulteney (of The Three Taps) is enlisted as an 
additional fisherman-spy, and his courteous demeanor and gentle dialogue is excellently done. 
An important part is played by two Lethaby family residences, respectively close to Inverness 
and to Perth, which correspond to Lady Lovat's home, Beaufort Castle, and her sister's place 
at Keir. At the castle, Knox and Maurice Baring used to sit at holiday times, facing one 
another across a table in the library typing away at their books; and at Keir, Knox was 
wont to break his journey north to Inverness. 


A treasure is duly found, a skeleton is discovered after a fire has gutted the garage 
of the house on the island, and there is much skulduggery, in which Bredon plays his part. 
In one mischievous passage, when the skelton found in the ruined garage, and believed to 
be that of the colonial, Henderson, is discussed with the local minister, the question of 
denomtpation is raised: 


"Mr. Bredon," replied the minister solemnly, "you'll observe 
that Henderson is a good Scots name. And where there's reason 
to think that the deceased was a fellow-countryman of Knox, it's 
for the Established Church to do what can be done for him." 


But this final mystery is, after all, as disappointing as its predecessors, and one 
wonders whether, after Lady Daphne Acton threw his copy of Double Cross Purposes into the 
Mediterranean, Knox was in a great hurry to replace it. 


Taken together, Knox's mysteries are among the poorest work of an excellent writer; 
uninteresting books by a fascinating human being. It is tempting to compare his mysteries 
with G. K. Chesterton's Father Brown stories. Knox himself commented of Chesterton (in a 
piece collected in Literary Distractions [1959]) that every literary form he attempted "was 
too small a receptable for the amount of himself he put into it." 


When we founded the Detection Club, he was appointed, without 
a dissentient voice, as its first president; who else could Have 
presided over Bently and Dorothy Sayers and Agatha Christie and 
those others? Yet the Father Brown stories cannot really be 
graded among mystery stories; they are mystery stories with a 
difference. As usual the box has been so tightly packed that 
the clasps will not fasten; there is too much meat in the 
sandwich. 
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The opposite is true of Knox. Robert Speaight concluded that "Knox was handicapped by 
the lack of a detective. Chesterton had patented Father Brown--and Father Brown would not 
have been beyond Ronald Knox's invention," but one must register a polite incredulity. 

Where in Knox's works is there anything approaching a fully rounded human character, let alone 
such a stroke of genius as Chesterton's dumpy priest? The fact is, the difference between 

the two Catholic detective-story writers originated deep down, in the primeval roots of 
character that were the mainsprings of all they did. 


Chesterton was driven to the Catholic Church by a desire for absolution, but also, 
according to his biographer, Maisie Ward, by his need for greater freedom. "He had been 
brought up to treasure liberty and in his boyhood the world had seemed freer.than the Church. 
Today [1922] in a world of Fascism, Communism and Bureaucracy, the Church alone offered a 
reasoned liberty." By contrast, Knox sought not freedom but authority--the discipline without 
which his discomfort was almost palpable. So in their works the difference is maintained. 
Chesterton exuberantly overflowed the limits of every form; Knox eagerly conformed to precise 
boundaries. Chesterton's play "Magic" was too good to be performable. "His life of Dickens 
is an admirable performance," according to Knox, "but it is really the Chestertonian philosophy 
as illustrated by the life of Dickens. His History of England is a brilliant resume, but it 
is a history of Chesterton rather than of England." Among Knox's best works are brilliant 
parodies and pastiches. He failed to develop any genre he attempted and his failure is most 
noteworthy in his detective stories. Yet he understood well enough what was required of a 
good mystery writer. In the same essay, "Father Brown", he writes, "When you take to writing 
detective stories, the measure of your success depends on the amount of personality you could 
build up round your favorite detective--he must be real; he must have idiosyncrasies, eccen- 
tricities." When he wrote those words was he aware of how utterly he himself had failed to 
provide this most crucial ingredient? It seems incredible that he should not know it. "It is 
because he drops his parcels and cannot roll his umbrella, because he blinks at us and has fits 
of absent-mindedness, that Father Brown is such a good publisher's detective." Of course; and 
even more the detective-priest's way of talking, which mirrored his--and Chesterton's--cast of 
thought. Knox gives us by contrast Miles Bredon, of no recognizable religion or philosophy, 
no personal traits beyond that of playing patience and smoking a pipe, devoid of any individual 
or even interesting conversational style. This “leading character" is a nonentity. We are 
astounded that he ever solves a case. Of The Footsteps at the Lock, Speaight observes: "You 
know that Bredon will read the riddle, but you do not feel it. The same can be said of any 
of the five mysteries in which he appears. 


Knox is an object lesson to us. He is our best proof that even a brilliant writer will 
fail if he undertakes a mystery without mastering its fundamentals. In his detective stores, 
Knox is better with scenery than with characterization, and better with minor characters than 
with major ones. Of all the personages that flit into view, none is so tantalizing to the 
reader as the somber figure present at luncheon in the Bishop's house at Pullford in The Three 
Taps. Surely it is a sardonic self-portrait of Knox himself as he might have become just a 
few years earlier had his resolution failed him before the final step: 


...the only other layman present was introduced as the Bishop's 
secretary; and he was the only man in the room who looked like a 
clergyman. He seemed some fifty years old; he was silent by habit, 
and spoke with a dry humor that seemed to amuse everybody except 
himself. Bredon could not help wondering how such a man came to 
occupy such a position at his time of life, for his voice betrayed 
university education and he was plainly competent, yet he obviously 
thought of himself as a supernumary in the household. 


It emerges that for ten years he had been rector of a Surrey village near Bredon's home: 


You saw him, with surplice fluttering in the breeze, going up, the 
churchyard path to ring the bell for evening service; that was his 
atmosphere. And here, unfrocked by his own conscience, he was 
living as a hired servant, almost a pensioner in this gaunt house, 
these cheerless rooms...You wondered less at his silent habit, and 
his melancholy air of speech. t 


Here one glimpses for a few moments the kind of character study, the sort of novel of 
manners Knox might well have written instead of the detective books. The inner turmoil of 
religious faith and doubt; the reconciliation of belief with the work-a-day world: these themes, 
not Unbelievable Insurance Companies and Incredible Scotland Yard Inspectors, would have raised 
Knox's plots to the standard of his prose. Lady Acton would have approved--perhaps even Francis, 
Cardinal Bourne. And we mystery zealots would have been none the poorer. 
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WAS ‘JACK WYLDE’ REALLY R. AUSTIN FREEMAN? 


BY W.0.G. Lorts AND D.J, ADLEY 


It was of tremendous interest to us when our mutual friend, and great detective fiction 
enthusiast, Frank Vernon Lay, drew our attention to Norman Donaldson's excellent book, In 
Search of Dr. Thorndyke. We refer especially to pages 49-51, which deal with the possibility 
that R. Austin Freeman ever wrote juvenile fiction, particularly for the cheap periodical mar- 
ket. Before going further, here is the relevant passage from Mr. Donaldson's book: 


"At one point in my research on Freeman, I began to suspect that he 
had written juvenile detective stories under a pseudonym. This I 
now believe to have been an error, but the circumstances are unusual 
and worth describing briefly. E.S. Turner, in his admirable book 
Boys Will Be Boys, described the exploits of detective Dixon Brett, 
who had chambers in Lincoln's Inn. His chief antagonist was the 
eee ran Chu Fang who had, to quote Turner, ‘unpleasant optical 
trouble. 


At last he unveiled his green and evil orbs, and with 
something very like a shudder of disgust Dixon Brett 
observed that wtth the uplifting of the heavily folded 
eyelids a filmy grey substance was likewise drawn upward 
over the pupils, something like the moving membrane-- 
the membrana nictitans--seen in the eyes of a bird. 


This last medical detail is typical of Freeman, but the matter is bare- 
ly significant, until Turner continues: 


Soon after the Mandarin left a young man called, 'an 
obvious neurotic, slender, fragile, eager.' He had 
wide-open blue eyes 'in which could be seen. plainly 
the characteristic 'Hippus'--the incessant change of 
size whtch marks the unstable nervous equilibrium. ' 


This passage is remarkable when compared with the following passage 
from Freeman's "The Mandarin's Pearl," first published in Pearson's 
Magazine in June 1909. The narrator, as usual, is Jervis: 


... (Brodrtbb) went over to the door and admitted a tall, 
frail young man whom Thorndyke welcomed with quiet gental- 
ity, and settled in a chair by the fire. I looked curtos- 
ly at our visitor. He was a typical neurotic, slender, 
fragile, eager. Wide-open blue eyes with broad pupils, 

in which I could plainly see the characteristic 'Htppus'-- 
that incessant change of size that marks the unstable 
nervous equitltbrium--parted lips, and wandering taper 
fingers, were as the stigmata of his disorder. He was of 
the stuff out of which prophets and devotees, martyrs, re- 
formers and third-rate poets are made... 


The similarity of the passages could not be mere coincidence. Mr. 
Turner, to whom I wrote, checked (in the British Museum Reading 
Room) the origin of the first of the two 'hippus' passages above. 

He had merely taken it from No. 19 of Aldine Detective Tales, in- 
corporating The Diamond Library. Though the catalog date is 1893 
"this story, like those accompanying it, was presumably a reissue," 
since an advertisement on the back page referred to a competition 
having a closing date in 1923. The Aldine story had been titled 
"The Whispering Death'"'--A Weird Detective Story by Jack Wylde, author 
of "The Case of the Mandarvin's Mask," "The Horror of Beacon Grange," 
etc. Some of the stories mentioned motor cars. "Maybe they were 
new," Mr. Turner concluded in his letter to me, "maybe they were old 
ones with motor cars inserted. I've no way of knowing." 


If the tell-tale passage first appeared in the eighteen-nineties, 

then it was written by Freeman under a pseudonym. He was not likely 
to have dipped into an obscure pulp magazine in 1909 to pick out the 
passage unless he were the original author. More probably the story 
was written in the nineteen-twenties by one of a syndicate of writers, 
who was attracted by the title of Freeman's "The Mandarin's Pearl" in 
the collection John Thorndyke's Cases and was not above ag bona sm. 
Until a complete set of the original Aldine stories can be found and 
examined, the issue must remain in doubt. The British Museum possesses 
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only parts of the series, which was extensive, according to biblio- 
grapher John Carter, having reached No. 256 with its May, 1899 issue. 


Now what was of particular interest to us, who have spent the last twenty-five years 
researching into the subject of juvenile fiction and its authors, is the catalogue date of 
the Aldine Detective Tales being 1893. This is really confusing for the date actually refers 
not to the series in question, but an earlier series which was entirely devoted to early Amer- 
ican reprints of the typical dime novel variety. The 'Jack Wylde' stories actually appeared 
in the second series of the publication, mainly devoted to English stories about Dixon Brett 
the detective. This flourished for 28 issues from 1922 to 1923. 


(For :the record it should also be stated that the first series ran from 1889 until 1906, 
comprising a total of 348 issues, and this and the confusing date will I understand now be 
rectified at the British Museum.) 


Over the years we have spent many hours trying to identify the authors workigg for Al- 
dine's, and whilst we now have reliable knowledge of their finances and policies, the author- 
ship of many of the stories is still in doubt. This is because no official records are now 
in existence, as the firm itself ceased to exist in 1932. This makes it almost impossible to 
do a complete checklist. 


Walter Herrod Light (1881-1940) was the editor-in-chief. An enterprising man, he 
played no small part in creating this authorship difficulty for, struggling with meagre fi- 
nances and strong publishing opposition, he made a practice of inventing authors' names him- 
self to give the impression that the Aldine Publishing Company had a remarkable selection of 
writers on their books. He wrote under many different names himself. "Jack Wylde" was, in 
our opinion, certainly a pen-name, for no other author or editor that we have ever met could 
recall anything about him, and these included some who actually contributed to the Aldine firm. 


But first we should inspect the stories of "Jack Wylde'" published in Aldine Detective 
Tales (2nd series). They number no less than eight, all featuring the detective Dixon Brett. 
The complete list is as follows: 


In issue No. 1. The Crime of the Crimson Window 
3 The Clue of the Seventh Stain 

9' The Mirror of Death 
12. The Case of the Mandarin's Mask 
14. The Horror of Beacon Grange 
16. The Silent Witness 
17. The Yellow Card 
19. The Whispering Death. 


Of these stories, the last five feature Brett's struggle against his evil Chinese foe, Fan Chu 
Fang. However--and here comes the big snag--No. 21 is entitled "The Passing of Fan Chu Fang", 
with the author given as "Talbot Mayne", yet another byline we have been trying to identify for 
a large number of years. A study of these stories brought little to light as to style and sim- 
ilarity to Freeman's work. They were far from great stories, but this means little, for one 
has the distinct impression that the author was writing "down" to this readers and the market 
in question. After all, some of the most prolific and well received detective story writers 
have found that writing for boys was an excellent way of supplementing their incomes. Edgar 
Wallace, John Creasey, Sidney Horler, Victor Canning, and James Grierson Dickson, to name’ just 
a few, were all writers who dabbled in this market. And when they were quite established too. 


There are, however, brief passages of classical descriptive prose in the "Wylde" stories 
that could give the impression of a scholar's work, such as this extract from "The Clue of the 
Seventh Stain" (No. 5): 


There was in the atmosphere of the room, something very grim and dread- 
ful. There was an air of suspense, of ordinary everyday extstence sud- 
denly arrested--which the open face of the clock upon the mantleptece 
with the winding key which protruded from the hole in the dial, served 

to pecultarly accentuate, as did also the fact that the eleetrie elus- 
ters (by Str Henry's orders) still burned redly in the full light of 

day. The half-written letter upon the flap of the open eseritotre, the 
decanter and wine-glass upon a table close-by, a half-coneumed cigarette 
ttlted upon the edge of an ash-tray, and above all the awesome shape 

that now sprawled, prone and mottonless upon the floor. All these things 
contributed to lend an air of tragte mystery to the beautifully appointed 
apartment. 


There are also tantalizing little clues such as the paragraph mentioned by Mr. Donald- 
son, and the similarity of title in "The Silent Witness", and also an incredible chapter head- 
ing in "The Clue of the Seventh Stain" entitled 'The Red Thumb Mark', which is of course the 
same as Freeman's most famous novel. The former story, incidentally, concerns a number of 
murdered men, who appear to have nothing in common, yet all of whom have a curious mark on 
their thumbs. Unfortunately, copies of these Aldine publications are very hard to come by, 

and none by "Jack Wylde" are known in collectors hands. Consequently only brief examination 
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in the British Museum was possible, and this rendered difficult by not having copies of Free- 
man's work alongside for comparison. Thus the possibility of further findings by more expert 
Freeman devotees certainly exists. 


To be sure, there is always the strong possibility of plagiarism, for we have found 
many instances in the realms of boys' fiction. One such case involving a piracy of Sax Rohmer's 
Bat Wing is so outstanding as to make it absurd that Rohmer never wrote it, though we do know 
the a in question. But is this really likely in the present instance?--for the chapter 
heading of 'The Red Thumb Mark' is quite unnecessary to the pirate, unless of course it was 
an author so strongly influenced by Freeman's work that it crept in unintentionally. 


Further investigations into the writings of "Jack Wylde" brought forth another intri- 
guing discovery. In 1922 a new boys' paper, Jack's Paper, was begun by C. Arthur Pearson, who 
was, incidentally, Freeman's own early publisher. The main story each week concerned the ex- 
ploits of Farringdon, a scientific detective. These stories commenced under the byline fo 
“Jack Wylde", but later, when the tales became shorter, the majority bore no author's name. 
Again for the record, we note the titles: 


No. 1, dated 31/10/22. The Clue of the Twisted Thumb 


2, 7/11/22. The Crime of the Green Carnation 

Shs 14/11/22. The Red Revenge (anon.)° 

4, 21/11/22. The Human Bat (anon.) 

LW 28/11/22. The Devil Doctor (anon.) 

6, 5/12/22. The Lantern of Death 

13 12/12/22. The Death Tick (anon.) 

8, 19/12/22. The Great Bank Robbery (anon.) 

9; 26/12/22. The Trail of the Tattoed Man 

10, 2/1/23. The Sixteen Gang 

LE; 9/1/23. The Clue of the Golden Stud (anon.) 
12% 16/1/23. The Phantom Peril (anon.) 

135 23/1/23. The Prince of Crooks (anon.) 

14, 30/1/23. The Haunted Mirror (anon.) 

La 6/2/23. The Man in the Box (anon.) 

16, 13/2/23. The Gang of the Silver Spiders (anon.) 
14; 20/2/23. The House of a Hundred Secrets (anon.) 


Further, we found "Talbot Mayne" also contributing to this publication--a strange thing, 
really, for the two companies (Aldine's and Pearson's) were far removed in set-up from each 
other. This gave us a stronger impression that "Wylde" and "Mayne" were one and the same. The 
Farrington stories are much shorter than the Dixon Brett tales, leaving no room for descriptive 
writing, but this sleuth, who lived in an old-fashioned house in Grovenor Gardens, London, 
could have been Thorndyke himself! For Farrington (curiously a Christian name is never men- 
tioned), in his limited way, and assisted by a Dr. Cairn (Freeman's first collaborator was a 
Dr. Pitcairn!), had the same scientific and medical interests as Thorndyke. One also gets the 
distinct impression that the stories were written by someone with a certain degree of medical 
knowledge. Unfortunately, Jack's Paper was a failure, for it ceased publication after the 17th 
number, but it was announced that the stories would continue in another Pearson's boys' pub- 
lication, The Scout, a paper devoted to the Boy Scout organization: These stories were sub- 
stituted for those of the regular sleuth, Frank Darrell, though they were few in number: 


No. 776 24/2/23 Farringdon Detective 
ZE 3/3/23 The Case of the Pointing Hand 
778 10/3/23 The Great Bank Mystery 
a 779 17/3/23 The Black Mandarin 
780 No Story 
781 31/3/23 The Silent Witness 


After this date, it was the return of Frank Darrell, and Farringdon was gone for ever. But 
even here we still have the similarity of title in "The Silent Witness", and even the refer- 
ence to yet another Mandarin. Coincidence, possibly, but just consider the period around 

1922. This is the very period in Freeman's life still unaccounted for. A printing strike was 
postponing publication of his Helen Vardon's Confession. He was in financial difficulties, and 
perhaps Pearson's let him write these tales until things got brighter again. It would certain- 
ly have been a useful source of finance in an otherwise lean period. Is it likely either that 
Pearson's also would have been ignorant of these remarkable "coincidences"? A plagiarist 
would surely have been putting his head right in the noose by lifting another writer's work 

in the very same company? 


Continued investigations enabled us to trace two former members of Pearson's staff in 
the 1922/3 period. Both were on The Scout, and although admitting that they each wrote some 
of the Frank Darrell detective tales, neither could recall anything about Farringdon at all. 
They did, however, supply the information that Jack's Paper was edited by a Mr. C. H. Butler. 
By all accounts Butler was an extremely good-looking man, and even offered himself as a pro- 
spective marriage partner to the lucky winner in a woman's magazine competition! (Of course 
thera was a clause that the winner could take a large cash prize instead, which she eventually 


did, probably to the relief of C. H. Butler!) 
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Butler left the firm shortly after the demise of Jack's Paper, and no one has set eyes 
on him since. The controlling editor was a Miss Nell Kennedy, who also managed Peg's Paper, 
Peg's Companion and Woman's Friend, and who later married Frank J. Lamburn, who was editing 
Pearson's Weekly. We have traced their daughter, Miss Pat Lamburn, now in charge of a group 
of girls" teenage papers at I.P.C. (magazine division). Unfortunately, both her mother and 
father have now passed on, but she hopes an old colleague friend of her mother may recall 
something. So no stone is being left unturned. 


In the twenties Pearson's were amalgamated into the publishing firm of George Newnes 
Ltd., who in turn were swallowed up into the mighty International Publishing Corporation, and 
no records now remain of who wrote the stories. Personally, we believe that there is in the 
evidence uncovered thus far an indication that Freeman did pen the tales, but it cannot be 
proved by official sources. 


An editor friend of ours, who is not only an expert in the detective fiction field 
but also a specialist on detecting the plagiarist, had this to say after perusing our notes: 


The passages from the Dixon Brett put against the relevant passages 
from Freeman surely leave little doubt that either Freeman wrote the 
Brett or there was a pirate at work. I find the latter suggestion 
(the pirate) too unconvincing. There's simply too much against it. 
No one in their right mind would go to such lengths--certainly no 
professional. I would think that the suggestion that Freeman was 

in need of the money in the early twenties far more convincing. 


It would therefore be most interesting to hear the views and comments of other R. Austin 
Freeman enthusiasts on the evidence produced so far. 
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HICK DICK FROM THE STICKS: HARRY STEPHEN KEELER’S 
QUIRIBUS BROWN 


BY Francis M, Nevins, JR. 


The origin and development of Harry Stephen Keeler's series characters are frequently 
as bizarre as the plots of Keeler's own novels, and the saga of Quiribus Brown is no exception. 

During the latter part of World War II the editors of Esquire magazine decided to launch 
a new character for possible publication in the magazine. Keeler, miffed at the thought of be- 
ing asked to "submit a sample like a guy with a tin cup," told the editors that if they wanted 
him to go to the trouble of thinking up a new character they'd have to pay him $100 in advance. 
To Harry's great surprise, Esquire sent him a check immediately, although specifying that the 
advance was not a commitment to accept what HSK submitted. So Keeler sat down and proceeded to 
create a character. He strung together a typically outrageous plot about a barking clock and 
an astigmatic witness, and dreamed up a 7%-foot-tall mathematically-educated hick from the 
sticks as his new detective. At first the hick was named just that--Abner Hick, to be precise-- 
but before sending out this 14,000 word adventure Harry prudently changed his protagonist's 
name to Quiribus Brown. The name change made no difference, Esquire rejected the story. 

When Keeler received the manuscript back he decided, true ecologist that he was, to re- 
cycle it, only in bigger and better form. So he blithely yanked poor Quiribus out of the plot, 
replaced him with that bedraggled old universal genius Tuddleton Travelstead Trotter who had 
starred in Keeler's mammoth extravaganza The Matilda Hunter Murder (1931), added 85,000 more 
words to the story, and sold the result to his Spanish publisher, who issued it as El Caso del 
Reloj Ladrador (Madrid: Instituto Editorial Reus, 1947).1 That took care of the origina 
story he had written with hope of publication in Esquire, but he still had an original and 
unused character on his hands. So during the late months of 1947 he proceeded to make Quiribus 
Brown the hero of another book. 

A reading of the manuscript of this book and of some of Keeler's letters, combined with 
a bit of educated guesswork here and there, has helped me to reconstruct what the original plan 
for the book must have been. Quiribus Brown, 7% feet tall and weighing in at 360 pounds, has 
been raised on a small farm in the Indiana boondocks by his invalid father, Professor Xanrof 
Brown, who has trained him to be a mathematical wizard. But the Anglo-Saxon ancestry of father 
and son has earned them the wrath of their German-chauvinist neighbors, and Quiribus has been 
the object of special hatred because of his outlandish size. Thanks to a conspiracy on the 
part of local officials--including prosecutor Gerhardt Drumheller, grand jury foreman Hans 
Flintkopf who has his eye on the Brown farm, and criminal court judge Herman Oberholm--it has 
come about that poor Quiribus will be tried for perjury, and inevitably convicted and impri- 
soned, unless within one month he can solve four criminal cases through mathematical reason- 
ing. (I won't attempt to describe the conglomeration of happenings out of which the frame-up 
was constructed.) So Quiribus takes off for crime-glutted Chicago in desperate’ hope that the 
big city will yield him the four cases he seeks. The rest of the book was to describe his 
quest for and solution of these cases. At least that was the original plan. Then things 
started to happen to it, 

First off, Harry grew so attached to one of Quiribus' four cases that he decided to cut 
it out of the original plot and expand it into a separate novel. This required him to modify 
the structure of the original plan and reduce to three the number of cases Quiribus must solve 
by mathematical means; and an examination of the manuscript discloses that this change was in- 
deed made, although Harry missed a few references to the necessity that four crimes be solved. 
Thereafter Keeler proceeded to write two of the remaining three episodes he needed. In "The 
Case of the Black Marbles" Quiribus is asked to determine whether there was anything unfair 
or fraudulent about the newly invented game of chance in which Chinese restaurateur Hung Fung 
Lee lost virtually everything he owned, including the Restaurant of the 99 Blackbirds Returning 
to Next, to the unscrupulous Oriental gambler Lu Mong. Did I hear someone ask what was Quiri- 
bus' fee? One double helping of chop suey. In "The Case of the Hidden Munitions Plant Spy" 
the FBI, having no mathematical geniuses of its own, prevails upon Quiribus to visit Shelltown, 
site of an experimental armaments factory, and find out which of the industrial town's many 
inhabitants is actually a mathematics-loving spy who's passing on military ‘secrets to Russia 
as a way of avenging Germany's defeat in World War II. (I'11 leave the political implications 
of the story to Henry Kissinger or Eric Sevareid--or anybody who wants them,) -Neither story 
can be counted among Keeler's best efforts, but no one other than Harry could have written 
either. 

At this point Keeler became sick of Quiribus Brown and unwilling to write any more about 
him. But the two stories he'd completed added up to only half the wordage needed for a full- 
length book. Harry resolved this impasse by bringing his wife into the picture. Years before, 
Hazel Goodwin Keeler had written a story about debonair English sleuth Josman Sheffield who 
opetated in Chicago as a Holmes-like consulting detective with the assistance of a faceless 
Watson named Carter. Harry asked Hazel to pull Carter out of the story, replace him with 
Quiribus Brown, and expand the tale to the length of half a book. Hazel complied, with the 
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result that the last 90-odd pages of the Quiribus manuscript consist of "The Case of the Fly- 
ing Hands," written by Hazel alone. This story is flat and unimaginative compared to the two 
written by Harry, and Quiribus plays not much more of a role in the plot than did the faceless 
Carter in Hazel's original version. Sheffield and Quiribus investigate an attempt to burglar- 
ize the apartment of lovely Orchid Fernleigh and her grandmother, discover therein the finger- 
prints of a criminal whom Sheffield knows to be dead, and are soon led to the hiding place of 
some stolen plans for a flying saucer. Although the case has no mathematical element and hence 
would not help Quiribus avoid conviction for perjury back in Indiana, Sheffield takes time out 
for a side trip to his young assistant's home town where he nips the conspiracy in the bud; 

and the certainty that Orchid Fernleigh will be able to marry the young man she loves coincides 
with Sheffield's solution of the criminal problem so that all the virtuous characters have 
found happiness by the time the curtain falls. I should point out that the central plot gim- 
mick of the story was lifted bodily from "The Prints of Hantoun," the classic Professor Pog- 
gioli story by the Keelers' long-time friend T. S. Stribling. As Harry remarked in a letter: 
‘What one will do to get a book-length!" 

The Quiribus manuscript, whose overall title was The Case of the Flying Hands, now con- 
sisted of the framing story, "The Case of the Black Marbles,” "The Case of the Hidden Munitions 
Plant Spy," and Hazel's "The Case of the Flying Hands." The manuscript was submitted to and 
bought by Ward Lock, Keeler's English publisher. Then Ward Lock had second thoughts. The pub- 
lishers told Harry that they wanted to excise his two episodes, get a ghost writer to expand 
the "Flying Hands" story to novel length, and issue the result as a new book by HSK. Harry 
hit the ceiling, and when he returned to the carpet he proceeded to fight the publisher's plan 
tooth and \nail. Finally Ward Lock announced that they would not publish the manuscript at 
all, and after several years' delay the script was returned to Keeler, who had long since 
spent the advance money. Harry then shipped the book off to Reus, his Spanish publisher, which 
purchased the manuscript and added it to their stockpile of unpublished Keeler originals. At 
Harry's death early in 1967 The Case of the Flying Hands had still not appeared even in Spain, 
and thereafter Reus switched to a policy of RE nonfiction only and returned the manu- 
script. No one has expressed any interest in it since. 

The story which Keeler had removed from the original plan enjoyed a slightly better 
fate: in its expanded book-length form it was published by Ward Lock in 1949 as The Murdered 
Mathematician. In this variant on the original premise of the manuscript, Quiribus’ father, 
Prof. Xanrof Brown, has died leaving a wacky will under which his giant son will be disinher- 
ited unless he solves one crime by the application of mathematical reasoning within a speci- 
fied time. The corpse of the novel's title is Professor Lucius Munstergale, head of the math- 
ematics department at Mid-West University. His nickname, Radical Luke, is based on his fan- 
atical attempts to expunge Greek letters from mathematical symbology and on his flamboyant 
trigonometry examinations. But what makes him a menace to the non-mathematical world is that 
he Knows Too Much about certain Chicago bigwigs. He can prove, for example, that Mayor-Elect 
J. Haverstock Unwynde is in reality the notorious escaped Nazi Rudolph Pfankuch; and he also 
has evidence that the Chief of Police's son-in-law, Alfonse Speirrl, is selling tainted food 
in his chain of restaurants. When Munstergale is shot to death in his home, he leaves behind 
as his Dying Message a set of mathematical symbols several galaxies beyond the comprehension 
of the crack-brained flatfeet of Chicago's Homicide Squad. Luckily Quiribus has just arrived 
in the Windy City in search of a crime with a math angle, and after a display of Keeler Coin- 
cidences our gigantic hero is asked by the police to work on the Radical Luke case as a spe- 
cial expert. HSK inflates his original short-story plot into a novel of more than 75,000 
words with the help of all sorts of red herrings, side excursions and longwinded verbal per- 
ambulations. This is certainly not his best book, but as a bizarre parody of the Ellery Queen 
dying-message gambit it does have its moments (including a brief encounter with a young college 
student named F. Dannay!); and the gross insults aimed by the other characters at poor out- 
sized Quirjibus add up to another of Keeler's oblique jabs at America's treatment of its minor- 
ities. $ 7 

Can we really call the saga of Quiribus Brown a series when only one story about him 
was ever published anywhere? I'll leave that to the semanticists. But Harry's misadventures 
in attempting to put together a set of stories about the genial hick from the sticks were as 
weird and colorful as the misadventures of the heroes in his own novels. Keeler novels, you 
see, in the last analysis are really slices of life--Keeler's life. 

kkk 
1. After selling the 100,000-word manuscript to Spain, Keeler broke it up into two separate 
and unrelated books which were published in the United States by the minuscle Phoenix Press as 
The Case of the Barking Clock (1947) and The Case of the Transposed Legs (1948). 
2. One complete exam from Luke's pen is printed verbatim in the book, and a typical question 


deals with a rascally lightning-rod agent who erects a 267,824,729-foot-tall lightning rod on 
top of a 100-foot tower. 
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THE SIEGEL-EASTWOOD QUEST 


by Kathy Esselman 


Don Siegel and Clint Eastwood are as finely matched as the cousins Ellery Queen. 

Their work has a unity and cohesiveness rarely achieved in collaboration; cynic and optim- 
ist, visual and verbal, realism and lyricism, the two sides of the coin making the whole. 
In Coogan's Bluff and Dirty Harry one man's work flowed into the other's until the parts 
are inseparable from the whole, and thus the movies represent unique contributions to the 
hardboiled school of detective films. 

Coogan's Bluff set a new style for the detective hero as A Fistful of Dollars had 
set one for the western hero. Coogan's Bluff represents a development in Siegel's and 
Eastwood's careers as well as revitalizing the Hollywood detective film at the moment when 
the influence of James Bond was waning. Coogan's Bluff, a rough lyrical film with a quest 
motif, established stylized color, rounded aren simplicity and violence as the hall- 
mark of Siegel-Eastwood films. This film introduced the taciturn hero, who in different 
guises and even different centuries, would turn from materialistic absorption in Coogan's 
Bluff to compassionate Christianity in Dirty Harry. 

All four of their films, Coogan's Blatt, Two Mules for Sister Sara, The Beguiled, and 
Dirty Harry, concentrate on the hero at the center of the tale. And the impact of the films 
depends more on his reaction to the situation in which he finds himself than on what he 
does. In terms of the developmental lines evident in their work, the violence for which 
they are justly infamous is inevitably secondary to character development. As in Malory 
we tend to forget all the jousts and battles which play such an important role in the 
Morte d'Arthur and remember their consequences. 

egel’s previous work showed the influence of his years at Warner Brothers, with a 
natural preference for hardboiled dicks, cops and cons. With the notable exception of 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers, his films are characterized by the tough self-sufficient 
existentialist hero immortalized by Bogart and Cagney and institutionalized by Warner Bros. 
-In Kevin McCarthy in Body Snatchers, Siegel has a doctor, an educated man, for his protag- 
onist. The character reacts through intelligence, not just gut instinct, in holding his 
identity against all odds even after his woman loses herself to the pods. Siegel has a 
character he understands. He is at one with that character and the film has a unity that 
doesn't appear again until the Eastwood films. Usually he seems of two minds on his protag- 
onists. On one hand he believes there can be existential heroes who accomplish things, on 
the other hand he seems strung by an awareness of the ironic limits of individual power. 
His own two favorite films Invasion of the Body Snatchers and The Beguiled both deal with 
this limitation. 

Eastwood's film reputation was established by his portrayal of "The Man with No Name" 
in the "Dollars" films, written by E. B. Clutcher and directed by Sergio Leone. The enig- 
matic character he portrayed re-introduced the hero to Westerns after he had been suitably 
interred by Lee Marvin in Cat Ballou. In Rawhide, the bleak, enigmatic series in which he 
starred for seven years, Eastwood created a vastly different character--Rowdy Yates, the 
hero seen in relation to his boss an anti-hero, Mr. Favor played by Eric Fleming. The in- 
quiry into the nature of the hero and anti-hero in Rawhide has been incorporated into East- 
wood's work with Siegel. 

The Eastwood-Siegel films explore the hero figure. The three pictures which have names 
as integral parts of the titles, Coogan's Bluff, Two Mules for Sister Sara, and Dirty Harry, 
form a logical trilogy. The Be der released in 1971, represents both a digression and a 
comment on the main line they were following in the other films. The "name" films are con- 
cerned with moral and physical strength, The Beguiled with weakness. The "name" films are 
basically optimistic, The Beguiled is not. The "name" films are concerned with salvation, 
The Beguiled with damnation. n the "Book of Balin", in the Morte D'Arthur, Balin by a com- 
bination of pride and bad judgment innocently wreaks destruction and eventually kills his 
brother, Balan, in combat, thus fulfilling a prophecy. Structurally, it contrasts with 
Lancelot's first quest in which he through wisdom and moderation succeeds in avoiding Balin's 
errors and eventually is rewarded with Balin's great sword, a device which links these two 
books together. In a similar manner, The Beguiled, a film that would seem far removed from 
the other three films, exists as an example sf what the hero's fate would be if he was be- 
reft of judgment, control and a capacity for pity. It posits a world without kindness, in 
which everyone acts only out of self-interest, and strongly condemns that world. i 

As George Grella observed in his meticulous essay, '"Murder and the Mean Streets: The 
Hardboiled Detective Novel"2, the hardboiled novel's central problem is a version of the 
guest, both a search for truth and an attempt to eradicate evil. The traditional hardboiled 
mystery is indeed obsessed by evil, but traditionally the hero is himself pure and untouched 
by civilization's decadence. But in Coogan's Bluff and Two Mules for Sister Sara, the hero 
succeeds in attaining a measure of personal salvation of which he was incapable at the start 
of the film. As Perceval, Bors and Galahad must prove their devotion before seeing the Holy 

*Grail, Coogan and Hogan must be taught to see outside themselves and exercise virtue with 
the help of the social worker and Sara. But like the knights this cannot be done for them, 
they have to find the will and capacity to save themselves. Harry, in Dirty Harry, is the 
product of this development. His quest, as in Malory, serves as a means to exercise his 
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virtue. It is also a test of his devotion to try to rescue the girl and the school-children 
in the face of temptation, when the mayor, the D.A.'s office, and the media are united 
against him. 

The films are marked by a symbolic use of color, persistent religious imagery and an 
attitude toward women which intensifies the quest motif and strengthens the ties to Arthur- 
ian tradition noted by Grella3 in his work. The loose structure of the individual "name" 
films also strengthens the identification of the quest motif. The plot, in which the hero 
triumphs over an evil villain, assumes secondary importance to the hero's internal strug- 
gles. This re-ordering of priorities explains to some extent the flimsy plot structures 
which tend to be masked, however, by the frantic action that characterizes their work. 

Malory's Morte D'Arthur would have a distinctly different flavor if he had not, as a 
Catholic, believed that salvation by works was the necessary analogue to salvation by faith. 
The final tragedy of the destruction of the Round Table results from Lancelot renewing his 
relationship with Gwenevere after the Grail quest while his outward appearance of sanctity 
gives lie to his constant thoughts of her. Gawain's continued pursuit of his revenge 
against King Pellinore for the death of his father King Lot also helps to bring the Age of 
Camelot to an end. These events are fated and predicted by Merlin. However, failure of 
the individuals to uphold the spirit of the vows they renew each Pentecost spells the doom 
of the Round Table. Gawain's retreat to the old chivalry and his placing his clan loyalty 
above his fealty to Arthur when Lancelot accidentally kills Gareth and Gahery's saving 
Gwenevere is the beginning of the end. Their response (failure) bespeaks a failure in 
their commitment to Christianity and the ideals they live by--not just a tragedy of fate. 
Salvation by works heightens the effect of the Arthurian tragedy because the possibility 
exists that at any time the course could be reversed if Lancelot or Gawain would act as 
they know they should. It assumes that individuals can save themselves, and by extension 
their group, if they change their action. The doctrine of free will puts this possibility 
within their grasp. Siegel and Eastwood's work reflects a commitment to the hero's capacity 
for determining his own salvation, and by extension, the villain's responsibility for his 
actions. 

Emphasis on salvation by works is foreign to American detective fiction. As Grella 
has noted: 


the obsession with sin probably stems from the Puritan strain, which is 
reinforced by the Pietist sects. These two elements in American culture 
both are rooted in Calvinism. This Calvinistic Puritan tradition con- 
tributes the traditional hardboiled hero. ‘Down these mean streets must 
go a man who is not himself mean, who is neither tarnished nor afraid. 
The detective...must be such a man. He is the hero; he is everything.5 


Sam Spade, Philip Marlowe, the Continental Op and Lew Archer exemplify the hero for Grella. 
Humphrey Bogart's interpretation of Sam Spade and Philip Marlowe exemplify them on screen. 

This traditional hardboiled hero represents the ideals set by a bourgeois Calvinistic 
society for its adventure heroes. He is a logical product of the "City set upon a hill" 
whose religion is based upon predestination. The hero cannot be tempted because he is one 
of the Saints, conversely, there is no pity for the sinners because they demonstrate their 
unregeneracy by their actions. A sinner may masquerade as a Saint, but a Saint cannot sin, 
once saved. "Good works are not the cause but the accomplishment of salvation."6 The un- 
yielding dogma of dogmatic Calvinism further stated that: 


God's predestination is regardless of any quality or merit inthe indi- 
vidual, and that man can achieve any sort of obedience only after be- 
ing elected.7 


Strict adherence to Calvinistic doctrine allows no claim for natural morality or the power 
of free will. Spade must do what is right; he hasn't a choice of whether or not to turn in 
Bridget (Mary Astor) at the end of The Maltese Falcon. He must do it. 

The rise of Protestantism and the consequent rise of Christian skepticism created a 
new adventure hero popularized by Dumas, Pere. D'Artagnan epitomized the rationalist 
hero enshrined by the nineteenth century and all detective heroes are to some extent influ- 
enced by him. The Three Musketeers enshrines D'Artagnan, who feathers his nest while fur- 
thering the interests of the king. Idealism has little place, the ideal of justice less, 
and religion none. The ideal expressed in The Three Musketeers® seems to be "Everything in 
moderation, nothing in excess", with an intelligent dash of self-interest. The hero is as 
distinctly upper-middle-class as the society which made him popular. Coogan and finally 
Harry Callahan represent a denial of D'Artagnan, and a triumph of ideals over intelligent 
self-interest. 

Harry Callahan in Dirty Harry is neither particularly interested in money nor in get- 
ting ahead. One can hardly Tasetns Bogart's Sam Spade as a peeping tom. The moral fervor 
and self-abnegation of Harry's crusade against the killer is out of tune with the cool of 
the traditional hero. He obviously has made a free choice on the basis of natural morality 
as he sees it, which compels him to pursue the killer. 

Nothing could be further from Eastwood and Siegel's personal philosophies than a cele- 
bration of radical anarchism, but they explicitly condemn "the authoritarian power exerted 
by evil institutions over the virtuous individual."9 Like Godwin, one of the fathers of 
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the detective story, the writers Harry Julian and R. Fink and Siegel and Eastwood condem ~- 
the rule of law as wholly bad. The end in which Harry throws his badge into the water 
stands as a classic rejection of the soulless society by an individual who has fulfilled 
his duty as he sees it. 

+ Lawyers (the law), the mayor (government), police (bureaucracy) and the press (intel- 
lectuals) represent authority. All of Siegel's work and much of Eastwood's reflect an an- 
tipathy toward authority, particularly when the authority starts acting in its own interests 
and forgets individual needs. The lawyers are concerned with legal precedent, not with the 
victim or the killer. The mayor is interested in preening his self-image. The police must 
cooperate with the mayor in order to keep their jobs and avoid incurring the wrath of the 
press. And the press speaks for and to a well-to-do liberal minority whose status and sal- 
aries effectively protect them from the dangers of street crime. The excessively hostile 
tone toward the Establishment bespeaks a bourgeois militancy rare in American films. 

In Rawhide, in which Eastwood starred for seven years, there was a similar hostility 
toward authority and celebration of the workingman. The drovers who worked for the owners 
were the heroes. They suffered the vicissitudes of the trail for $30 a month and grub. 

They frequently risked everything to guarantee the Boss got the best price for the herd. 

Yet it was the commission men and the owners who réalized the profit, and only the Boss re- 
ceived a percentage over salary. Eastwood over the years has transformed Biff Loman's help- 
less rage into rebellion against faceless ownership and an impersonal government which sac- 
rifices individuals and individual justice to a Supreme Court ruling. The paradox of com- 
bining Justice with a rule of Law ran the course of Rawhide. And Hang 'Em High, despite its 
unfortunate title, is a sensitive and intelligent discussion of that paradox inherent in our 
legal system. 

Harry sums up the feelings of much of the audience in regard to the Law. His revulsion 
at the thought of the psychopathic killer going free seems to be shared by much of the aud- 
ience. One's approach to law and order would determine the response to his actions. Even 
devout civil libertarians cannot ignore people's real fear that the law protects criminals 
rather than victims. Many states are trying to redress the situation by recompensing the 
victims of crime and in the case of Chicago providing counseling, and if necessary, burial 
costs. The film reflects not so much an urge to deny the accused hig rights as to offer 
the public the same right to protection. It is this concern which is reflected in Harry's 
pursuit of the murderer. 

Harry Callahan is the only one of the three "name" heroes personalized with a first 
name and a complete background. He is a widower, forty-three years old, sexually repressed, 
a man who indulges in a little voyeurism on the side. Siegel saysl0 the character is nick- 
named Dirty Harry because Harry gets all. the dirty jobs, but the text indicates that al- 
though that may be ture, it seems more likely it stems from Harry's penchant for peeping. 
This is presented sympathetically; he hurst no one by what he is doing. Unlike the heroes 
of Coogan's Bluff, The Beguiled and Play Misty for Me who hurt other people through their 
immature attitudes toward sex and their selfishness, Harry doesn't. His voyeurism does not 
show disrespect for women but rather a wistful longing. He neither seeks to use women nor 
other individuals for his own ends. Coogan sought to use women and anyone else he encoun- 
tered. While Hogan, though morally superior in sexual matters since he restrained himself 
from pressing his advances on Sister Sara as long as he thought her a nun, saw the Juarista 
movement only as a means of making money. Harry's quest for justice is motivated solely by 
a desire to do the right thing. In the first part he seeks to save the little girl, and in 
the second to see the man who raped and murdered her punished, and in the final part to 
save the school children. 

Siegel likes Two Mules for Sister Sara least of their films. It is a delight and a 
departure from the adventure tradition in which women are looked at simply as innocents or 
good-bad women. Sara functions as an individual in the role traditionally reserved for the 
hero's friend in adventure stories. She neither faints at the sight of blood nor is prone 
to hysteria. Like the women in most of their films she is a human being. Since this study 
is primarily concerned with the development of the hero figure in the Eastwood-Siegel detec- 
tive films, a detailed discussion of this film and The Beguiled properly belongs elsewhere. 
However, the character of Hogan shows distinct development over Coogan. Coogan's Bluff, 
like Hang 'Em High, concentrated on the re-humanizing of the hero who had been disillusioned, 
dealing with the basic problem of the protagonist facing the fact that you can't run away 
from human relationships unless you're willing to be a hermit. 

In Two Mules for Sister Sara Hogan, the munitions expert, had been taking refuge in a 
bottle since the defeat of the Confederacy. The General had found him in a bar in Texas and 
offered him this job which straightened him out. It's evident that Hogan has regained his 
pride in himself and has effected his own salvation. Hogan is still tied to a material ideal. 
Since Patriotism failed him, he wants money. He's far from the idealism embodied by Harry, 
yet his relationship with Sara is a distinct improvement over Coogan's attitude toward women 
in Coogan's Bluff. Hogan's restraint and respect for Sara when he thinks her a nun is simply 
an extension o is respect for himself. He is a hero in the sense of Lancelot, a good man 
but tied to worldly'ideals and rewards. 

. Coogan's Bluff (1968) revitalized the detective film and introduced a new detective 
hero. The detective movie as a form seemed passe in 1968. But this first Siegel-Eastwood 

venture was devoid of the hoary notions that had carried over from the 1950s. Books had 

made peace with the times and adapted to new approaches, but most film-makers had clung to 
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the "existential" hero of the fifties and wrung that convention dry as Harper so vividly 
illustrated. This superbly self-reliant protagonist has been the staple oF the detective 
genre since Humphrey Bogart perfected him in the forties. John Hodiak adapted the charac- 
terization to the fifties. But in the sixties the "cold war" and post-war prosperity 
combined to popularize James Bond and his brother spies. The spy craze was waning by 1968. 
The audience was ready for a new hero. And in Coogan the image of the detective was brought 
me lines with changing tastes. The impress of the character can be seen in a movie like 
Klute. 


The quintessential "cool" in Coogan, which has characterized detectives from Bogart 
to Hodiak to "Bond", is depicted as a TF a mask Coogan has assumed to protect himself 
from feeling. 

When the director originally slated for Coogan's Bluff was fired, Don Siegel was pen- 
cilled in to replace him. According to Eastwood on the "Mike Douglas Show", most of the pre- 
production planning had already been done so they worked closely together on the film. 
Coogan is remarkable because it shows so clearly the impress of two strong personalities and 
talents working cooperatively. Eastwood's sense of colour makes itself felt. Madigan, 
filmed before it, has no feel of colpur being used to move forward the story line, while 
Coogan has a highly stylized use of color which underscores the quest motif. Browns, greys 
and greens--earth colors--predominate. The bare autumn landscape of New York matches the 
autumnal mood of the story. The spare, tight construction shows Siegel's influence as does 
the even and excellent quality of the acting. ; 

The persistent religious imagery that recurs from the Cloisters in Coogan to the ubi- 
quitous crosses in Dirty Harry appears here for the first time. The traditional parallel 
between the hardboiled tare and the knight was a literary device in Hammett and Chandler. 
Their heroes represent good -and vanquish evil, but salvation or damnation are presented in 
Marxian terms. Salvation is social and material rather than spiritual. The central char- 
acters themselves need not be saved nor could they be. They are of the Elect. There is no 
mechanism for salvation and no reward for it. 

George Grella in "Murder and the Mean Streets"11 describes the letdown at the end of 
the traditional hardboiled novel: 


More than a defeat of the spirit, the moment of depression is a symptom 
of the detective's personal sacrifice, the sadness that accompanies his 
adherence to his code... Nothing, not even love, must prevent the de- 
tective from finishing his quest. Without antecedents, unmarried, 
childless, he is totally alone. 


There is not this feeling at the end of Dirty Harry and Coogan's Bluff. In both films the 
hero has made spiritual commitments and discoveries in the course of the action which have 
added to his stature as a human being. There is not a Puritan sense of sin but rather a 
Christian sense of redemption. 

In Coogan, the character has had to realize that Raymond Chandler's detective is in- 
sufficient as an ideal. Coogan himself is a parody of his classic description quoted at the 
beginning of this study. And Coogan is a twisted version of that, closer to Mike Hammer than 
Sam Spade. He is amoral, and his dedication to his version of justice blinds him both to 
pity and practicality. Bereft of spiritual values he is a character who has no resources to 
fall back on. His "cool" is a mask assumed to protect himself from the damaging effects of 
human feelings, rather than the sign of superiority in traditional hardboiled films. It is 
a defect in Coogan--a means of escaping life. Coogan has set himself against pity, the high- 
est form of love, as if it is a mortal enemy. In an expository sequence in Ft. Tyron Park, 
the social worker mentions pity and he says pity is red. When she asks why, he explains that 
his "friend", while taking a man to prison, took pity on the man and let him say goodbye to 
his wife before they boarded the bus. The wife slipped her husband a knife and the "friend" 
got it in the gut. So the "friend" watched his pity spreading red around him on the floor. 
The prisoner escaped. Thus Coogan, implicitly the "friend" of the story, has set his face 
against pity and people since both can hurt. 

The real plot of Coogan's Bluff is Coogan's growing self-awareness and salvation, 
rather than the nominal pursuit of the murderer. The teaser is photographed in monochrome 
shades, beiges, pale blues, dirty greens, monotones like the hero. This teaser traces Coo- 
gan's capture of an Indian who has escaped from an unbearable present into a glorious past. 
Coogan exhibits less emotion toward the Indian than the Indian does toward the rabbit he is 
eating. On the way back to town Coogan stops at a girl's house, handcuffs his prisoner to 
the roof support, snubs his cigarette in front of the man after implying he'd give it to 
him. Then he wakes up the girl in full view of the Indian, and would make love in front of 
him, if the girl didn't make him draw the shade. He shows no respect for the Indian, no 
respect for the girl, no respect for his boss, and by extension, no respect for himself. It 
appears obvious that he has not only lost the capacity to love other people but also himself. 

The first bright color in the film is the red cross on the belly of the helicopter in 
which he is landing on the roof of the Pan Am Building when Coogan arrives in New York. This 
use of red will be repeated throughout the film--the cross and the color red, both associated 
with the Christian concept of salvation, are a recurring motif in the Siegel-Eastwood oeuvre. 
The color red, throughout the film, is worn by characters with a sexual dimension, the hooker 


Linnie Raven, the social worker. The hooker and Linnie Raven represent carnal love. And the’ 
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social worker, who will help him effect his salvation in the first scene, appears in a red 
sweater and in the final ene she appears at the Pan Am Building dressed completely in red. 
The extensive use of the Cloister underscores this medieval flavor. The villain is 
darkly evil. The loathly lady, Linnie Raven, is sexually enticing and available, while the 
social worker is both sexually and socially remote. Linnie Raven even leads Coogan into a 
trap, on the pretext of surrendering her lover,.after lulling him into false security by let- 
ting him,make love to her. The correlation between irresponsible sex and death reappears 
as a motif in all the Eastwood-Siegel films. The swift punishment meted out to lustful 
characters would satisfy St. Paul. It kills the characters in The Beguiled, causes the 
near destruction of Dave Garver in Play Misty for Me, does in the cae men who intend to rape 
Sister Sara, and spells the doom of the psychotic killer in Dirty Harry. 
Although lust and irresponsibility are quickly punished, the attitude toward women 
differs significantly from the norm in the hardboiled school. In the traditional film: 


The detective generally finds that the beautiful and available girl is 
also the source of guilt; conseguently, he is compelled to arrest a 
woman he desires or even loves. The particular terms of this sacrifice 
suggest the marked tendency of American fiction to depict women as 
potentially destructive, and demonstrate the detective's ambivalence 
toward them.12 ` 


None of the central characters in Eastwood-Siegel films are even remotely ambivalent about 
women. The contrast is drawn between the responsible love between a man and a woman and the 
lustful passion which carries with it its own punishment. The restraint shown by Hogan to- 
ward Sister Sara is rewarded by both Sister Sara and the money; Harry Callahan is likewise 
seen as chaste in the course of his quest. While Dave Garver (Misty) is saved by his real 
regard for his chick. But John MacBirney in The Beguiled is utterly damned by his disregard 
for the consequences of his actions. His wanton disregard for the feelings of the women he 
is using condemns him. 

The women in these films are usually strong and intelligent. They are, on the whole, 
more characteristic of the women in Westerns than the "innocent" that characterizes mysteries 
and which Siegel himself admits a weakness for. The social worker, Sara and the women in 
The Beguiled are all capable of taking care of themselves. The social worker in Coogan's 
Bluff is not one of Siegel's favorite characters but she is a believable one. Sieger thought 
she lacked innocencel3, but professional social workers have a tendency to lack that quality. 
Susan Clark's portrayal strikes the right balance between being tough enough to do a thank- 
less job and soft enough to keep hoping. She and Sara have that appealing characteristic of 
being able to take care of themselves, and intelligent enough to realize that people need 
people. These films reflect neither the career girl stereotypes of Doris Day and Rosalind 
Russell nor the romantic mush of Love Story. 

The character Coogan, as written by Herb Meadows and Dean Riesner, is a first cousin 
of "the man with no name," tough, cool, and deadly on the surface. But "the man with no 
name" was a hero, unconventional, but still a man who uses his deadly skill to help the weak 
and punish the wicked. Coogan is an anti-hero, a confused and basically lonely man who 
hides his insecurities behind a fierce persona drawn from Playboy and old Bogart films. He 
is not a technical anti-hero, in the sense that Bogart is in Casablanca or Paladin in Have 
Gun, Will Travel. These technical anti-heroes operate outside the bounds of conventional 
morality and feel unconstrained by the conventions of Society, but they have right instincts. 
They possess that final moral vision called for by Chandler and embodied by Ross Macdonald in 
Lew Archer--roughhewn, but pure. Coogan, on the other hand, is an anti-hero developed out 
of the rich theatrical tradition. He carries the seeds of his own destruction, but also of 
his salvation. Eastwood and Siegel's universe is not deterministic. Coogan has turned his 
face away from people after being hurt and disillusioned. But there is no way he can escape 
from life, any more than the social worker can pretend she doesn't care about Coogan. At 
the end of the film he has begun the painful task of re-integration into the human race. The 
scene in which he doesn't give the cigarette to the Indian is balanced at the end by his 
giving a cigarette to his prisoner in the helicopter. Although the social worker's caring 
may have triggered his re-examination of his values, only Coogan himself could make the 
change. No one could help until he was ready to help himself. 

Coogan's Bluff contributed the first part of the trilogy which progressed to Two Mules 
for Sister Sara and was completed with Dirty Harry. Redemptive salvation, emotional matur- 
ity, the relationship of the individual to the law and man's need for human relationships are 
the basic elements of their work. The character established in Coogan is developed further 
in Sister Sara and completed in the hero-figure of Harry Callahan. Their work posits a be- 
lief in good and evil. Siegel believes in Evil as a positive force, a Manichean universe 
with Good and Evil as positive opposing forces. He believes everyone has a vast capacity 
for evil which must be suppressed. While Eastwood would seem to see Evil as an absence of 
Good. A man sins through failure to do what is right and by allowing his passions free rein. 
These different approaches to good and evil have enriched their work. The stiff moralism 
.inherent in Eastwood's philosophy is softened by Siegel's ethical humanism. Siegel's tempta- 
tion, apparent in other works, to draw good heroes and bad villains seems moderated, so their 
heroes emerge as recognizable human beings. The puritanical attitude toward irresponsible 
sex is also of central importance. Their character's attitude toward sex parallels his other 
attitudes. Thus he is revealed through these attitudes. Coogan's exploitive sexual attitudes 

---continued on page 269 
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A WORD WITH DESMOND BAGLEY 


BY DERYCK HARVEY 


Desmond Bagley didn't need the success of John Huston's film, based upon his novel, 

The Freedom Trap, to know that he had made the big leagues as an author. His royalty state- 
ments have been proving it for years. See the film, a typical Paul Newman thriller, if you 
get the chance. It is all plot, something unusual these days. 

If the name Desmond Bagley is not yet familiar, it will be. He has written nine novels 
in ten years, and recently all of them have soared into the Alistair Maclean and Hammond Innes 
bestseller bracket in Britain, Scandinavia and European countries. 

This is not a comparison he likes, but Mr. Bagley, a slim-figured man of 50 and a ready 
and witty conversationalist, turns it to his advantage. "Oh, yes, I'm quite conscious of it," 
he says, "especially when the managing editor of Fontana, Mark Collins, has promised me one 
million paperbacks in 1973." 

We met at Mr. Bagley's home at Totnes, a small town in Devon, one of England's most 
beautiful counties, in the fall. "We are now in September," he said with a smile, "the season 
of mists and mellow royalty statements, whick reflect the increasing sales, quite naturally." 
MacLean and Innes? "Well, I don't think any writer likes being bracketed with other writers, 
it sort of classifies him--and writers don't like to be classified, they like to think they're 
unique." 

Mr. Bagley is undoubtedly unique. Much of his own life of adventure is to be exper- 
ienced through his books, The Golden Keel, High Citadel, Wyatt's Hurricane, Landslide, The 
Vivero Letter, The Spoilers, Running Blind, The Freedom Trap, and The Tightrope Men. "I don't 
write crime novels,” he insisted. There's usually a crime element in it, but they aren't 
detective stories in the sense that there's a mystery to be solved. Certainly not in the 
classic sense, and not even in an extended sense. I write novels of action, and it's the 
usual thing, good versus evil, I suppose." 

His first book, The Golden Keel, to be filmed in Rome this year (1974), concerns some 
men who, in the war, buried Mussolini's treasure, are now going back years later to dig it up. 
"Now that might have been all right in 1964, because the men would be in their early forties. 
But in 1974, they're getting pretty long in the tooth. So I don't know how they'll go about 
ita" 


Before turning novelist, Mr. Bagley was a freelance journalist. "I'd written three 
novels in my spare time," he explained. "All of them, even I recognized, were so bad that I 
didn't keep them, or send them to a publisher. I suppose you could call them setting-up exer- 
cises.'" Very soon, he resolved to do better. "I had about 4300 which I clutched in my sticky 
little fist, and said: 'This'1ll allow me to take three months off and settle down, and I'll 
write a novel, writing full-time.''' He came up with The Golden Keel. "It's a story I'd been 
thinking of writing, on and off, for about 12 years. I wrote it, sent it to Collins, who pub- 
lished it, and since then everything has gone on and on." 

He is content to keep himself to one book a year. "My publisher would accept more than 
one novel a year, but they'd have to be published under a pseudonym. . You see, it takes time 
to exploit a nove, and a year is just right, I'd say." He writes long books, probably 100,000 
words. "I believe in giving the public their money's-worth!" i 

Ideas take time to mature. "To conceive the story might take several years. My next 
novel, I conceived in 1965, and I spent a lot of time doing research. I went to the South 
Pole. So it can take a long time. The time on the typewriter, depending on how it goes, takes 
all about four months. That's writing the first draft, consulting my editor over it, and wri- 
ting the second draft." 

I'm always interested in how an author gets down to work. "Half past nine until 11," 
said Mr. Bagley, mouthing an unlit pipe, "then I have some tea. Half past 11 until one, then 
I have lunch. Two until four, then I have some tea. Half past four until six, when I have a 
drink." At this point, he grew visibly excited: "But I'm taking steps to computerize this 
operation. The work on the second draft consists mostly of adjusting the balance of the novel. 
For example, between the end of Chapter 5 and the beginning of Chapter 6, I might say there 
isn't enough tension. I can increase that tension in one of three ways, by reducing the ten- 
sion at the end of Chapter 5, so that there's a critical gap, or by increasing the tension at 
the beginning of Chapter 6, or by a combination of the two. $ 

"Now, that doesn't take a lot of writing; it takes a lot of thought. It takes a lot of 
rewriting, and a large part of the writing on the second draft is sheer copy-typing--whole 
chunks of it. Now if I had the first half already in a computer, I could save by the computer. 
Type out from page 900 to 930 and stop. Page 931 to 964, delete and substitute the following 
...and so on, you see?" 


Len Deighton uses the same method. "He did it when he wrote a novel called Bomber. In 
fact-his book is dedicated to his computer, I think." A computer should also help Mr. Bagley 
to keep tabs on his contracts. "It is getting a bit confusing. I've written over a period of 


ten years, nine novels in 18 languages which are published in 15 different forsm: that's hard- 
covers, softcovers, serial rights, radio reading rights, radio drama rights, and so on and so 
on. About 15 different forms, which leads to 24,300 different possible combinations, you see.. 
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Now if I had to work out all that by hand, I wouldn't have time to write any novels." 

‘Boyishly fascinated by complex machines, Mr. Bagley raced on: "Now, I'm certain there 
are soft spots in my business operation. What I want to do is put everything in the computer 
and say to the computer, 'Teli me the German serials rights over the past five years, and estab- 
lish a trend.' The machine can do that. If the trend is down, I get on to my foreign rights 
manager and say, ‘What the hell's gone wrong with the German serial rights?'" 

But back to basics. Bagley books don't have a series character. "No, I'd get bored. 
The whole point is that if you have a series character like Hamilton's Matt Helm, pretty soon 
you can't distinguish one novel from another. Your central character becomes rather frozen 
and fossilised into certain attitudes. I'd rather have a different character each time. If 
any one of my characters appears in more than one novel, they usually tend to be my villains 
rather than my heroes." A villain in Running Blind also appears in The Freedom Trap, a cheer- 
ful scoundrel from The Golden Keel in The Spoilers. "But I am advised by the person who sells 
the film rights of my books taht I shouldn't do it, because it leads to complications in the 
contracts." 

Talking of film rights, High Citadel has also been sold, but it is still on the shelf. 
Trevor Howard was interested in Wyatt's Hurricane, but so far has been unable to raise the 
money. "It would be a rather expensive film. A cast of thousands, all black, and half of the 
United States Navy." An option on Landslide was taken by Associated British, but the company 
collapsed in a take-over. An option on The Spoilers has been renewed by Paramount. And Run- 
ning Blind will be made into a film within five years, shot entirely in Iceland. 

An inveterate traveller, Mr. Bagley was first bitten by the wanderlust in 1946. "I 
was working in the aircraft industry, specialising in machine-gun turrets, but with the end 
of the war the bottom dropped out of the market, as you might say. I decided to emigrate, so 
I went to South Africa by road. That's how I started travelling--right across the Sahara. 
Quite an interesting trip. I only started to travel seriously after that, after I'd written 
a few books. It was also then that I was able to afford to travel extensively." He and his 
South African wife, Joan, crossed the Sahara in 1972. They have also visited the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, Scandinavia, Iceland and Greenland. 

- Success as an author gave him freedom. "Oh, yes. Not only the freedom, I had the 
time. It also gave me hard cash. Because travel is expensive--the way I travel is expensive, 
anyway. I go to a place first, and that triggers off ideas." If ideas come hard, plots are 
easy. "It isn't as though I start to look for a plot. I start to look for a theme, and if 
you get a theme you can find any number of plots to illustrate it. It's the theme that's hard 
to come by." So he consciously puts himself in the way of possible themes. "Oh, yes, that's 
the idea. All writers ought to travel." 

While resident in South Africa, he did all sorts of odd jobs. "You usually see a 
photograph of the author on the back of the jacket, and there's a little bit about him--he's 
been a short-order cook in San Francisco, and a lumberjack in Canada, and all this kind of 
thing. Well, I've done the same thing: it's a foundation of experience. I was forty years 
old before my first book was published. This experience is valuable, especially to a thriller 
writer. 

He met Joan, his wife, who calls him Simon--all his friends call him Simon--in 1959 and 
they were married the following year. "She keeps the filing system going, and she protects me 
from the people who suddenly pitch up and who I don't particularly want to see. She acts as 
my social secretary. Next year, we're going to South Africa. She'll do all the planning, 
booking the tickets, that kind of thing. But I type all my own stuff, and I answer all my own 
letters." I 
As an author, Desmond Bagley doesn't necessarily worry about where his next story is 
coming from, but he reckons to know all about nervous stress. "Well, I know a little bit about 
stress because I've just had heart trouble. I was in the intensive care unit of Torbay Hos- 
pital. There's a lot of nervous stress involved in writing a novel, much more than in being 
a journalist. I know a journalist has to do a lot of rushing around to get his stories, but 
if he misses a story it doesn't matter--whereas when you're writing a novel, if you cock it up 
that's a helluva lot of work gone down the drain. It's a more creative job than just report- 
ing. Writing a novel covers such a long period of time, you have to have a lot of stamina. 
You start a novel, put a blank sheet of paper in here, and you think well, it'll be four 
months before this is over. Added to which, there's a certain amount of physical stress. In 
terms of physical toil, working on novels is comparable to such an occupation as digging a 
grave. If you ever have occasion to dig a grave, you'll find that it can only be done by one 

erson." P ae 
E If Mr. Bagley doesn't really like comparisons, he does acknowledge at least one influence. 
"Not long ago," he said, "I was glancing rather idly at the first chapter of The Golden Keel, 
my first novel, and was astonished to find that it was practically pure Nevil Shute. I didn't 
do it consciously, but I suppose it's turned out that way. It's very hard to say who has in- 
fluenced me; I try not to be influenced, as a matter of fact. Ever since I started writing 
novels, I don't read them as I used to. Most of my reading these days is non-fiction." 

And his bookshelves are full of reference works. "Down here's the standard reference 
shelf which any writer of any kind should have. Dictionaries and almanacs and things like 
that. The bottom shelf is devoted to languages and reference books other than English. Ano- 
ther section is devoted to reference books concerning my own field." He put it more clearly: 
"I've never had one of my heroes abandoning a ship at sea. It might happen sometime. If it 
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does, I have that book, How to Abandon Ship. I've always wanted to write a novel about an 
avalanche, so in my travels in the Arctic, I asked the Cold Regions Research and Engineering 
Laboratory of the United States Army to send me the standard work on avalanches. You see, 
if you're writing about anything at all, you've got to know as much about it as possible 
even though most of the stuff that you learn never appears in the novel. It gives you a 
background which gives you confidence in writing. Anyway, it's said that what you leave out 
of a novel is more important than what you put into it." 

I was lucky. The Bagley's, whom I first met at a Crime Writers' Association conference, 
took me into their home, gave me their time, and invited me to dinner. Success couldn't have 
come to a finer couple, and I'd recommend anyone who likes reading a good adventure yarn to 
start on the Bagley books right now. They very soon become addictive. 
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THE LITERARY WORKS OF FICTIONAL DETECTIVES AND “WATSONS” 
A Quiz By B., A, PIKE 


Each of the works listed below was "written" by a detective or "Watson" in detective fiction-- 


whodunit? 
. The Economics of s Spendthrift 
. Who Killed William Rufus? 


e Murderer s Vade- cum 


1 

2 

3 

4. Murderers Speak 

5. First Princ Tes of Detection 

6. Driftwood (a play, successful at the Embassy in London and the Pilgrim in N.Y.) 
7. The Wayward Mortarboard 

8. Kensington Gore 

9. Notes on the Collecting of Incunabula 
10. Death Twixt Wind and Water 
11. Study of 1000 Unlikely But Recorded Motives for Murder 
12. "The Psychology of the Re-Orientation of Paranoiacs" 
13. A "delightful little book on the Caroline poets" 


14. The Dying Goldfish 
15:4X Fook of poems, published by Hearne & Mingworth 


16. A "corpus of the bronze age statues of the western Mediterranean" 
17. A "paper on the ‘coinage of Charlemagne" 


18. An “analysis of great writers of detective fiction" 

19. (as editor) An "exhaustive edition of the whole works of Samuel Butler (the 
elder) 

20. 42 Routes from the Old Bailey to Scotland Yard 


ANSWERS 
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SPORTS AND THE MYSTERY STORY 
V, GOLF 


BY MARVIN LACHMAN 


As followers of Spiro Agnew know, golf courses (and politics) are frought with danger. 
News stories have documented Mr. Agnew's propensity for hitting unsuspecting people when his 
shots go awry. Mystery readers have long known this as their literature is replete with ex- 
amples of violence on the golf course. 

Golfer-author Kin Platt speculates on this phenomenon in The Kissing Gourami (1970) 
which begins at the Los Angeles Open. His detective, Max Roper, follows new tournament play- 
er Ty Barnum who he redundantly calls a former "defensive linebacker." Barnum looks very 
good in practice, often hitting his drives with such skill that he places four shots within 
a six-foot radius. Speculating on this unlikely event, Roper comments, "It struck me that 
given this kind of deadly accuracy, a man wouldn't need a gun or a permit to take somebody's 
head off at a range of 250 yards." 

Golf clubs are considered possible weapons in Tragedy at the 13th Hole (1933) by Miles 
Burton and Death of a Golfer (1937) by Anthony Wynne. n the former book Desmond Merrion and 
Inspector John Arnold investigate the death of a prominent gentleman afterhe has been hit on 
the head by a golf ball. In the latter, a golfer is stabbed by a small knife as he drives 
off the first tee. Conveniently, a photograph taken at the split-second he swung confirms 
that no one was close to him, and speculation centers around the possibility that the knife 
was concealed in the victim's golf club. Trick clubs and the differences between wooden and 
the then new steel clubs are considered by scientist-detective Dr. Hailey. 

Occasionally, in a freak accident, a golfing injury can be self-inflicted. In Tal- 
mage Powell's "In the House of the Rats" (EQMM 9/70), an old man's "ball hit a live oak trunk 
dead-center and returned straight to his temple with a speed a little less than that of a 
bullet." This injury confines him to bed and makes him easy prey for his greedy family. 

A recurrent theme through golf mysteries is the body found on the course. Herbert 
Adams, of whom more later, entitled one of his golf mysteries, The Body in the Bunker (1935). 
His titular corpse is found in the 15th hole bunker, a sandpit so difficult that it has been 
nicknamed "Hell." Adams' course is fictional, but a real course is used in Angus MacVicar's 
Murder at the Open (1965). MacVicar, serving as his own "Watson," is at St. Andrew's in Scot- 

and wit s friend, detective Aidan Campbell, to see the British Open. Strolling on the 

famous course (MacVicar carries a number 3 iron as a walking stick) they discover a body in 
the bunker of the 17th hole, "the world's most famous hole." Of St. Andrews MacVicar says: 
"It had a green glory that to a golfer was like a Constable landscape to an art lover." In 
this most realistic of golf mysteries, such famous golfers as Jack Nicklaus, Gary Player, 
Tony Lema, and Doug Sanders are described; none are suspects. 

Scotsman MacVicar knows his sport as does American Judson Phillips (Hugh Pentecost), 

a low handicap golfer. A 1952 Pentecost novelet, "Murder Plays Through" (reprinted in EQMM 

9/54), is authentic, from the description of the Calcutta Pool to its discussion of correct 

golf swings and strategy. The setting is a professional tournament, and the corpse is found 
in the 8th hole sand trap; a golf club is the murder weapon. 

Murder and golf were frequently companions during the Golden Age of the mystery. Her- 
cule Poirot's client is found murdered in a bunker in Agatha Christie's Murder on the Links 
(1923). Poirot, incidentally, does not play golf because golf courses, except for the tee 
boxes, are too assymetrical for him. A later Christie book, The Boomerang Clue (1934), begins 
as "Bobby" Jones tees off at the 14th hole of a Welsh golf course. He is no relation to the 
famous American golfer, being instead the fourth son of the Vicar of Marchbolt. Near the 17th 
hole Jones finds a man who apparently has fallen off a cliff and whose dying words "Why didn't 
they ask Evans?" form the British title of this book. 

An early Mrs. Zenith Brown mystery, written as by David Frome, was Murder on the Sixth 
Hole+(1931; U.S. title: The Strange Death of Martin Green). Rex Stout's first Nero Wolfe, Fer- 
de-Lance (1934) tells of the famous armchair detective’s investigation when the president of 
"Holland University" dies on the 4th hole fairway of a course in Pleasantville, New York. 
Michael Innes, whose mystery career began during the Golden Age, waited until 1971's An Awk- 
ward Lie before essaying a golf background. A body is found in the inevitable bunker, and 
John Appleby and son investigate this corpse and its subsequent disappearance. 

Finishing 18 holes of golf is no guarantee of survival. In David Dodge's "Murder Is No 
Accident" (Esquire 10/49; reprinted in EQMM 9/53), a man is killed in the locker room, as is 
the victim in Herbert Adams' The Golf House Mystery (1933). A later Adams novel, The 19th 
Hole Myste (1939), permits the victim to complete his round of golf and emerge from the locker 
room, eat = is struck down in that lounge to which golfers traditionally retire to imbibe 
alcohol and verbally replay their shots. 

Once "hooked" on golf, many find it difficult to concentrate on much else, and the sport 
becomes an obsession. The mystery has described many characters afflicted with this virus--e.g. 


Jack Hartington, hero of Agatha Christie's "The Mystery of the Blue Jar'" (Metropolitan Magazine, 
1924; reprinted in EQMM 5/44 and Witness for the Prosecution, 1948). He says, ite is bart when 
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you are 24 years of age, and your one ambition in life is to reduce your handicap at golf, to 
be forced to give time and attention to the problem of earning your living." Though he calls 

golf "the real business of life," Hartington goes to work each day--after playing a round of 

golf. One day his game is interrupted by a cry of "Murder!" chapter in Miss Christie's 


The Seven Dials Mystery (1929), entitled "Mainly About Golf," tells of a rich, but inept, 
go anatic. 
Another golf fanatic, in E. C. Bentley's "The Sweet Shot" (Trent Intervenes, 1938; re- 


printed in EOMM 7/52), is found dead on the 2nd hole fairway. His clothing, face, and hair 
are all singed as if he had been struck by lightning. Robert J. Tilley's "The Great Golf Mys- 
tery" (EQMM 2/68) presents the golf fantatic as murderer, rather than victim. The 4th Tee 
Murderer (as Tilley calls him) kills his wife when she takes up golf and, though she has atro- 
cious form, defeats him. After his trial, at which he is judged by "twelve low-handicap men," 
the 4th Tee Murderer analogizes life to golf, referring to "...learning to drive straight and 
true down the fairway of life, resisting the lure of bunker and the snare of rough, purifying 
ourselves little by little as we grope fumblingly toward par, and then the Great Beyond." 

Herbert Adams, the greatest author of mysteries with a golfing background, frequently 
viewed life through golfer's eyes. He wrote five golf novels under his cwn name and one (The 
Owl, 1937) under his Jonathan Gray pseudonym. He had earlier published The Perfect Round 

27), a collection of 19 golfing stories, 6 of which are mysteries. In this book which 
Adams called "tales of golfers, rather than tales of golf," he describes an optimist as a golf- 
er on the first tee; a pessimist is the same golfer on ithe second tee. Belittling a fellow- 
golfer who proposes to a girl he has known for a week, one of Adams' characters says, "Four 
days is bogey...it has been done in two." 

Inspector Knowles of Adams' The Golf House Mystery comments, "...when I see the divots 
on an average course I feel they show the track of a criminal. A man who doesn't replace turf 
is capable of anything." Adams is especially good (and amusing) on golf club politics and 
ethics. The Body in the Bunker contains an amusing chapter detailing the meeting of the local 
golf club's comi ee opened with a debate about a man who allegedly cheated during a mixed 
foursome. In The 19th Hole Mystery, Adams has one of his characters describe how to get a 
"hole in’ one"--and still lose the Ete to your opponent. Adams tells many anecdotes, includ- 
ing one about the golf fanatic who died on the 18th hole and, per his will, was cremated, 
having his ashes spread on the first fairway. The victim in the book is Knowles' bete noir: 
the man who cuts large divots without replacing them. Adams saves some of his scorn for those 
ill-mannered golfers in a hurry whom he calls "The Thrusting Brigade--those who want to see 
how many pairs they can play through." 

Roger Bennion, Adams' leading series character, is a competent golfer who conducts many 
of his interrogations while playing a round with a suspect. Bennion frequently analyzes sus- 
pects’ golf scores at the time a murder was committed, pondering the question whether a recent 
murderer could concentrate on golf or whether his poor score would be a clue to his guilt. 
Bennion's personal life is scrutinized in Death Off the Fairway (1936), which tells of his in- 
vestigation into the death of the man whose body is foun oating, near the 14th fairway, in 
a stream. The detective's racial views are examined in Death on the First Tee (1957), a book 
dealing with "colour bar" at an English golf club. A black medical student from an emerging 
African kingdom is engaged to a club member, and there is much trouble (including murder) when 
he attempts to play at her club. 

Troubles plague the narrator of Horace G. Hutchinson's The Lost Golfer (1930). He is 
afflicted with a serious golf disease: "socketing" the mashie, i.e., hitting approaches off 
the shank of the mashie. Instead of the ball going directly toward the pin it goes off to 
the side at nearly a right angle. The cure is solitary practice and when our hero goes off 
"alone with my mashie and my God" he is kidnapped from the practice turf. 

Possibly the ultimate in real life golf fanaticism (and trouble) was evidenced by the 
Southern California amateur, twice winner of the Eisenhower golf tournament in Palm Springs, 
who was sought by Internal Revenue Service agents for evasion of federal taxes. According to 
the New York Times of March 30, 1973, he was finally tracked down on the 9th fairway of the 
Yorba Linda, California Country Club by two I.R.S. mem who rented a golf cart and made their 
arrest as the fugitive teed off. 

Some golf fanatics do get Jack Hartington's wish; they are able to retire and golf. In 
Victor Canning's The Limbo Line (1963), a British agent retires at 35 to golf and farm. It is 
on a golf course that his former boss meets him for a game as the first ploy in a plan to bring 
him back for "one more mission." Don Von Elsner's David Danning, series character in A Bullet 
for Your Dreams (1968) and others, is a lawyer, detective, and spy. Middle-aged, he considers 
himself semi-retired and plays golf several times weekly. "On days when his putts were drop- 
ping, since he was older than Julius Boros, he could even toy with the thought of retiring com- 
pletely, going on the pro tour, and becoming the oldest man ever to win the U.S. Open." 

Fiction's most famous spy, James Bond, meets a wealthy fanatic who will do anything to 
win at games, whether canasta or golf. The villain of Goldfinger (1959) challenges Bond to a 
$10,000 golf match at "the greatest seaside course in the world," Royal St. Marks. Bond has a 
powerful, albeit risky, game but is out of practice. His opponent has spent thousands on les- 
sons and equipment--and cheats at every opportunity. Ian Fleming provides his readers with an 
extremely suspenseful, well-described golf match which is even after the first 17 holes. 

Two mysteries have featured professional golfers as detectives. Will Duke's Fair Prey 
(1956) is about a young pro, new to the tour. Anthony Boucher praised this paperback original 

---continued on page 269 
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CHARLIE CHAN 
A Biography 


by Fred Dueren 


Earl Derr Biggers' Charlie Chan is one of the most likeable of fictional detectives. 
Though perhaps more widely known from the later series of movies, he appeared in six books 
between 1925 and 1932, half of them taking place in the exotic Hawaiian Islands setting. 
Charlie changed relatively little from his first appearance to his last, but his fame grew 
and he was promoted from a Detective-Sergeant, reporting to Captain Hallet in The House With- 
out a Key (1925), to an Inspector completely in charge of the case in The Keeper of the Keys 
(1932). Charlie is often complimented as being the best detective of the Honolulu police; 
however, due to a shortage of serious crimes he considers himself not to be fully utilizing 
his talents. 

Charlie is a middle-aged, rather corpulent person, "cheeks chubby, skin ivory tinted, 
black hair close-cropped." Despite his weight he walks "with the light dainty step of a 
woman," and can slip noiselessly into any room. He has dark keen eyes that are always 
alert and restless in a serene face. He is an undistinguished figure in his Western clothes, 
but in the privacy of his home on Punchbowl Hill he reverts to his ancestral culture, wearing 
a loose robe of dark purple silk close at the neck but with wide sleeves, and silk shoes with 
felt soles. In his home he is "all Oriental ... suave and ingratiating but remote." He 
speaks English with some accent, lapsing into pure Cantonese when talking to his cousin Chan 
Kee Lim in San Francisco. 

We know very little of Charlie's early life other than that he was born in China and 
spent his youth there, apparently working as a cook. He came to Hawaii about 1900. He be- 
came the head boy at the beach house of Sally Jordan, whom he then left to join the Honolulu 
police. Sally Jordan helped Charlie get his American citizenship—something he is very 
proud of. When he came from China Charlie brought along his mother, taking care of her and 
keeping her in his house until she died. It was not until after coming to Hawaii that he 
met the woman who was to become the mother of his eleven children—eight boys and three 
girls. Of those children Henry is the oldest; Rose (the "flower of his flock") is the oldest 
girl and away at college in Southern California; Barry, born in 1928, was named after a 
friend encountered in Behind That Curtain. Mrs. Chan, jolly and as broad as Charlie, governs 
the house but has never become as Americanized as Charlie. 

The Chan bungalow is perched on a hillside overlooking Honolulu. His home is as 
Oriental as his personal attire. The living room had an old Chinese rug on the floor, lan- 
terns hanging from the ceiling, carved teakwood tables covered with bowls, porcelain wine 
jars and dwarfed trees, and a picture painted on silk of a bird on an apple bough. He drives 
a Model T, referred to only as a flivver; and he drives it rather fast and recklessly. 

When conducting an investigation Charlie is always subservient, kind, courteous and 
modest. He is fond of saying that the Chinese are a psychic people, but he shrewdly sticks 
to solid facts and evidence in his work. Conceding that fingerprints and mechanics work 
well in books he finds his own cases are solved best when he "thinks deep" about the people 
and passions involved. To get the information he needs he willingly disguises himself as a 
slow-witted Chinese, or taking a job for an extended period as a cook. He takes an intense 
intérest in all murder cases, not just those he is personally working on, and avidly obtains 
all information available. His superior officer, Captain Hallet or later an unnamed "Chief", 
has complete confidence in his ability and generally lets Charlie run a case as he wants. 
After The Black Camel (1929) he is burdened with a Japanese assistant, Kashima, who is 
usually more trouble than necessary. 

Charlie's last case is an unofficial investigation that he gets involved in in South- 
ern California, finishing his recorded career at a point at which we know there must be 
more, wondering what finally became of the amiable Chinaman and his numerous children. 


* * * * * * * * * + * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


HELP! HELP! 


Mike Nevins, more recently assisted by Randy Cox, has been doing yoeman work on the 
' Bibliography of Crime Fiction, and both are finding their loads too heavy. Anyone with access 
toa library with good bibliographič:resources who is interesting in helping on this project, 
please contact Mike directly: 4466 West Pine Blvd., Apt. 21-D, St. Louis, Mo. 63108. 
In addition, as the listing in this issue indicates, Robert Green is having difficulty 
assembling the paperback portion of the Checklist. Anyone able to help here contact him di- 
rectly: 3044 Georgia Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 55426. 
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FOOTSTEPS ON THE GOLDEN ROAD 
An ADDENDUM To "THE GoLDEN ROAD TO SAMARKAND 


a“ 
BY FRANK D, MCSHERRY JR, 


"Sweet to ride forth at evening from the wella 
Where shadows pass gigantic on the sands 
And softly through the silence beat the bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samarkand." --~ 

James Elroy Fleckert 


Once, and only once, was there a magazine devoted almost entirely to tales of this 
kind, Oriental Tales, reminiscent in setting, style and themes of the Arabian Nights. It did 
not succeed. Perhaps its editorial policy was too narrowly based to attract large numbers of 
readers. After nine issues, this campanion magazine of Weird Tales, also edited by Farns- 
worth Wright, changed its name to Magic Carpet and its policy to include adventure stories, 
usually historical adventure, but it was too late. After five more issues the magazine 
folded; the Magic Carpet was rolled up and put away. 


Issues of this rare magazine of 1930-1934 are seldom seen today even by collectors. 
Few of its tales have ever been reprinted and even the reprints are hard to find. (Robert E. 
Howard's Sowers of the Thunder, a collection of four novelettes from the magazine, was printed 
only last year, but the entire edition of 2503 copies sold out--at $12 a copy!--in less than 
six months and is already scarce.) 


Scarcer yet is a digest-sized paperback collection of the tales of the Dragoman, Hamid 
the Attar, from the magazine's beginning: The Man Who Limped, and Other Stories, by Otis Adel- 
bert Kline, Saint Enterprises, 1946. Three of its six stories fall into the detective-crime 
category, including its first, and title, story. 


Listen, while over a table at Silat's the aging Hamid calls for tobacco of "golden 
Persian leaf ... also brew us coffee, bitter as faith betrayed...2 black as a Nubian at mid- 
night"3, and tells of his first love. 


Long years ago he saw a lovely girl unveiled in a moonlit garden in Jerusalem, "with 
Paradise in her eyes"4, singing a love song of the desert raiders--and bemoaning her coming 
forced marriage to a powerful, warlike sheik she does not love. Hamid falls madly in love, 
forgetting his father's warning: "Beware of women...who, feigning accident or innocence, dis- 
close their charms to thy gaze"5, and aids her escape from Jerusalem before the great sheik 
arrives. On the road to Damascus, he discovers, with a pain not only physical, a confidence 
racket old when Babylon was new, in "The Man Who Limped" (Oriental Stories, October-Nov. 1930). 


In style, mood, setting, and uncompromising plot, this short story is a fine pastiche 
of an Arabian Nights tale. So are the other two stories, both novelettes, though their plots 
are a little more in the pulp tradition. 


In "The Dragoman's Confession" (Oriental Stories, Summer, 1932), Hamid recounts another 
adventure of his youth, when, wealthy and happily married, he sees an objet d'art for sale: 
the daughter of a Chinese warlord, almond-eyed and golden-skinned, the Tiger Lily, Lo Foo, a 
princess from Cathay, kidnapped by Mongol raiders from her father's garden half a world away. 
Hamid rescues her when her new owner slashes her with a whip, knocking the man down and buying 
the girl himself as a present for his wife. 


Hamid returns home to find his wife dead of poison and himself accused of the crime. 
In a flash Hamid loses wife, wealth, and freedom; and is within minutes of losing his life to 
the Pasha's executioner when the Chinese girl intervenes. Hamid--and the reader--watch wide- 
eyed as she uses the unusual education of a warlord's daughter to solve the crime, punish the 
villains, and restore Hamid to his own again, in a strange but fitting fashion. (Whether her 
scheme would actually work in practice is another and more doubtful matter, but the story is 
a fast and satisfying one.) 


Following on its footsteps Hamid takes the Believer's journey to Mecca and the holy 
Black Stone of Ka'abah, in "The Dragoman's Pilgrimage" (Magic Carpet, January 1933). But the 
sight that impresses him more is the brunette lady Layla, so lovely it seems Allah "had opened 
the gates of Paradise and left them unguarded, so she could come forth."6 But is that a warn- 
ing he sees flashing in her eyes? 


Young and in love, Hamid ignores that look--and learns too late that she is bait for 
the vicious gang trapping and robbing tourists, led by the disguised Abu al Kurbaj, the Father 
of the Whip, whose true identity no man knows. Flogged within an inch of his life, Hamid 
awakes in a cemetery under the stars, stripped of every item of clothing and every piece of 
gold. Becoming leader of a small band of survivors of the gang's attacks, he leads the hunt 
for the hidden leader and the secret headquarters of the dangerous, politically powerful gang 
that local officials (who are getting half of its profits) say does not exist, in a ee story 

---continued on page 282 
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IT’S FOR YOU, INSPECTOR, YOU'VE BEEN CANCELED 


BY Jon Ury 


Pardon me if I take issue with the FCC, the critics, Congress and all the other people 
who seem to be upset about the current "crime wave" on television. As one brought up on a 
steady diet of private eyes, from Lamont Cranston to Mr. Keen, I can testify that there are 
no ill effects. Oh, I may glance longingly down a dark alley at midnight, or write the oc- 
casional mash note to my friendly neighborhood Smith & Wesson dealer, but these are harmless 
enough foibles I should think. 


I welcomed the advent of the cops-and-robbers offered up by the networks, and I waited 
breathlessly for my favorite sleuth to be presented on a weekly basis in living color. But, 
alas, he never appeared. The hawklike profile, the calabash pipe, the deerstalker hat were 
all given short shrift, if indeed any shrift at all, and Sherlock Holmes remains unseen. 


Holmes and his mileau, the swirling fogs of the East India Docks, the vile opium dens 
near Wapping Old Stairs, the pursued criminals "subsiding into an alehouse", all seemed ready 
made for a prime time series. Perhaps GM would sponsor the entire hour. But as I watch the 
crop of latter day shamuses I'm forced to admit that the Master Detective is nőt up to the 
gaff. The problem, obviously, is technological. Today's writers and their fictional progeny 
can't operate without all kinds of computers and fancy gadgets that astound the viewer and 
hype the Nielsen. 


McGarrett, confronted with a body on a deserted beach, dashes to the car and radios 
for Che, who arrives on the double backed by enough assistants to staff NASA and a lab appar- 
ently financed by the Carnegie Foundation. 


Or take Kojak. By the time he cracks a few jokes and gets to the murder scene the 
place has been cordoned off, photographed, dusted for prints and searched. The Lieutenant 
merely orders Stavros to get a readout from their data bank on left handed pawnbrokers arrested 
in the past six months and spends the rest of the show tracking them down. 


Holmes, on the other hand, would need only a brief circuit of the premises, perhaps 
kneeling on all fours or even stretching out full length occasionally, to glean all the facts. 
The killer, he'd reveal, was six feet tall, heavy set with sandy hair, worked as a teller in 
a large bank, was a gambler and had been losing steadily, had returned from a trip to France 
within the fortnight, and was wearing a bandage on his left hand. He would also know the sus- 
pect's identity but a prefer to withhold that information until he confirmed it in person. 
Efficient, yes, but somewhat lacking in visual drama and not one technological breakthrough 
in the whole program. 


It's true Holmes had his own do-it-yourself lab but it was only a Bunsen burner and a 
few old retorts, some chemicals, litmus paper, a battered microscope and such. No spectro- 
graphic analysis or chromatography, no feedback from NCIC, not even a fingerprint file. I'd 
like to see Inspector Erskine work under those conditions. The Inspector may be a dead shot 
scrambling down a mountainside in the pitch dark but unless Art Ward gives him the report on 
those latents from the stolen car in Terre Haute he might just as well close up shop. Next 
week: SAC Duluth. 


Perhaps I'm being a little too hard on the Screen Writers Guild implying that its mem- 
bers have been mesmerized by modern science. I suppose if pressed they could avoid the use 
of voice prints and miniature transmitters strapped under the shirt of some stoolie. If brow- 
beaten they could probably even toss out the computers and choppers. But there's one scene 
that no detective show worthy of the name can omit, something no self-respecting writer can 
leave out, and it spells doom to the television career of Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 


You've seen it a hundred times. The detective enters a house--perhaps the home of a 
key witness, a relative of the victim, maybe even the chief suspect--on the pretext of gathering 
evidence. But those of us in the know, the cognoscente, as it were, smile a secret little 
smile because we realize the whole thing is a ruse. He's not looking for clues at all. He's 
expecting a phone call. Sure enough, within thirty seconds the phone rings, the witness/ 
velativetaiscert answers and then turns to our hero saying, "It's for you, Inspector (Lieuten- 
ant) ." 


The caller is usually an associate of the detective but the reason for interrupting in 
the middle of an investigation is never made clear since the information is seldom acted upon 
until after the next commercial. It could just as easily have waited till he got back to 
headquarters. 

But whatever the rationale, Sherlock Holmes clutching a pushbutton Trimline to his ear 


would offend purists, so we'll just have to rule him out. On the other hand, if writers and 
producers become desperate for sure-fire characters I may have the answer. 


The way I see it, Holmes, the most up-to-date detective in 1880 London, has che entered 
---continued on page 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SECONDARY SOURCES FOR 1973 


BY WALTER ALBERT 


The response to the 1972 bibliography was both encouraging and helpful. Robert Briney, 
in particular, has contributed significantly to this second listing and, without him, the 
coverage would be much less complete. 

Several correspondents pointed out what they felt to be significant omissions. Many of 
the items had actually appeared before 1972 but I have included some of the more important 
ones in the present listing. 

I have added a number of fanzines of limited circulation and, where possible, I have 
included address and subscription information. These publications are seldom available in 
libraries and they constitute a kind of underground literature that may very well survive only 
as bibliographical entries or in the libraries of collectors where they will not be generally 
accessible to researchers. I have described the ones I had access to but if readers are fa- 
miliar with others, I would appreciate descriptions of the kind I provide in this bibliography. 
Material may still be sent to me at 7139 Meade St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208, and if the support 
I ore ah in the past year continues, the bibliography can be maintained as a valuable research 
tool. 


Aiken, J. "How to keep the reader on the edge of the chair." Writer 86:9-13, Mr 73. 


Anon. "World Champion Fictioneer Dead." The Roundup (Journal of the Western Writers of Amer- 
ica) Aug 73:11. John Creasey obituary. 


"Don Pendleton visits the Mafia." Mediascene 7:8-10, Nov-Dec 73. Interview w/ Pendleton. 
"Rue Morgue to Lilly Library." Times Lit Sup 14 Sep 73: 1064. 


“Whodunit, and who they done it to." Times Lit Sup 13 Apr 73: 427. Review of four books 
of fact crimes. 


Aspen Press Chapbooks. Published by Tom and Enid Schantz, Box 4119, Boulder, Colorado, 80302. 
Limited editions of out-of-print material. Of particular interest is a new series of 
clothbound editions of detective short story collections. First in this series is Mel- 
ville Davisson Post's The Methods of Uncle Abner, a novelet and three short stories 
previously uncollected in book form. 


Bagley, D. "Writing Action Fiction." Writer 86:11-13, My 73. è 
Bailey, O. L. "On the Docket." Reviews appearing monthly in Sat Rev Arts. 


Baker, John F. "Rex Stout: 'No man my age writes books. ''" Publishers Weekly 29 Oct 73:28-29. 
Photographs by Jill Kremenetz. 


Baker, Roger. Review of The Allingham Minibus by Margery Allingham. Books & Bookmen Aug 73:77. 
Review of Fadeout by Joseph Hansen. Books & Bookmen Mr 73:81. 
Review of The Shrewsdale Exit by John Buell. Books & Bookmen Oct 73:102. ' 


Baker Street Journal: a quarterly of Sherlockiana. $4.00 yr. Julian Wolff, Baker Street Irreg- 
ulars, iverside Dr., New York, N. Y., 10023. 


Bancquart, Marie-Claire. "Paris, aventure policière et vitale." In her: Paris des surréalistes. 
Seghers 4972, pp. 41-61. Collection: L'Archipel. 


Barnett, G.T. "Treasure in the Smith House." Plays Ja 73:31-40. 


Beekman, E. M. "Raymond Chandler & an American genre." Mass R 14: 149-73. Wtr 73. Essay and a 
short, selective international bibliography of works in the genre. 


Bishoff, Murray. "Shadow of the Ages." The Collector 28:46-51, Fall 73. Illustrated essay on 
the Shadow pulps. 

Blakeston, Oswell. Review of Mirror Mirror on the Wall by Stanley Ellin. Books & Bookmen 
Oct 73:103. 


The Robert Bloch Fanzine. Revised edition, (Sep) 73. An amateur journal containing a complete 
ibliography of Bloch's writing, including radio, TV, and film work: biographical sketches 
interviews, critical articles, photographs, etc. 


Boland, John. Review of Ministry of Fear and A Gun for Sale by Graham Greene. Books & Bookmen 


u Jly 73:108. 
Boucher, Anthony. Multiplying Villainies, Selected Mystery Criticism, 1942-1968. R. E. Briney 
and F. M. Nevins, Jr., editors. Foreword: Tony Boucher as I Knew Him, by Helen McCloy. 


Bouchercon 1973. 136 p. Index. 
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Breen, Jon L., compiler. The Girl in the Pictorial Wrapper. An index to reviews of paperback 
original novels in the NY Times” “Criminals at Large” column, 1953-1970, and The Saint 
Mystery Magazine's "Saint's Ratings" column, 1957-1959. Revised edition, 1973. Domin- 
guez MTTS Bibliographic Series No. 2. 


. "The World of Mysteries." Review column appearing in alternate issues (Feb, 
Apr, Je, Oct, Dec) of The Wilson Lib Bulletin. 


Cabana, Ray, Jr. “Always Holmes." Views & Reviews Spr 73:4-14 (Pt 1) and Sum 73:56-63 (Pt 2). 


Charney, Hanna. "Pourquoi le 'nouveau roman' policier?" French Review 46:17-23, Oct 72. 
Coady, Michael. "Recent fiction: crime." British Book News Je 73:351-3. 

Colin, Jean-Paul. "Gaboriau." Nouvelles littčraires no. 2045:10-11, 29 Oct - 4 Nov 73. 
Collins, Max. "Confessions of a Crime Writer." Mediascene 7:4-5, Nov-Dec 73. 


. "Mickey Spillane: Graphic Story-Teller." Wonderworld 10:20-23, Nov 73. 


Comic Detective. Bart Bush, ed. and pub. 713 Sugar Maple, Ponca City, Okla., 74601. 3 issues 
$2.50. Appears to be on an annual schedule. 


Cosgrove, Patrick. "The Pleasures of Murder." World 8 May 73. Review of K. Amis's The River- 
side Villas Murder. 


Cox, J. Randolph. "Cleek and His Forty Faces: or, T. W. Hanshew, a Dime Novelist Who Made Good." 
Dime Novel Roundup 42:3, 15 Mr 73 and 42:4, 15 Apr 73. 


"Crime in Short." Times Lit Sup. Review colum of new fiction. 


Dast Magazine. Ed. by Iwan Hedman. Flodins vag 5, s-15200 Strangnas, Sweden. Detective- 
Agents-Science Fiction-Thrillers. Some material in English. Checklists. TAD-like 
ormat. : 


Eisgruber, Frank, Jr. Gangland's Doom: The Shadow of the Pulps. Robert Weinberg, 1974. 64 pp. 
First of a series of publications to be devoted to pulp materials from the 30s. Many 
of the volumes will contain only primary material. The Bibliography will list only the 
secondary material appearing in the series. 


Eisinger, Erica M. The Adaptation of Detective Story Techniques in the French New Novel. Un- 
published dissertation, Yale, . 


Ellin, Stanley. "Mystery novel or crime novel?" Writer Ja 73:22-4. 
Everson, Wm. K. The Detective in Film. Citadel Press, 1972. 247 p. 111. and index.. 


Farmer, Philip Jose. Doc Savage: His Apocalyptic Life. Doubleday, 1973. 226 p. 


Forrest, Alan. "Chandler on Style." Books & Bookmen Nov 73:10. 
"Gay Eye." Books & Bookmen Aug 73:8. Interview w/ Joseph Hansen. 
"Mistress of Period Crime." Books & Bookmen Apr 73:39. Interview w/ Jean 
tubbs. 
Gadney, Reg. "Criminal Tendencies." Lon Mag Je/Jly 72:110-122. Described in AES 1428 (17:5, 
Jan 74). 


Gardner, Harvey. "Bang! Crime." NYTBR Pt. II (Paperbacks) 11 Feb 73:6+. 
Garfield, B. "10 rules for suspense fiction." Writers Digest Feb 73:24-5+. 


Geng, Veronica. "Wimsey: Nostalgia for justice?" Village Voice 13 Dec 73:103. Review of 
Masterpiece Theatre's Sayers adaptations with comments on genre. 


Gidley, Mark. "Elements of the Detective Story in William Faulkner's Fiction." JPC 7:96- 
123, Sum 73. 


Gordon, M. and G. "Exceitement for sale." Writer Nov 73:13-15. 


Goulart, Ron. Cheap Thrills. The Amazing! Thrilling! Astonishing! History of Pulp Fiction. 
Arlington House 1972. 192 p. Paperback edition published by Ace T 1973. 

Gregory, Charles. "Knight without meaning." Sight and Sound 42:155-59, Sum 73. A review of 
Altman's The Long Goodbye with reference to earlier films in which Marlowe is the cen- 


tral character. 
Grindea, Miron. "Who is Georges Simenon?" Books & Bookmen Jly 73:62-3. 
Grogg, Sam, Jr. “Ross Macdonald: At the Edge." JPC 7:211-22, Sum 73. Interview. 
Hammack, L. "Whodunit? a mini-course of mysteries: teaching materials; with Miniguide." 


bibliog, ill. Schol Teach Jr/Sr High Feb 73:32-5. 
Hansen, Joseph. "The New Mystery." Writer Sep 73:15+. 
Harris, Leon. Reviews of detective/mystery books. Books & Bookmen Jun 73:104-5 and Jly 73:115 


"Unreal Grime." Books & Bookmen Jan 73:62. Reviews of Quayle and Routley. 
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Hedman, Iwan and Alexandersson, Jan. Fyra Isecennier med Dennis Wheatley. Dast, 1973. "A 
bio-bibibliography of the books and works of Dennis Wheatley. 


Sherlock Holmes Journal. s-a. $3.00. Marquis of Donegal, Sherlock Holmes Society of London. 


e Studio, Clabon Mews, London SW 1, England. Illus., Index. 
Jones, Bob. '"Popular's Weird Menace Pulps." Essay and index. In: The Weird Menace. Ever- 


green, Col., Opar Press, 1972. No pagination. 
Jones, James P. "Nancy Drew, WASP Super Girl of the 1930's." JPC 6:707+, Spring 73. 
Kael, Pauline. "Movieland--The Bums' Paradise." New Yorker 22 Oct 73: 133-39. Review of 


Altman's The Long Goodbye. 
Kagan, J. "Nancy Drew - 18 going on 50." il McCalls Jly 73:100. 


Kahn, Joan. "How to write a good suspense novel: beginnings and endings." Writer Jan 73:18-21. 


Lacassin, Francis. "Alain Resnais: the quest for Harry Dickson." Sight and Sound 42:212-17, 
Autumn 73. (Tr. by Tom Milne). 


Lacassin, F. and Sigaux, Gilbert, editors. Simenon. Plon, 1973. 482 p. 


La Cour, Tage and Mogensen, Harald. The Murder Book. An Illustrated History of the Detective 
Story. Herder ¢ Herder, 1971. 192 p. Bibliography & Index. 


Leary, Lewis. "E. A. Poe: The Adolescent as Confidence Man." Southern Literary Journal Spr 
72:3-21. (AES 16:5, 1422, Jan 73). "Patron saint of the pulps. America’s Ist great 
writer of the 2nd rank." 


Lee, Elsie. "When You Write a Gothic." Writer May 73:17. 


Lerner, Max. "Politics Makes Strange Dead Fellows." Esquire Dec 73: 158-60. Political sus- 
pense and intrigue. 


The John D. MacDonald Bibliophile. Twice yearly. $.50 per issue. Len & June Moffatt, Box 
4456, Downey, Cal. 9041. 


Macdonald, Ross. On Crime Writing. Santa Barbara, Capra Press, 1973. 46 p. 2 essays: "The 
Writer as Detective Hero" and "Writing The Galton Case." 


McKimmey, J. "Essence of Suspense." Writer Je 73:14-16+. 
Meades, Jonathan. "Borges in Conversation." Books & Bookmen May 73:78-9. 


Mercier, Jean F. "Doris Miles Disney and Isabelle Taylor." PW 204:24-5, 13 Aug 73. Interview. 
Mooney, Bel. "The unparchable pen of John Creasey." Daily Telegraph Mag 1 Jun 73:26+. 


The Mystery Reader's Newsletter. Mrs. Lianne Carlin, ed. P.O. Box 113, Melrose, Mass. 02176. 
Pub. quarterly $4.00/yr. 


The Mystery Trader. Ed. and publ. Ethel Lindsay, 6 Langley Ave., Surbiton, Surrey KT6 6QL, 
fasian $1.25 for 4 issues or $2.00 airmail. 


Nevins, Francis M., Jr. "The Crime Column" Reviews, appearing in Views & Reviews, quarterly. 
Wtr 72 (73), Spring 73. No column in Summer and Dec issues, 


. "The Wild and Wooly World of Harry Stephen Keeler." Pt. 4 JRC 7: 
159-171, Sum 73. Earlier installments: 3:4, 4:2, and 5:3. 


Newgate Callendar. "Criminals at Large." Weekly colum of reviews in NYTBR. 

Norton, Charles A. Melville Davisson Post: Man of Many Mysteries. Bowling Green Univ. Pop. 
Press, 1973. 

Nye, Robert. "Murder by Kingsley Amis." Books & Bookmen May 73:80. Review of Riverside 


Villas Murder. 
Pace, Eric. "BANG! BANG! Mystery and suspense." NYTBR Pt 2 (Pb) 11 Feb 73:7+. 
Parrinder, Patrick. "George Orwell and the Detective Story." JPC 6:692+, Spring 73. 
Pearson, John. 007 James Bond. Sidgwick & Jackson, 1973; Morrow, 1973. 


The Pontine Dossier. $4.00/Annual. Luther Norris, P. O, Box 261, Culver City, Ca. 90230. the 
erleth’s Solar Pons is the focus here but also touches on more general aspects of the 


field. 
Quayle, Eric. "Who says Crime Doesn't Pay? 'Not I,‘ replies the detective story collector." 
Pt 1. Wilson Lib Bulletin 48:228+, Nov 73. 


The Ellery Queen Review. irregular. $3.50 for 4 issues. Rev. Robert E. Washer, Box 57, Brad- 
Ord; "Nees 1. (Formerly the Queen Canon Bibliophile.) 
The Rohmer Review. Pub. 2 or 3 times a year by Robert E. Briney, 4 Forest Ave., Salem, Mass. 
k ubs. $2.25 (3rd class), $2.75 (lst class). Devoted to the life and writings 
of Sax Rohmer, and also has information on material of more general interest in the 


field. 
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Russ, Joanna. "Somebody's Trying to Kill Me and I think It's My Husband: The Modern Gothic." 
JPC 6:666+, Spring 73. 


Symons, Julian. "The Case of Raymond Chandler." NYT Magazine 23 Dec 73: 13+. 


. "Viewpoints." TLS 29 June 73: 746. Suggestions for an international confer- 
ence of crime writers and reflections on the state of fiction and fiction writers. 


Turner, Alice K. "The organized following of John D. MacDonald." PW 27 Aug 73. 


Veit, Henri C. "Mystery, Detective and Suspense." Lib Journal column appearing in the first 
issue of each month. 


a ar Wallace Newsletter. A periodic publication of the Edgar Wallace Society, organized by 
Penelope Wallace. 4 Bradmore Road, Oxford 0X2 6QW, England. 


Whitney, P. A. "I couldn't put it down." Writer June 73:14+. 
Williamson, Dereck. "Pocket Violence." NYTBR 10 Mar 73:23+. 
Wilson, Colin. "Borges and Nostalgia." Books & Bookmen Aug 73:36. 
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THE SIEGEL-EASTWOOD QUEST, continued from page 257 


were symptomatic of his other problems. 

The three films form a trilogy, a spiritual journey toward a pure hero, who fully de- 
fined in Harry Callahan hungers and thirsts for justice's sake. The character is not moti- 
vated by revenge against criminals (as Coogan is), or a lust for money (as is Hogan). Harry, 
on the other hand, is driven by a desire to see justice done. He is complex, not wholly an 
attractive character--yet undeniably a hero. 


kkk 


Alexandre Dumas, The Three Musketeers (New York, 1894). 
Julian Symons, Mortal Conseguences (New York, 1972), p. 21. 
10. Grella, p. 4. 

11. Grella, Ibid. 

12. Personal interview, East Lansing, Michigan, January 1971. 
1372 Ibid: 


1. George Grella, "Murder and the Mean Streets: The Hardboiled Detective Novel," The Arm- 
chair Detective, V. 5, No. 1, October 1971, p. 1; 
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3. Sir Thomas Malory, Works, ed. Eugene Vinaver (London, 1966). 

4. Grella, p. 8. 
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6. Perry Miller, Errand Into the Wilderness (New York, 1956), p. 84. 
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9. 
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SPORTS AND THE MYSTERY STORY: GOLF, continued from page 262 


for the skill with which the author conveyed a man's love of golf. The golfer in Arthur 
Maling's Go-Between (1970) was in an automobile accident which killed his wife and so severely 
injuted one of his hands that he no longer can play golf. After a prolonged bout of drinking, 
he embarks on a new career: detective work. 

If, as Herbert Adams and others have told us, golf mirrors life (and vice versa), it is 
not surprising thatthe golf course is often a scene of conflict. Tom Robertson's first story, 
"Tee Shot" (EQMM 7/60), tells of two men who are longtime golf opponents and business partners: 
As they play their regular game, they resolve the issue of one's embezzlement from their com- 
pany. The partners in Katherine Rambeau's "On the 6th Tee" (EQMM 8/69) are joined in marriage, 
not business. They are also golfers, at odds with each other, and each contemplates murder on 
the course. 

The husband in Robert J. Tilley's story adopted extreme measures. However, the course 
pursued by Barbara Vetterlein's "Dear Departed Harold" (EQMM 11/52) was no safer. He took 
pleasure in ridiculing his wife's golf game in front of others, oblivious to the dangers in 
this. She kills him with a sling shot on the fourth hole. Harold's manner was similar to 
that of Kelley Roos’ detective, Jeff Troy, in "Two Over Par" (EQMM 1/50). Troy tells his wife, 
who finds a corpse while looking for a ball in the thick grass of a Long Island club, that 
women should not be allowed on a golf course. The ultimate in Male Chauvinism! 
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THE PROBLEM OF MORAL VISION IN DASHIELL HAMMETT‘S DETECTIVE NOVELS 


by George J. Thompson 


PART V: The Glass Key 


"The Darkening Vision" 


Critical reception of Hammett's fourth novel, The Glass Key (1931), has always been 
extremely varied. Hammett felt it wag his best work because the clues "were nicely placed... 
although nobody seemed to see them," and David Bazelon argues that The Glass Key represents 
Hammett's attempt at a genuine novel, although finally it fails because "We never know whether 
Beaumont's motive in solving the murder is loyalty, job-doing, or love."2 Bazelon's point 
seems to be that since there are a number of possible motives Beaumont might be acting upon, 
he is essentially an ambiguous and more complex figure than his predecessors. This is an in- 
teresting argument because Robert Edenbaum uses precisely the samg reasoning to conclude that 
The Glass Key is "the least satisfactory novel" Hammett produced. He claims that Beaumont's 
motivation for taking the beatings is nevey clear, and that the "Hammett mask is never lifted" 
so we cannot ever discover those feelings. He then goes on to say that actions in the novel 
are determined "mechanistically and animalistically,” and that voluntary "mutilation of life 
...is the subject matter of these novels." He uses the beating scene in Chapter Four to 
support his view that Ned's actions and reactions are mechanistic and instinctual, but this 
example is hardly fair. Beaten into insensibility, Beaumont can hardly be expected to cata- 
logue his motivations. The novel does, I will argue, make it clear why he refuses to talk 
to Shad O'Roy or his thugs after he has learned the information he has come to get. 


Ben Ray Redman uses Hammett to represent the beginning of the fall of the pretery 
story. Seeing in The Glass Key and The Thin Man only sadism and heroic drinking,° he misses 
among other things Beaumont’s delicacy of feeling toward Janet Taylor, Opal Madvig, "Mom 
Madvig", and Paul Madvig. Philip Durham argues that Beaumont comes "The closest to being an 
amoral character of the kind which was developing in the hardboiled tradition,"/’ a view that 
stems from his believe that Beaumont is almost inhuman: 


Other than for certain loyalties, his motions are mechanical and his 
emotions were not there. He had a smooth manner and some refinement, 
but what he did or how seemed not to matter.® 


As in the discovery scene of The Maltese Falcon, I think that such misreading comes from a 
failure to attend to the nuances of Hammett’s diction. Matters of feeling and passion are 
always treated obliquely in Hammett, but that does not mean they do not exist. Part of the 
power in Hammett's fiction lies in its suggestion that society wrecks such havoc on the 
moral individual that in order to survive he must practically develop a new skin, one that 
can be hard and resilient enough to resist all kinds of assault from the outside. The bleak- 
ness of Hammett's vision may, then, lie not so much in the fact that his protagonists are 
empty or mechanical but in the fact that within his heroes lie great depths of feeling which 
cannot find expression in the modern world of America. In Sam Spade's case, the only way he 
could sustain his authentic self was by turning inward, to protect himself behind the 
toughened walls of skepticism and sardonic humor. 


Raymond Chandler captures Hammett's sense of the modern world when he writes: 


the realist in murder writes of a world in whieh gangsters can rule 

nations and almost rule cities... Where no man can walk down a dark 

street in safety because law and order are things we talk about but 

refrain from practicing. It ts not a fragrant world, but tt ts the 

world you live in, and certain writers with tough minds and a cool 

spirit of detachment can make very interesting and even amusing pat- 

terns out of it. fe 
Twenty-five years later Charles Reich will comment that so far as the deep ills of industrial- 
ized, urban America are concerned, "the remarkable novels of Raymond Chandler, James M. Cain, 
and Dashiell Hammett come closer to the truth than almost anything else in literature or the 
social sciences." Another critic remarks that s 

By the twentieth century, society--a great, utilitarian mass world 

dominated by abstraet, scientific, and technological processes--has 

absorbed the realms through whieh Western man traditionally ordered 

his existence and maintained his world. 
The Glass Key portrays a decadent society as fully as Red Harvest and has for its hero a man 
Cadi ccarred and sickened by the world around him. For all his lucidity, Raymond Chandler 
faileđ to see that in 1931 Hammett had already accomplished what Chandler said he hoped would 
someday be done: 

I am not satisfied that...sometime, somewhere...a novel cannot be 

written which, ostensibly a mystery and keeping the spice of mystery, 
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will actually be a novel of character and atmosphere with an over- 
tone of violence and fear. 


The Maltese Falcon and The Glass Key both come very close to this description. Chandler 
himself remarked that The Glass Ke constantly reminds the reader that the question is who 
killed Henry Taylor, and the effect obtained is one of "Movement, intrigue, cross-purposes 
and the gradual elucidation of character, which is all the detective has any right to be 
about anyway."13 


There is, then, considerable disagreement concerning the novel's worth. It has been. 
called Hammett's best, Hammett's worst; and the critical estimates of Ned Beaumont range 
from seeing him as immoral and amoral, to describing him as a genuine and complex human 
creation. A close examination of the novel reveals, I believe, a growing pessimism in Ham- 
mett's view of modern society, and a very clear-eyed view of the dilemmas of a man of integ- 
rity in an immoral universe. 


Having completed The Maltese Falcon and having examined the problem of love and be- 
trayal in the characters of Spade and Brigid, Hammett turns to a slightly different theme-- 
friendship and betrayal--and employs a very similar pattern of plot development. Ned Beau- 
mont, best friend of political boss Paul Madvig, sets out to prove him innocent Of the 
charge of having murdered Taylor Henry, son of Senator Henry. 


Beaumont is not a detective, and as such he is a new figure in Hammett's novels. 
Noting that in the last novel, The Thin Man, the protagonist is only an ex-detective, and 
that here he is not a detective at all (officially) suggests the interesting possibility 
that Hammett, in the figure of Sam Spade, has killed off the detective as a viable figure 
in the modern world. It's almost as if in affirming his own authenticity, Spade destroys 
his effectiveness in the detecting profession. He certainly no longer can sustain the illu- 
sion that he is a shadowy figure of possible corruption, so useful in his business. He would 
be known as the man who turned in the woman he loved rather than sacrifice his principles. 
Ironically, then, Hammett creates a plot in which the hardboiled hero, in affirming his pro- 
fessional and moral identity, becomes too noticeably different from the rest of his world 
ever to be effective again. 


Beaumont, then, is the new figure, a citizen who finds himself playing the detective 
role in order to save a friend because no one else either can or will. At every turn he 
meets resistence and lies, but Hammett shows him persevering through beatings and red her- 
gins to accomplish his goal; he proves Paul innocent of Taylor Henry's murder, but on so do- 
ing discovers his friend to be corrupt in an equally serious sense: for political reasons he 
was willing to sacrifice Ned's friendship and trust. As in The Maltese Falcon, detection 
leads to more than a solution of a mystery: it leads to the discovery of Fundamental truths 
of human reality in a decaying and immoral society. 


William Kenney argues that ry 


Hammett's strategy ts to show the process of detection as mottvated by 
and affecting a friendship between two men. One of the ironies lending 
complexity to the plot ts that Madvig, for whose sake the investigation 
has been undertaken, is trying to stop tt for reasons of his own. Out 
of the materials Hammett creates a dynamic structure of uncertain, con- 
stantly shifting human relationships. 


Kenney regards The Glass Key as the one Hammett work that comes the "Closest to achieving 
the ideal of the modern detective novel"15 because it possesses_a dynamic plot structure and 
represents "Hammett's most ambitious study of moral ambiguity."16 I would rather say that 
it renders more concretely than any other novel the attempt of a Hammett hero to get outside 
of himself by acting on what is best within himself for someone else and finding, painfully, 
that the attempt only proves the impossibility of such behavior. 


Hammett's choice of protagonist and creation of a particular milieu for him to act in 
suggests his expanding moral and social vision. One of the premises of this study is that 
Hammett experiments with his materials in an effort to portray clearly the human dilemmas of 


modern man. To a large extent, The Glass Key is a composite of Red Harvest and The Maltese 
Falcon, attempting to combine the social emphasis of the earlier with the more moral and per- 


sonalized stress of the later book. Beaumont resembles the Continental Op in his immersion 
in the corrupt world around him, his recognition that he shares in that decadence, and in his 
ability to understand political realities and know how they can be used more effectively. He 
most resembles Sam Spade in his adherence to a code of personal ethics and in his desire to 
have a meaningful human relationship with someone else. 


Although Hammett has shown society's social and moral corruption in his previous novels, 
nowhere does he make the portrait so extensive and believable as he does in The Glass Key. 
Corruption pervades all levels, as it has in the earlier works, but here the representatives 
and symbols of that fact are more personalized and more functionally connected in the plot. 
The novel opens on a note of political expediency: 

"You know damned well I can't help it, Ned. With everybody up for 
re-election and the women's clubs on the war-path tt would be jump- 
ing in the lake to have Tim's case squared now. '17 
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Tim Ivans is in jail, and his brother Walter wants him out now, but Madvig makes it clear 
that the time is not right. Two points are made here: one, that during normal times Madvig 
is powerful enough to get someone out of jail, and two, in times of political crisis a man, 
even presumed innocent, must remain in jail until the crisis passes. In both cases, law. and 
justice have no part in affecting decisions made. Squaring a man's case seems to be a matter 
of consulting the "political" priorities, not a matter of innocence or guilt. 


Though Madvig's central concern seems to be expediency, we see that his notion of what 
that is differs considerably from Ned Beaumont's. Hammett emphasizes the falseness and inner 
sickness of the society in The Glass Ke by showing that even the most powerful of men, Paul 
Madvig, is incapable of seeing beyond a own self-interest. He is a machiavel manque, one 
who talks about being a political realist while revealing just how unpragmatic he really is. 
When, for example, Ned tells him to throw over Senator Henry because he cannot be trusted, 
Paul refuses. When pushed by Ned to defend his position, Paul admits that his agreement with 
the Senator rests on the assumption that Janet Henry will marry him if the Senator wins re- 
here Beaumont sees how foolish that assumption is. As he says, the Senator is an aris- 

ocrat, 


',..and his daughter's an aristocrat. That's why I'm warning you to 
sew your shirt on when you go to see them, or you'll come away without 
tt, because to them you're a lower form of animal life and none of the 
rules apply.' (447) 


Beaumont sees the class distinction and doubts that Paul's romantic hopes have any chance of 
eventual success. William Kenney makes a good point when he argues that Paul Madvig 


has allowed his desire for a woman and for a kind of respectability... 
to lead him to deceive his closest friends and to weaken the profes- 
sional judgment that has made him an effective political boss.18 


Hammett makes it very clear in this scene that Madvig's "political" considerations 
are really personal ones, ones that run counter to sound political thinking. Beaumont's 
cynical comment--"We didn't have to do much worrying about women's clubs before we joined 
the aristocracy" (448)--and his warning to Paul that keeping Tim Ivans in jail may cause 
considerable unrest among his own backers--"You know it won't take a lot of this to start 
them saying it was different in the old days before you put in with the Senator" (499)--both 
point to Madvig's inability to understand the world he lives in. 


In fact, Madvig's self-centered view of reality is shown to be the cause of great 
pain and anguish to those closest to him. With his desire to obtain the hand of Janet, he 
arbitrarily forbids his daughter Opal to see the Senator's son, Taylor, because he knows 
the Senator disapproves. This political-personal decision forces Opal to see Taylor secret- 
ly; later Madvig further contributes to her nervous strain by allowing her to think he is 
guilty of her lover's murder, thus forcing her to turn against him, to go to Hal Mathews 
with what she thinks is proof of his guilt, and eventually attempt suicide. A victim of her 
father's selfishness, Opal reminds us of Ophelia in Hamlet who also discovered that her mind 
was unable to cope with the pulling and tearing of loyalties. Moreover, Madvig's concern 
for self affects Ned as well. He is willing to encourage Ned to believe he is guilty of 
Taylor's murder and to let him take terrific beatings in his search for the truth that the 
Senator killed his own son because he thinks he can win the election and marry Janet at the 
same time. He uses Ned's loyalty and trust to further his own political and personal in- 
terests, thus making a mockery of Ned's sacrifices. 


Janet Henry is another one of the victims of Madvig's political corruption. Forced 
by her father to pretend to accept Madvig's attention, she finds herself having to pursue 
the unpleasant task of trying to prove him guilty of murder in order to escape his clutches. 
She clearly perceives that her father is not going to demand the murderer be found until 
after the election, and she suspects he is purposely covering up for Madvig in order to gain 
re-election. By the end, she is confronted with the fact that her own father killed her 
brother and "Let him lie there, like that, in the street" (583) all for political reasons. 
By making Opal and Janet an integral part of the plot, Hammett manages to render poignantly 
the human predicament, with all its attendant anguish and pain. The society is a coldly 
political one, where human lives are used and forgotten in the larger games of manipulation 
and control. 


There is an additional irony that though the children suffer the sins of their parents, 
the elders themselves are trapped in their own game. The helplessness of even the most 
powerful of men is emphasized by Hammett's portrayals of Senator Henry, District Attorney 
Farr, Hal Mathews, Paul Madvig, the police, detective Jack Rumsen, and finally Beaumont him- 
self. All but Beaumont are enslaved, in one way or another. Senator Henry's fear and in- 
security concerning his ability to win re-election without Madvig's support, for example, 
forces him to commit murder and forsake all responsibility for his daughter. The obsession 
to cling to his precarious position of power drives him relentlessly; his will to power is 
totally ‘destructive. Empty hearted and ruled by fear, Senator Henry is a symbol of the new 
legislator in the new status civilization. 


District Attorney Farr, likewise, represents the new breed of law enforcement person- 
nel. For all the power of his office, he too is helpless, dependent on political wind to 
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dictate his moves. Rather than being an enforcer of the law, he is a parasite on the poli- 
tical system, one of the "pimps" Beaumont so hates, When, for example, Farr receives one 
of the mysterious notes obliquely accusing Paul Madvig of Taylor's murder, Ned tells him to 
ignore it and not to bother Paul about it: "I don't think I'd say anything to him about it 

if I were you. He's got enough on his mind" (478). Despite the second murder in the novel-- 
Francis West's--which also seems to be the work of Madvig's people, Farr never moves against 
him. As he says to Ned: "You know damn well there's nobody in the city stronger for Paul 
and you than me...you can always count on me (480)." Only when it appears that the political 
ying Air i away from Madvig does Farr begin to worry about solving the Taylor Henry 
murder í 


The town's major newspaper, The Observer, is run by Hal Mathews and instead of its 
being a powerful source of truth, it is simply a political football. Mathews is another 
helpless figure of power: 


Mathews is up to his ears in debt. The State Central Trust Company 
holds both mortgages on his plant--one on his house, too, for that 
matter. The State Central belongs to Bill Roam. Bill Roam tis run- 
ning for the Senate against Henry. Mathews does what he's told to 
do and prints what he's told to print. (515) 


Because his financial life is controlled by others, Mathews is trapped. Beaumont tells us 
that Mathews does not believe Paul murdered Taylor, but he has no freedom or power to dis- 
agree with those who want Madvig found guilty. 


It is the feeling of revulsion stemming from the recognition of his weak and impotent 
nature that pushes his wife into a betrayal with Beaumont. The "Grey-faced man who shivered 
before the look in his wife's eyes" (531) comes downstairs in the middle of the night and 
witnesses a kissing scene between Beaumont and Eloise, his wife. Knowing he has betrayed 
her in a far more fundamental way, he retreats back upstairs, enters his room, and shoots 
himself. This suicide, like Senator Henry's plea for a revolver at the end, 19 suggest the 
utter impotency and essential loneliness of this new breed of men, the kind of men Charles 


A. Reich describes in The Greening of America: 


Man became altenated from himself as money, not inner needs, called 
the tune. Man began to defer or abandon his real needs, and increa- 
singly his wants became subject to outward manipulation. 20 


Such men are committed to nothing within themselves, engaged with nothing that relates to 
themselves, and are therefore manipulated wholly by external stimuli. 


As we have already seen, despite all of Paul Madvig's political leverage, he, too, is 
a figure of such unreality and impotence. The novel makes it quite clear that without Beau- 
mont's advice he would not long hold his power. He is constantly seeking Ned's thoughts on 
political and personal matters, and he seems overall a man not quite aware of his times. 
He is too willing to let his anger dictate his moves against Shad O'Rory--he wants a gang 
war--and he is willing to betray his only solid friend, Beaumont, in the hope of satisfying 
his longing for Janet Henry and the respectability that she represents. In a very particu- 
lar way he plays the "sap" part that Sam Spade refused to play in The Maltese Falcon and 
that Beaumont warns against in this novel. We tend to like him better than some of the 
other characters because he at least seems human, but his corruption is the corruption of 
the spirit. Like so many of the other characters in the novel, his priorities are perverted. 
In the closing scene of the novel he is reminiscent of James' protagonist in "The Beast in 
the Jungle." Like John Marcher, Paul Madvig's story illustrates the failure of being. Hav- 
ing led a life of selfish delusion, he loses what could have been most valuable. By the end 
of the novel, he stands helplessly by while Beaumont accuses him of being largely responsible 
for Opal's nervous breakdown--"You did it to her" (587)--and having to be shown that the po- 
litical organization he built was rooted only in sand: "What are you going to do with your 
not-quite-faithful henchmen? Kick them back in line?" (587). Madvig's response suggests 
he may have learned something: 


I'm going to teach them something... It'll cost me four years, but 
I can use these four years cleaning house and putting together an 
organization that will stay put. (587) 


But he learns at a great price: his only friend leaves him. His plea--"have you got to go?" 
(587)--is answered by Beaumont's, "got to", and his anguished retort, "Well it serves me 
right" (587), sums up the note of poetic justice on which the novel closes. 


The police are all on the take, either from Madvig or from Shad, and sometimes from 
both at the same time. They too are not their own men. As Madvig tells Beaumont, the police 
owe him "debts" that will take them a good while to pay off (485). It is not surprising that 
the dominant imagery of the novel is business imagery. It is largely about the buying and 
selling of loyalties, and the police are as bought as everyone else. Those Madvig can't 
* reach, Shad reaches: "Half the coppers in town are buying their cakes and ale with dough 
they're getting from me and some of my friends" (488). Perhaps the best example of legal 
impotence after District Atttorney Farr is Beaumont's detective helper, Jack Rumsen. When 
Beaumont pretends he is after Paul's scalp for Taylor's murder, he asks Jack to help him, but 


he refuses: 
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Fred and I are building up a nice little private-detective business 
here... A couple of years more and we'll be sitting pretty. I like 
you, Beaumont, but not enough to monkey with the man who runs the 
city. (565) 


Again business concerns weigh more heavily than the pursuit of truth or professional pride. 
In his clear-eyed view that he is a small cog within a large system, Jack represents the 
powerlessness of modern man and the death of the private eye. 


It is very fitting, therefore, that Hammett chooses for hero of The Glass Key an 
amateur detective. The implication is that the last outposts of moral strength and indivi- 
duality within the legal system--the private eye--are gone, subsumed by the larger, more 
powerful organization. Where once the cop was expected to assume the burden of failed or 
indifferent institutions, and then the private eye, now even those last resorts are gone. 
Jack Rumsen as private eye is a diminshed figure of heroic irony. He is the dried-up resi- 
due of a Natty Bumppo, who kept his “moral integrity hard and intact,"21 and a Sam Spade, 
who retained his authenticity of self even while losing everything else. Rumsen's timid 
rigidity is the real image of a modern police force and the course of its omnipresent cor- 
ruption.22 The only possible figure left is one who is not trapped by the system and who is 
strong enough to do what no one else can or will do--search out truth. 


> Dashiell Hammett's creation of Ned Beaumont is a work of some subtlety and imagination. 
Beaumont is, first of all, an active participant in the very corruption Hammett's novel ex- 
poses. He is not an outsider like the Continental Op in The Dain Curse or Sam Spade in The 
Maltese Falcon, nor is he a newcomer to the scene, as was the Op in Red Harvest. Although — 

e has only been with Paul's organization fifteen months, he is to.a great extent the brains 
behind power boss Madvig. Furthermore, he is portrayed as a man of certain weaknesses, not 
the least of which is his obsession with gambling. Unlike the preceding novels, the initial 
crime--the murder of Taylor Henry--does not lead the protagonist deeper and deeper into the 
possibilities of personal corruption; rather, the event gives the protagonist the impetus to 
adhere to the more positive aspects of his character. The Maltese Falcon affords Spade a 
similar opportunity, as he must weigh the temptations of Brigid against his own sense of self- 
definition and reality, but the novel ends on a much more positive note than The Glass Key. 

By the end, Beaumont is more the shattered hero than Sam Spade, and Beaumont's actions an 
discoveries measure the distance Hammett has moved towards a pessimistic vision of man's 
possibilities on this earth. 


Critics tell us that Beaumont is inhuman and amoral, or that he is finally an enigma 
of motivation and character. Though I agree that Hammett creates an ambiguity about Beau- 
mont's exact feelings, I think he intends us to see him finally as a sensitive and honorable 
figure. Again, attention to the nuances of Hammett's diction, and an ability to surmise 
probable intention from what is not said but merely implied, is necessary if we are to see 
into his character with any clarity. 


Edenbaum and others are quite right in arguing that Hammett does not allow us inside 
Beaumont's mind. David Bazelon's point is that because Hammett's private eyes have no pri- 
vate life they are therefore too "disinterested" and not real: 


The moral problem--the matter of individual responsibility of 
deciston-making in a situation where society has defaulted morally-- 
is never even faced, much less solved. 23 


But it seems to me that moral problems are faced by Hammett's protagonists, and that the 

lack of internal monologue may, in fact, be an indication of what Hammett felt fiction should 
do. In the real world we only know each other by the most indirect signs, and there is never 
certainty. So it is with Hammett's characters. Furthermore, his protagonists are detectives 
(or their equivalent), and they are evaluated in the public eye only by what they do, and by 
this we judge them. It may be that what Edenbaum means when he talks about "the voluntary 
mutilation of life"24 as being the subject of Hammett's fiction is that society, being what 
it is, needs men who can repress their individual feelings in the service of searching out 
the truth and combatting the malaise of corruption that pervades man's institutions. In this 
sense, the men who do this become victims of the very society that creates the job, and this 
is one of the major themes of The Glass Key. Hammett's refusal to show a character's inner 
thoughts except by indirection may indicate that he feels realistic fiction should reflect the 
shattered and inarticulate state of man. If he in fact can, through stylistic nuance, render 
such a meaning, then he has been successful. If not, then only confusion reigns. : 


Before turning to some examples of where I think Hammett is successful in such indi- 
rection, we should examine carefully the way in which he has arranged his plot. It is my con- 
tention that Hammett's ordering of events implies a good deal about Ned Beaumont's inner 
nature. 


Early in the novel, for example, Ned chases a bookie Bernie Despain to New York City. 
He goes for two reasons. One, because there is the possibility that Despain is connected 
with the murder of Taylor Henry, and if so, then Ned can immediately prove his friend inno- 
cent. But at this point in the action the over-riding reason is more personal. A habitual 
loser at gambling, Beaumont for once has won over three thousand dollars, and to lose it all 


now to a welsher would be more than he can stand: 
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I've got to get this guy. I've got to... Listen Paul: tt's not 
only the money... what good am I if my luck's gone? Then I cop, 

or think I do, and I'm all right again, I can take my tatl from 
between my legs and feel that I'm a person again and not just some- 
thing that's being kicked around. The money...ts not the real thing. 
It's what losing and losing and losing does to me... If I stand for 
tt I'm lieked, my nerve's gone. I'm not going to stand for it. I'm 
going after him. (457-8) 


These lines reveal a great deal more about Beaumont than it might first appear. They give 
us an insight into the nature and quality of his life up to this point. They imply that his 
life is relatively empty of meaning; obviously Paul Madvig's success, and any hand Beaumont 
may have had in it, carry no real meaning for him. He seems little better off than he was 
before Paul picked him up out of the gutter. His identity is measured only by the gain or 
loss of the gambler's throw of the dice. At this juncture, he must collect his winnings or 
his nerve will fail him. These lines present us with the image of a man who evaluates him- 
self solely in terms of money won or iost on the wings of lady luck; he is otherwise empty 
and devoid of purpose. In a very real personal sense he is the epitome of a loser. 


Beaumont has only one outstanding quality at this point: guts. Though shaken by bad 
luck, he will not stand for being played a sap. He will resist as long as he can. Unlike 
Hammett's earlier heroes, he is a physically weak man. A hard drinker, and perhaps consump- 
tive as well,25 he nevertheless traces Despain down and, though beaten repeatedly by Despain's 
thug, he uses his intelligence and puts the squeeze on Despain to get his money. 


The reason Hammett selects these scenes to open The Glass Key is two-fold: on the one 
hand, to give us a sense of the emptiness and unreality of Beaumont e life to this point, and 
on the other, to indicate that underneath it all lies an untapped reservoir of strength and 
determination. He will not be a loser again if he can help it, and he believes in Paul. The 
main action of the novel provides an opportunity for this inner strength to find direction 
and purpose. The murder of Taylor Henry is the stimulus, and as Madvig increasingly appears 
to be threatened with a murder charge, Beaumont's life takes on added strength of purpose 

and dimension: to prove him innocent. Hammett's plot is arranged in such a way as to show 
the growth of Beaumont; to some degree the novel is a novel of "becoming", with the tragic 
irony that once you come into being you are so unlike everyone else in your world that you 
are a permanent outsider. 


Critics have talked about Beaumont's hardness, but no one has commented on his com- 
passion. Hammett gives us a very early example of it when he describes Beaumont's meeting 
with Opal Madvig after her lover Taylor has been murdered. Underneath Ned's hardboiled 
public role is sympathy : "His eyes were humid with sympathy. His voice husky. 'I know 
youngster, it's tough'" (459). He tries to talk about Taylor, but she lies to him, saying 
she hasn't seen him in months. Ned says, "'You oughtn't to lie to me,' he said gravely as 
he sat down" (459). To her question, "Aren't we friends?" he says: "'Sure,... but it's hard 
to remember it when we're lying to each other'" (460). These are crucial lines for an under- 
standing of Beaumont's character as well as for the plot of the entire novel. His point is 
that friendship and lies cannot coexist, that trust is a necessary ingredient of human rela- 
tionship. This is a moral perception, a perception based on a standard of value.. This 
emphasis on trust is an integral part of his nature; throughout the novel he exhibits trust 
in Madvig's innocence, and expects to be trusted in return. This is why the revelations 
at the end so shatter him. i 


Beaumont makes this same plea for trust to Madvig's mother in Chapter Six. The Mad- 
vig's are the only "family" Beaumont seems to have, and when he goes to see her and she asks 
him if her son Paul killed Taylor, Hammett gives us this description: 


Merriment went out of his eyes and voice. 'He didn't do it, Mom. ' 
He smiled at her. He smiled with his lips only and they were thin 
against his teeth. 'It would be nice if somebody in town besides 
me thought he didn't do it and it would be especially nice if that 
other one was his mother.’ (518) 


As the thin lips against the teeth imply, Beaumont is furious at her lack of trust in her 
son, but he admonishes her through understatement only. Hammett emphasizes Ned's continuing 
faith in his friend and his strong sense that the basis of human relationships ought to.be 
trust. ` 

The characteristics we have uncovered in Beaumont's nature are clarified, developed, 
tests, and finally shattered by the main action. J. Ross-McLaren's statement concerning 
Beaumont's behavior in the novel is more accurate than most: 


7 


We believe as implicitly in Beaumont's selfless devotion to Madvig 
as Beaumont himself belteves in his friend's i nee of murder, 
desptte all the evtdence to the contrary. 


A continuing problem for some critics, the question of Beaumont's motivation, is made quite 
clear, I believe, not by what he says, so much, as by what he does. Action defines Hammett's 
characters, and the actions Beaumont takes increasingly reveal that his motivation is loyalty 
to the man he trusts. 
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In the opening chapters, I have argued, Beaumont's actions are essentially self- 
centered, Until the murder of Francis West and the appearance of the first of the mysterious 
letters suggesting Madvig's guilt, the issue of Paul's innocence or guilt is not potent. But 
with these new developments, Beaumont's world becomes Madvig-centered. Is Paul guilty, and 
can he hold power in a situation in which everyone seems bent on bringing him down? As Ned 
describes the problem to Madvig: 


Well, everybody, or a lot of them, is going to start wondering whether 
you dtdn't have the witnesses against hts brother shot and frightened 
into silence. That goes for the outsiders, the women's clubs you're 
getting so afraid of these days, and the respectable citizens. The 
tnstders...are going to get something like the real news. They're go- 
ing to know that one of your boys had to go to Shad to get fixed up 
and that Shad fixed him up. (484) 


The West issue is an important element in the plot because it puts Madvig in a very vulner- 
able position vis a vis public opinion and his own political position within his own organi- 
nos a Though Ned does not know who killed West, he accurately surmises that O'Rory is re- 
spons e. 


The Most immediate problem, then, is an upcoming battle for control of the city. This 
Ned sees clearly, just as he sees that to fight it out in the streets is stupid. As he tells 
Paul, Shad will fight back, and the consequences will destroy Paul's power: 


You're trying to re-elect the whole city administration, Well, giving 
them a erime-vave...just before the election isn't going to make them 
look any too efficient. (491) 


The only way Ned can stop Paul from being foolish is to put himself on the line. He refuses 
to back down in front of Paul: 


...I do think you've let yourself be out-smarted this time. First 

you let the Henrys wheedle you into backing the Senator. That was 

your chance to go in and finish an enemy who was cornered, but that 
enemy happened to have a daughter and social positton and what not, 
so you-- (491) 


He exercises the kind of guts we saw in the Despain episode; he is willing to quit his job 
and go to New York. Again we sense his determination not to be a loser. When Paul hits him, 
he calls him a fool and leaves. The split seems irrevocable until Paul capitulates, and 
calls him back. 


In many ways Beaumont is reminiscent of the machiavellian advisor in his ability to 
improvise and manipulate. It is interesting to speculate whether or not he purposely chose 
to do battle with Faul at that particular time and place in order to gain entrance into 
Shad O'Rory's gang. Hammett gives us no clear-cut indication either way, but we do know 
that Beaumont goes to Shad in order to set a trap for him: "I went there to lay a trap for 
the gent and he out-trapped me" (506). And we know that word of their fight spread all over 
town, thus providing Beaumont with his opportunity. 


In any case, Shad offers Beaumont a proposition: come across with enough dirt to ruin 
Paul and he can have the finest gambling house in the state. In the beginning of the novel, 
such an offer might have been enough to seduce Ned, but here it proves to have no effect be- 
cause, as I intend to show, he has found a more meaningful purpose in life: protecting Paul. 
Throughout the meeting, Ned is in full control: he masks his feelings and plays the malcon- 
tent role. His purpose is to find out the truth concerning the West murder, and he does: 
O'Rory arranged it. When Ned tries to leave, O'Rory's henchmen beat him into insensibility 
and lock him in a room. 


Thé scenes which follow are incredibly brutal and savage, and it is here that critics 
have problems. Why, they ask, does he take the beatings instead of giving them the desired 
information? Why endure the pain? Robert Edenbaum argues we cannot tell: it may be out of 
loyalty, but it may as readily have nothing to do with loyalty: 


It can be argued, on the contrary, that Ned takes the beatings, not 

out of loyalty but out of indifference to death (to falling beams, 

tf you will). He 'ean stand anything /he's7 got to stand,' a gang- 

ster's sadism no more and no less than his (apparent) tuberculosis... 

But 'standing' punishment stoically (or sutetdally) is not loyalty, 

not a basis for positive actton; and without some clarification of 

motive, the sense of Ned's acttvittes is merely muddy.*‘ 
A man who stoically stands punishment simply for the sake of standing punishment is one who 
has nothing else to live for. This seems to be Edenbaum's point, but I do not think it is 
this simple. 

Another critic goes even further by suggesting that we cannot even be sure of Beau- 

mont's honesty: 

Did he suffer this agony out of loyalty to his friend or because his 
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ego was threatened? Would he have walked out with O'Rory'a money 
and laughed about it with Madvig, or would he have sent O'Rory the 
damaging information he wanted? Or is Beaumont really ‘a damned 
massacrist' as Jeff calle him? We don't know. Hammett does not 
tell us.28 


Both critics raise the same important issue: how can we know Ned Beaumont's motiva- 
tions during the scene? The answer is we cannot. As Hammett often does, he refuses to let 
the reader into the mind of his protagonist, and thus he makes immediate judgments difficult, 
if not impossible. By keeping the reader off center, Hammett manages to create a variety of 
effects. First of all, he intensifies out sense of the problematic nature of reality. Is it 
loyalty or self-sufficiency or ego that motivates Ned? It may be all three or any combination, 
but not until the following chapter, Chapter Five, can we make an accurate discrimination. 


Secondly, Hammett's mystification forces the reader to question his own preconceived 
assumptions concerning the nature of Beaumont. Up to this point, the reader identifies 
with him and likes him; therefore a scene that may suggest the corruptability of one of the 
very few likeable people in the novel deepens out sense of fear and unease. We hope that it 
is not so, but we fear it may be, and if later it is then shown to have been a false alarm, 
we will feel relief and a good deal of admiration for the protagonist. 


It is my position that by Chapter Five we know the answer--it was loyalty--but by 
making us wait to discover the answer, Hammett has again stressed one of his most dominant 
themes: the necessity of reappraising human experience. From this point on, Hammett gives 
us abundant reasons to believe that loyalty was the central, if not the sole, reason for 
Ned's suffering in Chapter Four. 


Of course, Ned tells us himself that he went to O'Rory's for Paul's sake, but he might 
be lying to us. But if we look closely at Hammett's handling of the hospital scene, we find 
substantial reasons for believing Ned. We are told, for example, that when Ned awakes he is 
informed by Paul that while unconscious he had blurted out the crucial information about the 
West killing. Hammett manifests Ned's single-minded loyalty to Paul by showing that even 
while unconscious he speaks to save him. As well, there is confirming evidence in Janet 
Henry's words to Beaumont: 


"You're his best friend.' She paused, then added: 'He thinks so.' 
'What do you think?' he asked with incomplete seriousness. 'I think 
you are,' she said gravely, ‘or you would not have gone through that 
for him.' (509) 


Her words represent what we would normally assume by such an exhibituion of endurance, and 
Beaumont's actions, both conscious and unconscious, support it. 


Further, every action Beaumont takes in the novel evinces the will to trust in Mad- 
vig's innocence. He employs Jack Rumsen to find out who is writing those mysterious letters 
implicating Paul in the murder, and he tells Jack repeatedly that Paul is innocent. When at 
the Mathews' house, the first thing he does after discovering Hal Mathews' body is to read 
his will and then destroy it before it can fall into Shad O'Rory's hands. The will gives 
the State Central Trust Company (run by Shad's people) complete control of Mathews' paper. 
Beaumont immediately calls Paul and tells him to stop the morning edition from hitting the 
streets because it would be carrying Opal's fantasies about her father's guilt. Ned's mind 
is always concentrating on an idee fixe: protect Paul by finding out who killed Taylor. 


When, for example, Ned discovers that Janet has been writing those letters accusing 
Paul, he sympathizes with her because he understands why she did it, but he continues to 
argue for Paul's innocence: "Paul wouldn't've had to kill Taylor and he wouldn't've done it" 
(545). He tells her that "The part of you that's tricked Paul and is trying to trick him 
is my enemy" (546), a phrase which hardly reflects disinterest in Paul's welfare. 


` Madvig's situation becomes increasingly serious as two new witnesses (Harry Sloss and 
Ben) appear who can place Paul on the scene of the crime. The election campaign also begins 
to lose ground and District Attorney Farr begins to turn against Paul. Beaumont is now con- 
vinced that he must force Paul to tell what he knows about the Taylor Henry murder: 


If Taylor Henry's killing isn't cleared up pronto you won't have to 
worry about the campatgn. You'll be sunk whoever wins. (551) 


He sees clearly that Paul's people are going to cross him if things become too heated, but 
despite his pleas, Paul refuses to confide in Ned. Instead, Paul attempts to stop him from 
pursuing the question of Taylor's murder by confessing that he killed him (554). He gives 
his love for Janet as his reason for having kept quiet and, when Ned tells him how Janet 
really feels about him, Paul fires him. 


We later discover that Paul's "confession" is a phoney, but at this point in the novel 
we believe Paul is telling the truth. Our feeling is a mixture of a sense of horror and a 
sense of anguish for Ned Beaumont who has suffered so much in his belief of Paul's innocence. 
Hammett makes us feel that things cannot get any worse, that the ultimate betrayal has taken 
place, but the ending of the novel shows this assumption to have been an optimistic delusion. 


Beaumont's reaction to the "kiss-off" is to feel sorry but justified: "I'm sorry... 
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but I wouldn't have gone a step out of my way to avoid it" (556). Though it appears that 
his trust has been misplaced, and that Paul is willing to be a loser, he can still fall back 
on his adherence to truth. Paul could not accept the truth about Janet's feelings and he 
confessed to a crime Ned is still sure he didn't commit. It is Paul's "revelation" which 
accounts for Ned's most cynical and amoral statement in the novel: "I don't believe in ‘any- 
thing, but I'm too much of a gambler not to be affected by a lot of things" (562). Critics 
use this line to argue that Ned possesses a vision of meaninglessness throughout, but that 
is to fail to seé that this quasi-Flitcraftian statement comes almost immediately following 
the scene with Paul, and, therefore suggests the bitterness he feels at this point. He has 
believed Paul throughout, and now he has been betrayed. Ned's ''fish-dream" which he recounts 
to Janet on the same page reflects the disappointment he feels: 


I was fishing...and I caught an enormous fish--a rainbow trout, but 
enormous--and you said you wanted to Look at tt and you picked tt 
up and threw tt back in the water before I could stop you. (562) 


The dream is one of success--he catches a big fish--but someone else interferes and he 

loses it. From one perspective this reflects his on-going fear that he will never be more 
than a loser. From another, the sense of loss here may be Ned's way of expressing the feel- 
ing that Janet will end up disappointing him as Paul has done. 


The scene with Janet following Paul's confession is interesting. Ned seems to believe 
Paul's story, but encourages Janet to help him search for confirming evidence. At this point 
in the novel we are not certain whether he fully believes Paul guilty or not. All we are 
sure of is that he knows Janet can be useful if he can convince her to aid him in an impar- 
tial investigation for the truth. He needs her to check on two clues: the whereabouts of 
the walking stick Taylor was supposedly carrying the night he was killed, and whether or 
not any hats were missing from her house. Furthermore, by enlisting Janet's h@lp Beaumont 
keeps her from exposing Paul's supposed guilt to the authorities until he has had time to 
follow out his own leads. 


Hammett makes it increasingly apparent in the scenes following Paul's confession that 
although Ned's friendship with Paul has been destroyed, Ned continues in his single-minded 
belief that Paul is not guilty of Taylor's murder. Although there is irony in the fact that 
the fasis for undertaking the investigation in the first place is now gone--friendship-- 
Hammett shows that truth is still important to Ned. Hammett elevates his hero by showing 
him to have greater faith than we do; we have already accepted Paul's guilt. But Ned has 
taken too much punishment in his pursuit to find the truth to let it all go now. He con- 
tinues on in his search for the same reason he earlier kept after Despain: he cannot deny 
himself. He cannot keep losing and losing; If Madvig is in fact guilty, then Ned is again 
a loser. Loyalty influences his decision, but so does his determination not to be a loser. 
He must see it through if he is to hold on to anything. 5 


Beaumont goes to Farr's office and gives anaffidavit concerning what Paul told him. 
This is a brilliant move because it puts Paul's confessiðn in black and white detail so that 
if he finds counter-evidence Paul's innocence will be unmistakably clear to the public. 
Further, it forces Farr to pick up Paul for murder, thus creating the situation where the 
real murderer will have to show himself to prevent Paul from telling the truth. Ned then 
goes to see the thug Jeff in order to pry information from him about Taylor's murder. As 
in Janet's first rendition of her dream of the glass key Beaumont is opening the door to 
let the snakes out in order to begin to kill each other off: Jeff kills Shad because the 
latter suspects him of betraying him. 


In the case of the Senator, Beamont's squeeze play works perfectly. Apprised by 
Beaumont that Paul is to be picked up by Farr, the Senator panics and tries to leave his 
home with a gun with the intention of killing Paul, thus exposing himself. Janet having 
found the walking stick in the house and no hats missing provides Ned with clear evidence; 
he can now piece the mystery together, and truth is discovered. 


Janet's dream of the glass key is most horribly realized. In her dream she and Ned 
were unable to unlock a door that would allow them to eat the sumptuous food on the table in- 
side. The glass key shattered in their hands, and they had to force the door: "We couldn't 
lock the snakes in and they came out all over us and I woke up screaming" (586). The dis- 
covery that her father murdered his own son, her brother, is the terrifying truth, and per- 
haps it is this horrible reality that the snakes represent in the dream. Janet and Ned 
force the truth to emerge, just as in the dream they force the locked door. In both dream 
and reality the anticipated result--for Janet, the food and Paul's guilt--is not reached. 


In Beaumont's case, the snakes in the dream mirror the dreadful reality that he dis- 
covers: Paul's betrayal of friendship. Hammett makes it clear towards the end of Chapter 
Nine just how disappointed and bitter Ned is over his discovery. "Mom" Madvig asks him if 
there is anything that can patch up the friendship, and Hammett renders his response this 


way: 


He raised his head and looked at her. Hts eyes were wet. He said 
gently: 'No Mom, that's done for good.' (576) 


Hammett does not let us inside Beaumont's mind except by suggestion, but it is clear that 
Hammett intends us to see deep feeling in Ned's mien. Admittedly, the novel would have 
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greater force had Hammett not so underplayed Ned's bitterness and sense of betrayal. I think 
one reason he does so is to be found in his comment to Lillian Hellman where he says that\he 
hates to talk about such things.29 He seems to imply that a man's suffering is an entirely 
private matter, not to be shared by others. It's the hardboiled idea that talking about it 
cannot change it, only sentimentalize it. Such an idea seems based on the premise that suf- 
fering is a universal fact and that the best a man can do is accept his own lot and deal with 
it. This may not make for great art, but it certainly makes for an intense personal vision. 


The pessimism of Hammett's vision is reflected in Beamont's fate. He ends with very 
little. Robert Edenbaum suggests that the Ned-Janet relationship is very problematic. It 
may be, he asserts, that Paul's view that Ned lied to him about Janet's feelings earlier may 
have some substantiality: 


The men have a falling out when Paul accuses Ned of lying to him be- 
cause of Ned's own interest in Janet; at the end of the novel, Paul 
ts confronted by the couple going off together. The question remains 
whether Paul was right in the first place, whether Ned acted out of 
a destre for the girl rather than Loyalty to Paul or for neither 
reason. But there ts no basis for judgment, by Janet or the reader. 
Motives are once again indeterminable, but in this book it is neces- 
sary that they be determined. 30 


This again seems to me to miss the point. What Beaumont tells Paul is the truth, and the 

purpose of it is to stop him from playing the "sap" and to tell what he knows about the Tay- 
lor murder. The action of the novel makes it clear that Ned's motivation is never, with the 
exception of the Despain affair, self-centered. It is always directed outward, toward Paul. 


The real ambiguity surrounds Ned's feelings for Janet. Hammett's first subtle indi- 
cation that Ned may feel something for her is in his revision of the last line of the letter 
he writes her in Chapter Six. Having originally ended it with a split infinitive--"to more 
clearly show my gratitude" (512)--he rewrites it to read, "to show my gratitude more clearly" 
(512), in order to appear more refined.3l Later he joins her in the search for the truth 
concerning Paul, a venture he knows will not prove pleasant for her: "I hope you will like it 
when you get it" (564). In the final scene with the Senator Ned does not try to shield her 
from the emerging truth, and she proves strong enough to take it: "'I don't want to be 
spared,' she said in a small voice. 'I want to know.'" (582). Her strength in this scene 
makes her a suitable partner for him because both are able to face the truth in a world 
where everyone else either denies it (Paul), ignores it (Senator), or is crushed by it (Opal). 


Hammett purposely keeps Beaumont's feelings about Janet vague, and for good reason. 
Too much stress on them would indeed make his motives suspect. Hammett plays down their re- 
lationship consistently, right to the end. When Janet asks Ned to take her away with him, 
all he says is, '"'Do you really want to go or are you just being hysterical?... It doesn't 
make any difference. I'1l take you if you want to go'"(585). We can't tell what Ned feels 
here, and I argue it doesn't make any difference. Hammett's interest in The Glass Key has 
been to illustrate the attempt of one man to be loyal to another in a world where ech an 
endeavor is an anomaly. 


The Glass Key is a novel of loss and anguish. Its plot portrays a series of ironic 
reversals and betrayals--Bernie Despain's, Opal Madvig's of her father, Madvig's of Opal, 
Mrs. Mathews' of her husband, Taylor Henry's of Opal, Taylor's betrayal of his father, Jeff's 
betrayal of Shad, and climactically, Paul's betrayal of Ned--all of which are shown to be 
connected with the all-pervading corruption of society. Crime and guilt are coextensive 
with society itself,32 and betrayal comes to represent the way of life in the new society. 
Beaumont finds that by adhering to what is best within himself he is an outsider in this 
world. The novel comes the closest to being a tragi-comedy that Hammett ever wrote, and the 
flaws lie not within the hero but in the world outside. Unquestionably, the novel would 
have had greater force had Hammett more completely rendered Beaumont's inner anguish, but he 
lefts consequences of action speak for themselves. Every character suffers by what he does, 
or fails to do. Senator Henry must face his consequences, Madvig his, and Beaumont his. 

The bleakness of the moral vision inheres in Hammett's implication that even moral action 
exacts a terrible price, more severe, perhaps, than immoral action. All that has been shown 
to have been the center of Ned's life is shattered, all, that is, but his adherence to truth, 
and it is this alone which keeps him from the decadence around him.33 But it is a terribly 
lonely position to be in. The novel ends with Ned staring "fixedly" at a closed door, the 
appropriate image of a man alienated from all that has had meaning for him. It is the apt 
image for the alienated man who has been unconsciously victimized by his society. Despite 
Paul's plea that they begin anew, Beaumont knows that it is impossible because trust is no 
longer a viable connection between them. Beaumont, like Spade before him, suggests the 
alienated man of our times. Both discover in their search for the truth that the ends of 
individuals and the ends of society are no longer one. As John Paterson puts it, the detec- 
tive or shamus "Is the symbol of the isolated individual who, in the sense that he has been 
‘estranged from the community rather than banished from it, is an exile.34 The superman 
image that comes through in Sam Spade is not found in Ned Beaumont; rather, the emphasis is 
on his ability to absorb terrific punishment and yet persevere in his belief in another's 
innocence. Will to power doesn't accomplish very much: it leads to the discovery that inno- 
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cence only masks another kind of betrayal. The committed individual finds his authenticity 


by 


valuation, but valuation is shown to be, in the figure of Beaumont, a most perilous acti- 


vity in the hollow society of modern America. 
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THE PAPERBACK REVOLUTION 


BY CHARLES SHIBUK 


Recent columns have testified to the dearth of worthwhile material being published in 
paperback editions. Last quarter, in fact, was nearly an unmitigated disaster. Now, I'm 
happily able to say that the situation has taken a turn for the better. We are very far from 
approaching anything resembling a renaissance in this type of publishing effort, but at least 
we do have a respectable number of titles to discuss for this quarter. 


EARL DERR BIGGERS 

The charming and lovable Chinese-Hawaiian-American detective Charlie Chan was one of 
the first really major figures to emerge during the golden age of the detective novel in Amer- 
ica. Much of his popularity stemmed from an inferior imposter who made many appearances on 
the motion picture screen, but, even today, his six original adventures remain matchless. This 
time it is Bantam Books who is reviving the two earliest Chan exploits. The House Without a 
Key (1925) is the first, freshest, and, I think, best Chan novel. It starts with the murder 
of a respected and popular millionaire on a quiet, moonless night. The Chinese Parrot (1926) 
screams about a murder for no logical reason, and is soon found poisoned on a ranch in the 
California desert. 


JAMES M. CAIN 

Mildred Pierce (1941) (Bantam) is a long novel about a waitress who travels the rags- 
to-riches route and becomes an extremely rich pie manufacturer in order to further the ambi- 
tions of an unspeakably selfish daughter. This novel should be familiar to many from its 1945 
film version with Joan Crawford that is frequently revived today. Mildred Pierce contains an 
incisive view of California and its inhabitants in the 30's, is one of Cain's very best efforts 
in the full-length form, and a substantial crime novel to boot. 


AGATHA CHRISTIE 

Easy to Kill (Pocket Books) was originally published in England as Murder Is Easy in 
1939 at the end of Miss Christie's most creative period. The author had handled the serial 
murder theme three years previously in The A.B.C. Murders with spectacular results. Here, 
she is at it once again, but this time there is no Hercule Poirot to combat a ruthless and 
efficient killer. We must now content ourselves with that pride of Scotland Yard, Superin- 
tendent Battle, whose efforts in this case prompted Messrs. Barzun & Taylor to declare it 
one of its author's triumphs. 


FREDERICK FORSYTH 

The Odessa File (1972) (Bantam) is a long, complex suspense novel that details the 
search by a young German journalist for a notorious war criminal currently engaged on a pro- 
ject that threatens to spell finis for the state of Israel. It's an erratic work that seems 
to lack definition or focus as it starts, but will keep you glued to your chair as it gathers 
momentum. Unfairly maligned by the same reviewers who over-praised The Day of the Jackal, 
this novel will offer a considerable reward to its readers through its rtd ype narrative 
skill. As a bonus, alert readers might try to discover the journalist's motive for his search. 


GAVIN LYALL 

James Card, late of British Military Intelligence, is hired as a highly paid bodyguard, 
and promptly finds himself holding the bag (or I really should say the mysterious little par- 
cel) when his employer is shot to death. Card wants to know who did it and why in Blame the 
Dead (1973) (Ballantine). The trail ranges from England to scenic Norway in a fast, action- 
packed thriller--the latest to come from the pen of this vigorous writer. 


NGAIO MARSH 

Overture to Death (Pyramid) was first published in 1939, and is considered by many cri- 
tics to be Miss Marsh's masterpiece. I will have to abstain from any argument with this view. 
This novel is about a lady pianist whose attempt to perform Rachmaninoff's Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor results in her undoing via a booby-trapped soft pedal. Chief Detective Inspector Roder- 
ick Alleyn of Scotland Yard is summoned to investigate, and is able to bring this case to a 
more than satisfactory conclusion. Overture to Death is unquestionably the work of a master 
writing at the top of her form. 


GEORGES SIMENON : 

The Inspector Maigret crime novels published in the very early 30's represent some of 
Simenon's best writing in this genre. Penguin Books usually reprints the same half-a-dozen 
titles every few years and 1974 is no exception. (Copies of the 1972 reprint should also still 
be available.) Spearheading this group is the nostalgic Maigret Goes Home, which was first 
published in France as L'Affaire Saint-Fiacre in 1932. Readers who prefer conventional novels 
of police procedure or detection may not find Simenon to their taste, but his Maigret novels 
are short in length, stylistically individual, and drenched in atmosphere. 


ROBERT VAN GULIK 
The Chinese sleuth Judge Dee is probably a remote ancestor of the more famous Charlie 


Chan, but he too deserves his day in court. Based on a famous and influential real-life 
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magistrate, Dee usually has three interrelated crime problems to investigate against the 
exotic and ueecinating background of seventh century China. A late effort, The Emperor's 
Pearl (Warner) dates from 1963 and is only average for this author. However, it I a unique 
and highly readable detective novel that should easily provide a full evening's entertainment. 


CORNELL WOOLRICH 

Nightwebs (1971) is an oversized collection of short stories from Avon that contains 
much unfamiliar material that originated in the pulps of the 30's. The quality of these 
stories is well above average (which was not true of several of the last Woolrich collections), 
and the bigs gm tae and bibliographical material unearthed by editor Francis M. Nevins, Jr. 
should be of vital interest to Woolrich fans and students of the genre. This is an out-of- 
the ordinary publishing venture that deserves your immediate support. 
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IT'S FOR YOU, INSPECTOR, YOU'VE BEEN CANCELLED, continued from page 265 


the palatial town house of Lord Geoffrey Leffingwell, ostensibly in search of evidence. We 
know, of course, thathe is actually awaiting word from Dr. Watson, who is in the Far East on 
a delicate mission concerning the Giant Rat of Sumatra. 


Holmes, accompanied by a stoolie, is about to question Lord Leffingwell when a pigeon 
swoops through the window and begins pecking at the stoolie's shirt, under which Holmes has 
cleverly taped a packet of bird seed. 


"I beg pardon," Holmes says, reaching for the pigeon. "It's probably for me." 


Admittedly, there are a few weak spots in the idea. Carrier pigeons aren't normally 
sent on journeys half way round the world, and a street tough in the company of a detective 
known to mainline coke would hardly be allowed into the presence of a peer. But on the whole 
I think it's workable plotwise, and your average mystery fan will buy it. If not, we'll just 
have to hire a new set of writers, work in a time warp factor that'll let us use some spectro- 
graphic chromatography and slot it after Columbo. With a lead-in like that it can't miss. 
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FOOTSTEPS ON THE GOLDEN ROAD, continued from page 264 


ending with an especially poetic vengeance inflicted upon the Father of the Whip. 

Kline has done his homework in these stories, which show considerable if unobtrusive 
knowledge of the East. Long known as an imitator of Burroughs' Tarzan and Mars series, Kline 
is his own man here and produces what is perhaps his best work in this book. All the stories 
are better-than-average examples of the Arabian Nights tale. 


I was enabled to read these stories only through the generosity of Prof. Edward S. 
Lauterbach, who kindly loaned me his personal copy of this rare book. The stories may be re- 
printed soon, however, along with other tales of Hamid, in Dragoman Tales, currently in pre- 
paration--I have no further details--from Fax Collector's nations. 


And now that the night has fallen, and the lights go on in the city, and we have finished 
our coffee--"bitter as love's first estrangement, black as the throne of Shaitan'"/--let us call 
out with Hamid: "Ho, Silat! Bring the sweet and take the ful1l."8 


NOTES 


Hassan, by James Elroy Flecker. Penguin, 1948, p. 122. 


"The Dragoman's Pilgrimage," in The Man Who Limped and Other Stories, A Chartered Collec- 
tions, Saint Enterprises, 1946. 

"The Dragoman's Secret", ibid. p. 20. 

"The Man Who Limped", ibid, p. 7. 

Ibid, Dp. 6; 

"The Dragoman's Pilgrimage", ibid, p. 106. 

"The Dragoman's Slave Girl", ibid, p. 40. 

"The Dragoman's Pilgrimage", ibid, p. 128. 
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MYSTERY REVIEWER'S HANDBOOK: DASHIELL HAMMETT (1894-1961) 
by Mark Purcell 


Clean, the latrines of his Brainless, his code in the 
Maryland prison days. Style of its borrowers; 
Plots, prose, guns, politics, Duller, its steel in the 


Johns--drew his immersion. Hem-Bogart version. 
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Albrand, Martha: Zurich/AZ 900, Holt, 6.95 
Asimov, Isaac: Tales of the Black Widowers, 
Doubleday, 5.95 


Berckman, Evelyn: Wait, Just You Wait, Double- 


day, 5.95 

Bergman, Andrew: The Big Kiss-Off of 1944, 
Holt, 6.95 

Blake, Katherine: Night Stands at the Door, 
Stein, 7.95 

Bosse, Malcolm: The Man Who Loved Zoos, Put- 
nam, 5.95 

Burmeister, Jon: Someone Else's War, St. Mar- 
Cine 6.95 


Coffey, Brian: Surrounded, Bobbs, 5.95 

Cory, Desmond: A Bit of a Shunt Up the River, 
Doubleday, 4.95 

Creasey, John: Where is the Withered Man?, 
McKay, 4.95 

Crowe, John: Bloodwater, Dodd, 4.95 

Dick, Philip K.: Flow My Tears the Police- 

y man Said, Doubleday, 6.95 

Disney, Doris Miles: Don't Go Into the 
Woods Today, Doubleday, 4.95 

Farrar, Stewart: The Twelve Maidens, St. 
Martin's, 6.95 

Ferrars, E. X.: Hanged Man's House, Double- 
day, 4.95 

Fish, Robert L.: The Wager, Putnam, 5.95 

Fleetwood, Hugh: Foreign Affairs, Stein, 
6.95 


Fleming, Joan: You Won't Let Me Finnish, 
Putnam, 4.95 

Ford, Hilary: Sarnia, Doubleday, 6.95 

Fox, James M.: Operation Dancing Dog, 
Walker, 5.95 

Foxall, Raymond: Brandy for the Parson, 
St- Martin's, 095 

Freeling, Nicolas: A Dressing of the 
Diamond, Harper, 5.95 

Gage, Nicholas: Bones of Contention, Putnam, 
6.95 

Garve, Andrew: The Lester Affair, Harper, 
295 

Gores, Joe: Interface, Evans, 5.95 

Gulliver, Hal: Kill With Style, Scribner, 
6.95 

Gulliver, Sam: The Vulcan Bulletins, Simon, 
6.95 

Haig, Alec: Peruvian Printout, Dodd, 4.95 

Harrison, Harry: Queen Victoria's Revenge, 
Doubleday, 5.95 

Hemingway, Joan & Bonnecarrere, Paul: Rose- 
bud, Morrow, 7.95 

Holt, Victoria: The House of a Thousand Lan- 
terns, Doubleday, 6.95 

Huff, T. E.: Meet a Dark Stranger, Hawthorne, 
6.95 

Hyman, Ann: The Lansing Legacy, McKay, 5.95 

Jeffrey, Ransome & Keeble, John: Mine, 
Grossman, 7.95 

Johnston, Velda: I Came to the Highlands, 
Dodd, 5.95 


Kaye, Marvin: The Grand Old Opry Murders, 
Saturday Review, 5.95 

Kenyon, Michael: A Sorry State, McKay, 4.95 

Lapatine, Kenneth A: The Trials and Tribula- 
tions of Aaron Amsted, Walker, 6.95 

LeCarre, John: Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy, 


Knopf, 7.95 
Lem, Stanislaw: The Investigation, Seabury, 
6.95 


Lockridge, Richard: Death on the Hour, Lip- 
pincott, 6.95 

Lovell, Marc: An Inquiry into the Existence 
of Vampires, Doubleday, 4.95 

MacIntosh, May: The Sicilian Affair, Delacorte, 
6.95 

Mann, Edward Andrew: The Portals, Simon, 7.95 

Markstein, George: The Cooler, Doubleday, 6.95 

Marsh, Ngaio: Black As He's Painted, Little, 


6.95 

Maxfield, Henry S.: Another Spring, Little, 
6.95 

McClure, James: The Gooseberry Fool, Harper, 
5.96 


McGirr, Edmund: Bardel's Murder, Walker, 5.95 

Meggs, Brown: Saturday Games, Random, 5.95 

Meyer, Nicholas: Target Practice, Harcourt, 
5.95 

Murphy, John: The El Greco Puzzle, Scribner, 
6.95 


Nolan, Frederick: The Algonquin Project, Mor- 
row, 5.95 

North, Andrew: Strike Deep, Dial, 6.95 

O'Donnell, Lillian: Dial 577 Rape, Putnam, 
SoA 

Orr, Mary: The Tejera Secrets, Dial, 7.95 

Parry, Michel: The Hounds of Hell, Taplinger, 
6.95 

Pentecost, Hugh: Bargain with Death, Dodd, 
4.95 : 

Perowne, Barry: A Singular Conspiracy, Bobbs, 
6.95 


Perowne, Barry: Raffles Revisited, Harper, 
8 


+95 
Peters, Elizabeth: The Murders of Richard III, 
Dodd, 6.95 


Platt, Kin: The Giant Kill, Random, 4.95 
Rennert, Maggie: Circle of Death, Prentice- 


Hall, 7.95 
Rosenblum, Robert: The Good Thief, Doubleday, 
5.95 


Rutherford, Douglas: Kick Start, Walker, 5,95 

Scott, Justin: Treasure for Treasure, McKay, 
5.295 

Scott, Virgil and Koski, Dominic: The Kreutz- 
man Formula, Simon, 6.95 

Sela, Owen: The Kiriov Tapes, Pantheon, 5.95 

Siller, Van: The Hell with Elaine, Doubleday, 


4.95 

Silverberg, Robert: Born with the Dead, 
Random, 5.95 

Smith, Mark: The Death of the Detective, Knopf, 
8.95 
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Stark, Richard: Butcher's Moon, Random, 4.95 

Stuart, Jane: Passerman's Hollow, McGraw, 
E 

Tack, ae ae Return of the Assassin, Putnam, 

.95 

Underwood, Michael: A Pinch of Snuff, St. 
Martin's, 6.95 

Vermandel, Janet Gregory: The Claverse Affair, 
Dodd, 4.95 

Waugh, Hillary: Parrish for the Defense, 
Doubleday, 7.95 

Webster, Noah: A Burial in Portugal, Double- 


day, 4.95 
Westheimer, David: The Olmic Head, Little, 
7.95 


Wilcox, Collin: Long Way Down, Random, 4.95 

Wilson, Colin: The Schoolgirl Murder Case, 
Crown, 5.95 

York, Helen: Malverne Manor, Doubleday, 5.95 
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PAPER COVER 


Asher, Marion: Nightmare in Eden, Pocket 


Books, .95 
La Tourrette, Jacqueline: The Previous Lady, 
Dell, .95 


Petersen, Paul: The Smugglers #1 and #2, 
Pocket Books, .95 

Poyer, Joe: The Chinese Agenda, Pyramid, 1.50 

Rundle, Anne: Amberwood, Bantam, 1.25 

Se Re Viru Rogue's Castle, Pocket Books,. 


Vandergriff, Aola: House of the Dancing Dead, 
Warner, 1.25 

van Gulik, Robert: The Willow Pattern, 
Warner, .95 
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Review of Naked is the Best Disguise, continued from page 297 


"Speckled Band" about Grimesby Roylott's death, Rosenberg goes on to quote from the 21st chap- 
ter of Zarathustra headed "Of the Adder's Bite": "One day Zarathustra had fallen asleep under 


a fig tree because of the heat and had laid his arms over his face. 
Then we have, "but Conan Doyle does more than copy this unique incident and verbi- 


bit him." 


An adder came along and 


age from Nietzsche: he even disputes with Nietzsche about the moral he derived from it!" Put 
simply, where you cannot find what you need by comparison, then use contrast. 
In the section revealing Doyle, through the "resurrection" of Holmes, as Christ, there 


is much drawn from reference to the Roman Catholic Liturgy of Holy Week. 


Mr. Rosenberg names 


his instructors--but surely one of them would have picked up that the Paschal Candle is 


plunged into. the Holy Water of the Font on Holy Saturday, not Good Friday! 


Incidentally, try- 


ing to trace any of this section through the Index is impossible. 

But, in small doses, the book is fun, and if the tongue could perhaps be just a little 
less firmly pressed into the cheek so that there would be more narrative and a less tedious 
flow of one detailed comparison after another, we could be grateful. 


One thing, however, appears certain. 


Mr. Rosenberg has put an end to all mock-Holmes 


scholarship; and he has done it so thoroughly that at times he almost makes one think he may 


be serious. 
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BOOK EXCHANGE, continued from page 306 


Totnes, South Devon, England. 


---Harold Hughesdon 
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Kenneth Baldwin (University of Maryland Baltimore County, 5401 Wilkens Avenue, Balti-' 
more, Maryland 21228) wants any of the Crimefile Series published by Morrow as well as Der~ 


mot Morrah's Mummy Case Mystery, Edgar Wallace's The Dead Eyes of London, Anthony Berkeley's 
The Poisoned Chocolates Case, Cameron McCabe's (Ernest J. Borneman) The Face on the Cutting 


Room Floor, and The Jury, The Pledge, The Judge and his Hangman, and A Dangerous Game by 


Friedrich Duerrenmatt. 


Marvin Epstein (36 Melrose Place, Montclair, N. J. 07042) has available for sale or 
rade at reasonable prices: hardcover mysteries, usually lst editions; many EQMM, Saint and 

Hitchcock magazines of various dates and conditions; Mercury-type and Dell map-backed” mys- 
teries; also some rarer items of the Queen's Quorum or Haycraft Cornerstone type, as well as 


a couple of cartons of Sherlockiana. 


No catalog available, but he would welcome want lists 


or discussions (phone or mail) with interested parties (201-746-5179). 
The editor would like to buy or trade for such trifles as Anderson's Tales of the Rock, 


etective, 


Bodkin's Dora Myrl Lady Detective, Paul Beck Detective, and Paul Beck Rule of Thumb D i 
Braddon's Ralph the Bailiff, Cadett's Adventures of a Journalist, Campbell's New Detective 
Stories, Canler’s Autobiography of a French Detective, Chesney's Adventures of an Engineer and 
Adventures of a Solicitor, Lane Sheriff Olson, Corbett's Adventures of a Lady Detective 

di Poli Curtis’ The 


and Secrets of Private Enqui Office, Cox's John Caruthers Indian Policeman, 
h Police Offi d a a iti 


Iris icer an 


Milton Danvers works, much o 


uriosities of Detection, Duncan's 
urford Delannoy, a dozen by Dic 


aul Richards--Detective, most of 


Donovan, Farmer's Chronicles 


of Cardewe Manor, Fidler's Chronicles of Dennis Chet d, and many others (list available). 

In trade he can offer: Berkeley et al, Ask a Policeman (Morrow, 1933, ex-lib), Crabb, Samuel 

Lyle Criminologist (Century, 1920), Prichard, November Joe, Detective of the Woods (Houghton 
s (Putnam, 1899. third impression), Futrelle, 


len, Miss Cayley's Adventure 


, HIII, The Cottage on the Chine (Ward Lock, 1913), and 


n, , 
The Thinking Machine (Dodd, 
many others of more ordinary credentials. 
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The Case of the Angels Trumpets by Michael Burt. Ward Lock, 1947. 

S, e its author's other mysteries", concerns the supernatural. The setting is 
the country lying under the northern escarpment of the Sussex Downs, old in history and folk- 
lore. Roger Poynings, the narrator, is unique (I think) in possessing two unusual uncles: 
one an Archbishop, the other also at the top of his tree: a Field Marshall. The story begins 
with coping with the difficulties of making a "Sussex Puddle" while wartime food rationin 
obtains; it ends with the satisfactory exorcism of the evil protagonist without the aid o 
bell, book and candle. (And without the sort of language that current exorcisms seem to re- 
guire in these odd Seventies.) 

The Angels' Trumpets have a duality: on the one hand, they are Datura Indica, a species 
of thornapple; on the other, they are replacements for the golden trumpets that once graced 
the local church. The perceptive reader (especially if his mind has caught at the cat's 
name: Grimalkin) will guickly see that both sorts of trumpets will figure largely in the story. 
The same reader will also realise that Carmel, "an extremely attractive little wench", is a 
necessary ingredient, like the unusual uncles. If you are in the habit of turning to the back 
of a book first you'll discover in this one some rather graceful acknowledgements by the 
author to books consulted. Among them is Montague Summer's encyclopedic History of Witch- 


craft and Demonology...so you can be pretty sure that Burt's more esoteric facts w , so to 
Say, be gospel. 
Michael Burt's writing reminds me a little of Dornford Yates, plus a dash of Jeffrey 


Farnol. He has an engaging way of enlisting one's sympathies for his characters so that for 
all his heavy use of "yer" for "you" ("Yer can't get foreign blood outer yer veins..."), the 
Field Marshall remains rather more attractive than F. M. Montgomery is to some people. Burt's 
wenches, with their unusual names (Andrea, Carmel, Bryony) are nubile and nice, fit sacrifices 
for whatever warlocks they will encounter in the stories. (And nice to sigh over by middle- 
aged readers who have, more likely than not, encountered thin wenches, hefty wenches, but pro- 
bably seldom the sort of damsel one meets in Burt's books.) It's a wonder to me that these 
stories haven't appeared in paperback for they're vastly superior to most Gothic/supernatural 
stories one sees on the stalls. If you like your Gothics properly laced with esoterica read 
Burt; you'll enjoy these long out-of-print items. 


*The Case of the Fast Young Lady and The Case of the Laughing Jesuit, 
both in Ward, Lock imprint. Burt also wrote several books TET upon 
his life in the Army in India. They are not easy to categorize ex- 


cept to say, loosely, that they are romances. One often wonders what 
happens to authors when their books, much looked forward to, suddenly 


cease. ---L. F. Ashley 


The Eight of Swords by John Dickson Carr. Published by Harper in 1934; reprinted in paperback 
by collier Books in 1962. 

There is something schizophrenic about this novel. On one hand, it is the classic de- 
tective story of the brilliant amateur (Gideon Fell) investigating the murder of an old man 
in the study of a Gloucestershire country estate, As happens in many mysteries of the early 
1930's, bizarre elements abound. The victim is found clutching the mystical, titular card. 
For good measure, there is a suspected poltergeist, a violent thunderstorm, and an Anglican 
Bishop who slides down bannisters. Shades of the great iine in Chesterton's "The Blue Cross": 
"The two elergymen," said the watter, "that threw soup at the wall." Yet, as a classic mys- 
tery, this example of Carr's pre-locked room period fails badly. It is tedious and haphazard 
in its presentation of clues and unconvincing and unfair in its solution, depending upon facts 
not known to the reader. 

At another level, it is an amusing satire of the mystery. It could have been called 
Too Many Detectives for, in addition to Fell, there are Inspectors Hadley and Murch; also a 
clergyman and his son, both of whom profess to be criminologists; and Henry Morgan, a best- 
selling mystery writer who is the creator of John Zed, diplomat-detective and solver of such 
governmental mysteries as Who Shot the Prime Minister?, Aconite at the Admiralty, and The_In- 
land Revenue Murders. Carr has him deliver a short, humorous lecture on improbability in mys- 
tery fiction. Carr also brings in an American gangster, a thief named Piccadilly Jane, and a 
servant, Achille Georges, who combines the names gf Hercule Poirot's brother and valet. ` 

It is on yet a third level that The Eight of Swords is most memorable. Carr's Chapter 
17 is one of the best examples of action writing that I can recall, rivalling Hammett and 
Woolrich in quality. It is a great example of the hardboiled school--and it stands out pro- 
minently in an otherwise softboiled novel. =e Marvin LAONAA 


* Detective Duff Unravels It by Harvey O'Higgins. Liveright, 1929. 

Long cited as the first serious approach to psychoanalytic detection, Detective Duff Un- 
ravels It is long on psychoanalytical/psychological detection, but seems to be very short in 
dealing with problems of a true criminous nature. Furthermore, its June 1929 date of publica- 
tion may be misleading since copyright evidence indicates that the stories (or most of them) 
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had originally appeared in magazines in 1925 and 1928. 

One of the most interesting features of these stories is the character of the protagon- 
ist. John Duff is a very large, slow, and calm man who works in an office located on a side 
street in New York City's Union Square district. He is a private detective and a relatively 
honest one, but often pretends to be a lawyer (as was the previous occupant of his office) in 
order to keep his investigative work under cover. 

Duff had actually practiced law before the first World War, but service as a major in 
Military Intelligence might have pointed a new direction to Duff's future career. 

Now he sits alone in a dingy second floor room, but has a full staff of employees sit- 
uated in modern offices both above and below him. Most of the time he functions as the Nero 
Wolfe type of armchair detective, and correlates the information and reports brought to him 
by a diverse group of helpers. 

Duff's cases are related in a simple and straightfoward manner with a good deal of dia- 
logue and lots of questions and answers. He is very much like the hero of the average hard- 
boiled story in the clarity and directness of his language, and the absolute ruthlessness of 
the methods he uses to solve and finalize his cases. However, it is the quality of his mind 
that distinguishes Duff from his tougher brethren. "I'm nothing but a dumb detective," he 
says. "I can't explain human nature. I only know how it works." Yet he is familiar with 
Pavlov's theories, but doesn't parade his knowledge in the intrusive manner of the young Philo 
Vance. 

On a deeper level Duff believes that any crime happens in two places. One is physical, 
the other mental--in the mind of the criminal before the act takes place. This second trail 
is much more obvious to Duff, and it is on this level that Duff should perform, but there are 
only two cases involving murder to which Duff can really attempt to justify his theory. 

"The Marshall Murder" concerns the deaths of a New Jersey senator and his housekeeper 
via hatchet. Duff is called upon to solve this mystery by the dead man's sister. A copy of 
The Roosevelt Myth, published in 1908, with its inscription and enclosures provides enough 
clues for a strine of rapid psychological deductions. This is the best story and a perfect 
demonstration of the Duff method. Unfortunately, the rest of the stories are not quite on 
this level of achievement. 

A group of photographs in "The Gold Frames" have disappeared from atop the piana in 
the home of a very busy financial tycoon. This time Duff has no real crime to solve, but is 
able to straighten out his client's tangled domestic affairs through deduction based on the 
character of various members of the family. 

"The Parson Case" is about a young, good-looking, and wealthy girl who disappears into 
thin air after exiting from a shop on Fifth Avenue and 34th Street. Duff thinks her disappear- 
ance was voluntary, but her father persuades him to investigate. The early delivery of a 
gown to the girl on the day in question provides the detective with a starting point for fur- 
ther psychological deductions that soon lead to the truth. 

'James Illinois Bell" is a rich oil man from Oklahoma who wants Duff to find his long- 
lost illegitimate daughter. The detective thinks Bell is lying, and with a good deal of help 
from one of his employees is able to discover what really makes Bell tick. 

When Duff notices that his new secretary is unhappy, he gets her to tell him all about 
it and uses "The Love Charm" to solve all her romantic problems. 

In "Abe Enger and the Princess" a powerful and unscrupulous lawyer--who combines the 
worst traits of Fallon and Randolph Mason--asks Duff to aid one of his clients by recovering 
some letters from a blackmailing Russian aristocrat. Little does Duff realize that he himself 
is the victim of an elaborate plot by the lawyer who is trying to gain an advantage over one 
of Duff's own clients. 

"The Fogull Murder" takes place during a robbery attempt at a scholarly but poor teach- 
er's summer cottage. Everything is in disorder, the wife is left bound and gagged, and a wed- 
ding ring and an old silver watch are taken. Duff is called upon to investigate after the po- 
lice have failed. He interviews an old college friend of the victim whose recital of the dead 
man's recent nightmare solves the case for Duff. I find this solution both unsatisfactory and 
farfetched because it relies too heavily upon the timely coincidence of a similar dream by an 
outsider that had been related to Duff by the dreamer's psychiatrist, and the reader is advised 
of this information at the very end of the story. 

"The Hefflin Fund" is a slight tale about a wealthy and eccentric widow who uses her 
money to support worthy American music and indigent musicians. Twò of her employees believe 
that her manager is responsible for financial irregularities and ask Duff to investigate. The 
detective uses a psychological bluff to solve this problem to everyone's satisfaction. : 

I really don't think that this collection is an unqualified success, and feel that some 
of the entries are not really worthy of the conception. I do find this book a really inter- 
esting, often intriguing, and rewarding attempt to extend the boundaries of the formal detec- 
tive story. O'Higgins' writing is still smooth and fresh after almost five decades, and it's 
a great pity that he didn't live to see the publication of Detective Duff Unravels It or to 
create any further mysteries. 

Finally, a comparison of this work with that other collection of psychological detec- 
tive stories from 1929--T.S. Stribling's Clues of the Caribbees--will show how well the O'Hig- 
gins volume has stood the test of time. e oherlachcnibak 
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The Diamond Murders by J. S. Fletcher. Dodd Mead, 1929. 

en an author presumes too much upon our "willing suspension of disbelief," the result 
can be unintentional parody. Such is the case with Fletcher's The Diamond Murders. The long 
arm of coincidence is quickly stretched to the breaking point, and deus ex machina, that fre- 
quent crutch of the pot-boiling author, has never been more frequently, or less plausibly, in- 
voked. Nevertheless, the result is a joy to read. The suspense builds in each cliche situa- 
tion; will the author really have the nerve to use the ending that has been used to death be- 
fore? We are never disappointed; he always does! 

The romp begins when a sailor spots a brassbound box in a pawnshop window. It was once 
stolen by him and two accomplices for the diamonds hidden in a false bottom. But at the moment 
of theft, the ship on which they were sailing went down on a hidden reef off the coast of Af- 
rica and the three were separated. Since the secret of the box cannot be fathomed except by 
the initiated, the sailor now plans to steal it back; but who should arrive on the scene but 
the stereotype of the wily Oriental, a Hindu who was also one of the three. Together they 
surprise the pawnbroker, who is of course Jewish, the Hindu killing him with a silken cord, 
and the pair repossesses the diamonds. Later the sailor knifes the Hindu and then seeks refuge 
in a hut on Dartmoor. He is discovered asleep by a convict who bashes in his skull in order to 
trade his convict's uniform for the sailor's clothes. Naturally the convict is the third con- 
spirator. Immediately after gaining the diamonds, he is in turn killed by two prison guards. 
They find the diamonds and one promptly kills the other. The remaining guard quickly leaves 
the prison service and by a devious route returns to his home town in Yorkshire. Now wanted 
by the police who have pieced together most of the story, the guard is aided by an old friend. 
The friend kills the guard with a mammoth overdose of alcohol, but both friend and corpse are 
reduced to nothing when the friend falls accidentally into a sea of molten glass in a glass 
factory as he attempts to dispose of the body. 

Seven people have died violently and this little homily on the sin of avarice is only 
half over. Amazingly it now improves a bit. It's as if Fletcher took pity on his truly long- 
suffering readers. Characters will continue to be stereotyped, but they are more interesting 
stereotypes, and one is quite a charming example of the amiable rogue. Coincidences abound, 
generally one to a chapter, building to a grand crescendo when the genuine owner appears at 
last to claim h is own and also the story's beautiful damsel, a somewhat mature maiden of forty. 

Woodrow Wilson may have praised J. S. Fletcher for his Middle Temple Murder, but there 
must have been few accolades for The Diamond Murders when it first appeared. oday it seems 
a breathless piece of nostalgia whose most startling message is the simple fact that it ever 


sold at all. ---James Kingman 


Death Among the Writers by Edwin de Caire. Hodder & Stoughton, 1952. 

This is a leisurely-paced and competent piece of writing, likely to be enjoyed by those 
interested in the quiet countryside, bees, fishing and writing. "There was a dead man on Sat- 
urday, dead fish on Sunday, and dead bees on Monday. It makes you wonder what's going to die 
on Tuesday," said Sergeant Swift to Inspector Bootle. Happily, the serene village of East 
Nettlefold, refuge of commuters and several writers, does not become a scene of carnage. For 
Constable Mogridge's money one murder is enough, especially when it involves a lot of legwork 
in heavy blue serge during a hot spell. The problem is less to find the murderer than to dis- 
cover the identity lying behind the pen-name of "Anthony Trudge", producer of a long string of 
profitable potboilers. Inspector Bootle reminds one of other senior detectives--Inspector 
Charlton, Inspector Littlejohn, Inspector Sloan: human, reflective, persistent, tolerant and 
likeable. Bootle doesn't experience insights like French; doesn't have a "nose" like Henry 
Tibbett (but then he doesn't have to, not working at Scotland Yard under the sort of pressure 
that Commanders like Gideon impose). The reader can quite nicely follow Bootle's line of 
reasoning--and action--to the inevitable denouement. I don't know whether de Caire wrote 
other detective fiction. Death Among the Writers certainly doesn't seem to be an apprentice 
piece but it might, conceivably, be a writer in other fields. If anyone knows of other 
books by de Caire I'd be glad to know. ---L. F. Ashley 


Some Day I'll Kill You by Dana Chambers. Dial, 1939; Hale, 1939. 

th one of his first adventures, radio writer Jim Steele is appealed to by his one and 
only old flame (now married to a successful psychiatrist) to help protect her from an imminent 
blackmail plot. Steele agrees, and the scene shifts to Connecticut and the type of weekend 
house party that is frequently found in mystery fiction. 

The resulting action is not unpredictable. There are two murders--plus a few other 
fatal and suspicious tragedies, a $100,000 extortion plot, a successful kidnapping, and several 
sluggings. 

55 Sode Day I'll Kill You starts in a light and almost bantering tone, but becomes very 
violent and bloody as it progresses. It's an interesting example of the late 30's type of 
hardboiled novel, and there are attempts at genuine detection for most of its length, but 
Steele's final solution seems a bit hasty and thin. Alert readers, however, should have no 


difficulty in spotting the guilty party. 
True, this novel is only a minor work, but it is fairly well-written and peopled with 


individual characters. The story moves right along and wastes not a word in its attractive 
and entertaining blend of mystery, murder, suspense, romance that is lightly seasoned with just 
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the right touch cf screwball humor. ---Charles Shibuk 


Death Among the Sunbathers by E. R. Pumshon. Benn, 1934; Penguin reprint, 1955. 

One evening Superintendent Mitchell of Scotland Yard has car trouble. While Mitchell 
and his aid, Inspector Ferris, wait for repairs on their car, another vehicle whizzes by, and 
the driver, a girl, stares at them. A few moments later there is a horrendous crash out of 
slight around a curve. Mitchell and Ferris rush to the accident to find the car has smashed 
poche a bridge that passes over a railway. The car burns, but Mitchell is able to pull the 
girl free. The girl dies, and soon it is apparent that she has been shot in the head. Did 
she commit suicide, did someone shoot her as she passed, was someone else also in the car, 
or was someone impersonating the girl? Superintendent Mitchell sets out to learn the answers 
to these questions, for as he says several times in the early pages of the novel, "It bears 
looking into." With the help of Inspector Ferris, Mitchell is soon led to the Society of Sun 
Believers, an apparently harmless group of sunbathers. Before he is finished, Mitchell un- 
ravels the connections between the sun bathing establishment, an art dealer, a furrier, two 
mysterious motor cyclists, a large London newspaper and the dead girl. 

Though the description of Superintendent Mitchell's methods is less detailed than that 
of modern police procedurals, Mitchell occasionally seems a sort of pre-Gideon figure immersed 
in his work at Scotland Yard. In a passage that makes Mitchell very human, the description of 
his routine work contrasts nicely with any romantic concept of a detective's life. It is 
worth quoting at some length: 


In his room at Scotland Yard next day Superintendent Mitchell 
sat before his desk, regarding it with a melancholy and indeed despair- 
ing eye. It was a large desk, of the very latest pattern, provided 
with all those latest conveniences which make mislaying the document 
you specially require so fatally easy... Now it was covered with files, 
files to the right, files to the left, files in front; even the wonder- 
fully designed drawers on each side bulged with more files, reports, 
pig holt daca Mitchell's brow perspired spontaneously just to-look 
at them. 

Yearningly he wished he were the ideal detective of popular 
imagination, chiefly engaged on examining the scene of the crime 
through a large magnifying glass, identifying invisible finger-prints, 
brilliantly deducing from infallible signs on a burnt match-stick the 
age, height, name and address, and political opinions of the user. 
Whereas what he had to do was to toil through all these masses of re- 
ports and try to abstract those relevant facts that might perhaps in- 
dicate in what direction the truth might best be sought. 

Yet ‘though both to himself and to the casual onlooker he pre- 
sented the appearance of any ordinary business man dealing with the 
morning's correspondence on an extra busy day, nonetheless as he sat 
there with his files, his letters, his carbon copies, his card index, 
his desk telephone, he was just as much the grim huntsman, fierce upon 
the trail of the flying murderer, on the clearness of whose vision lay 
the issues of life and death, on whom it depended whether the spilt 
blood still wunavenged should cry to heaven in vain or no, as the sleuth 
of imagination more dramatically engaged on the scene of the crime. For 
it was he who held the threads that ran between his desk and the score 
or more of busy agents, checking this fact, verifying that, putting 
this other to the proof, who were engaged on the case; and his was the 

> task of weaving from the mass of disconnected, unnecessary facts pre- 
sented to him the inevitable pattern that would mean life with honour 
for one, and for another a death of shame upon the scaffold. To the 
understanding eye indeed this that seemed just the everyday spectacle 
of a business man occupied with his letters andhis files had about it 
something more intense and daunting and dramatic than any such scene 
as the fancy might conjure up of the hawk-eyed detective, strangely 
disguised, poring over signs indistinguishable to all others. (Ch. 17; 
pp. 125-26 of Penguin edition.) 


A description like this, published in 1934, foreshadows the police procedural so popular in 
the 1960's and 1970's, notably Creasey's Gideon and Roger West series, Ed McBain's 87th Pre- 
cinct yarns and Dell Shannon's Luis Mendoza novels. While debunking the romantic private in- 
vestigator, Punshon shows that the hard working policeman bogged down with too many reports 
can prove as intensely interesting as eccentric Victorian and Edwardian sleuths like Sherlock 
Holmes and the Old Man in the Corner or their early twentieth century followers, Philo Vance 
and Peter Wimsey. Yet it would be twenty-five to thirty years before writers like John 
Creasey and Ed McBain developed fully the suspenseful potential of the harrassment of routine 
olice work. 

r Punshon's method of suspense is rather interesting in this book. Out of 29 chapters, 
the first 20 are devoted to the efforts of Superintendent Mitchell to solve the murder of the 
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girl. But throughout these first 20 chapters there are many allusions to Mitchell's assist- 
ant, Detective Robert Owen, a bright, college-educated policeman, who remains off stage. Owen 
is on. detached duty, though working on the sumbathers case, and follows his own methods rather 
than sticking to usual police procedure. In chapter 21 Pumshon reveals why the girl was mur- 
dered and by whom, then focuses on the murder group to show how terrified they are of Detec- 
tive Owen. Every one of the criminals has heard about Owen and his cleverness; everyone knows 
he is lurking about the sunbathing establishment, ferreting out its secrets; but no one ever 
sees Owen. He might be called "the invisible policeman," and his veiled presence throws fear 
into the criminals. One of the most suspenseful scenes is when one of the criminals, nervous 
beyond endurance, breaks down and repeats over and over, "Owen. . .Owen... .Owen!" Since Pun- 
shon has revealed the reasons and the methods of the murder by chapter 21, the mystery element 
suddenly changes to Owen: where Owen is, how he will trap the criminals, and when, if ever, 
he will appear on the scene. At the end it is evident that Owen has been present, for a good 
part of the story, and the alert reader may guess Owen's protective coloration. 

Compared with many British mystery stories of 1934 vintage, this book holds up remark- 
ably well, especially because the dialogue is free from the nineteen-thirtyish idiom which so 
often dates novels of this period. Death Among the Sunbathers is clever, readable, and 


rather pleasing. ---Edward Lauterbach 


The Death Gong by Selwyn Jepson. Harrap, 1927; Watt, 1927. 
This is a fairy tale written especially for adults. It's about a dashing knight who 


rescues a beautiful princess from an unspeakable ogre. 

The knight is Sir John Perrin, currently residing in his villa at Alassio, Italy, and 
trying to forget the heartbreak caused by the marriage of the girl he dearly loved to another. 
The princess is the bewitching Sybil Manderson, who steps into Sir John's house one day to de- 
liver a message--with devastating results. The ogre is Sybil's jealous and sadistic husband, 
who is determined to achieve his (unstated) ambitions, and none too scrupulous about the 
methods he employs. 

These characters find themselves in a situation triggered by Carfew Northcote, a collec- 
tor of antiquities, who is fanatically eager to obtain the death gong which is reported to be 
of ancient Chinese origin and capable of destroying a human being through the power of its 
vibrations. j 

The action starts when Manderson, with the gong in his possession, hustles his wife 
aboard a boat bound for Tunis, where he will be aided by a group of Arabs and a Dr. Steiner, 
who is one of the daffiest of mad German scientists. 

Manderson is pursued by Sir John (acting only from the loftiest of motives to aid Mrs. 
M.) and Northcote, who has enlisted the services of the lovely Marie Richoff, a real Russian 
princess, who looks very favorably upon Sir John. 

Our knight in shining armor makes a slight but stupid blunder and finds himself cap- 
tured by his enemies, who determine to use him in order to test the efficacy of the death gong. 

The Death Gong is early and uncharacteristic Jepson, but it is written with an elegance 
of language, and its merits and readability are assured by the pen of an expert romancer. 


---Charles Shibuk 


Common Sense Is All You Need by J. J. Connington. Hodder & Stoughton, 1947. j 

s is fairly typical of Connington's work: very much in period (when Chief Constables 
and Squire Wendovers naturally rated regular salutes from P.C.'s and other lesser fry). As 
usual, the reader feels sure that Sir Clinton Driffield, the Chief Constable, will take over 
the investigation and masterfully produce the solution--whatever his official subordinates will 
do, But even he cannot do without a backroom boy, in this case Howard Dundas, Professor of 
Chemistry (and, presumably, well qualified to do a sort of Thorndyke). The title of the book 
comes from a remark of the Professor: "Common sense is all you need," a sort of knowall snide- 
ness that must have infuriated Inspector Loxton, forced, like you and me, to rely on ordinary 
resources. One can usually rely on Connington, via Sir Clinton, to air his knowledge of what 
Auberon Waugh terms EngLit. One can also be certain that though the Squire is gifted with a 
country heritage he'll make much the same wrong inferences that Dr. Watson would in his place. 
Despite Sir Clinton's firm control (and perhaps a good man real-life Chief Constables could 
have done with it) Inspector Loxton doggedly maintains a fair degree of independent thinking. 
(And he's probably just as surprised as I was to discover that Sergeant Eyre, "most efficient 
officer and all that," had to be arrested as a confederate in the crimes. If you like Con- 
nington you'll enjoy this book. You certainly will if you like hearing (reading) how lesser 
intellects than the Chief Constable's need to have rather lengthy resumes of the evidence. I 
think one of the main threads of the--wartime paper salvage, with its possibilities of all 
sorts of treasures turning up--was not sufficiently developed. Connington ought to have done 
better than a few forged pages of Milton--and why Sir Clinton, with all his expertise, has to 
turn to Dr. Goldsmith, the American academic-collector-dealer, for technical advice beats me. 
(In passing: how does the Dr. manage to obtain a passage in the middle of the Atlantic submar- 
ine warfare? Perhaps he shared a berth with others of the 16 thousand or so that packed the 


Queen Mary each trip?) ---L. F. Ashley 
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The Old Mill by P(hilip) W(hitwell) Wilson. Rinehart, 1946. 

e time is Aptil 1912, and the location is the rural Borough of Skeldale in England. 
It seems that Dr. Herbert Ridgefield, the chief medical officer, is found dead on a back road 
near the titular mill by a farmer and his wife on their way to market. 

The body appears to be severely injured, but skilled medical experts cannot fathom the 
cause of death, nor determine whether it be due to accident, suicide, or murder. 

An injudicious newspaper account casts grave suspicion on mill owner Richard Stickle-- 
a person of the highest character noted for his good will and charitable works. Stickle has 
no alternative but to sue. j 

He goes through a one-sided trial and wins his case with ease, but the celebration is 
cut short next day when his badly-battered corpse is found near the door of the farmer who 
had discovered the first body. 

More highly skilled medical practitioners conduct a post mortem while the usually de- 
pendable Superintendent Beagle is summoned from Scotland Yard to investigate. 

The medical results once again cannot supply a reason for the cause of death, and 
Beagle, whose work has come to nothing, is forced to return to the Yard--a beaten man. 

Eight years later Sir John Morthoe, a specialist on woodwork and medieval art who 
functions as Wilson's series detective, writes a letter to the wife of this novel's narrator 
and outlines a speculative solution to the two deaths, but claims that it is not susceptible 
of proof. It is an extremely tricky one, but logical and, I think, fair. 

P. W. Wilson is a writer with a slim output--three detective novels published between 
1944 and 1946--whose work recalls many of the best elements of the golden 30's. He is a mas- 
ter of the English language, writes with stylistic grace, and draws the reader deeply into the 
fabric of his narrative. 

---Charles Shibuk 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT MATERIAL 


The Seven-Per-Cent Solution, Being a Reprint from the Reminiscences of John H. Watson, M.D. 
as edited by Nicholas Meyer. E. P. Dutton & Co., 253 pp; August 26, 1974, $6.95. 

For American devotees of the immortal Sherlock Holmes, 1974 is something of a cornu- 
copian year. New books and editions about. Sherlock Holmes-Bridge Detective, Sherlock Holmes 
Detected, and Samuel Rosenberg's intriguing Naked Is the Best Disguise are some of the titles 
that have already appeared; still to come, among others, are The Sherlock Holmes Scrapbook, 
The Memoirs of Schlock Homes, and hopefully--at long last--Ronald B. DeWaal"s monumental World 

ogra o erlock Holmes and Dr. Watson. All cheer for the heart, and pain for the 
pocketbook. 

But of all the stars in this year's Baker Street firmament, definitely one of the first 
magnitude is an extraordinary pastiche novel entitled The Seven-Per-Cent Solution, from the 
pen of a talented young writer named Nicholas Meyer. Originally from New York, for the past 
several years Mr. Meyer has lived and worked in Hollywood as a screenwriter, and this year has 
attained the rank of the novelist as well. Without wishing to typecast his work, which began 
as unit publicist for Love Story, he seems to be moving more and more into the realm of the 
mystery and the detective story. His first novel, Target Practice, was published last spring, 
and he has scripted what sounds to be one of the autumn’s more interesting made-for-television 
movies: Judge Dee, from one of Robert van Gulik's famous mysteries about the ancient Chinese 
magistrate. A seguel already appears to be in the offing. 

' All this is promising enough, but The Seven-Per-Cent Solution is the stuff of which 
literary reputations are made. Forced professional inactivity during the Writers' Guild 
strike of a year or so ago gave Mr. Meyer the opportunity; a girlfriend named Sally, to whom 
the book is dedicated, provided the push; and being a self-pronounced little boy of twenty- 
eight who wanted only to write his own Sherlock Holmes story, little else was needed, All it 
took after that were vast amounts of research, the ordeal of actually plotting out and writing 
the whole of this rather involved story, and then months of legal battle to assure its publi- 
cation. That's all. Had he known in advance what to expect from such a challenge, perhaps 
the book would never have been begun. 

But who will think the result not worth the labor? This is a tour-de-force not to be 
missed. Without disclosing all the multifarious revelations and twists of plot that the book 
contains, suffice it to say that The Seven-Per-Cent Solution probes the real reasons for the 
Great Hiatus, the three years between Reichenbach and the Return in which Sherlock Holmes was 
believed to be dead. It provides startling and controversial glimpses into Sherlock's and 
Mycroft's family background, and into their duel with Professor Moriarty. It investigates a 
case of identity behind which lurked conspiracy, an international intrigue, and the spectre of 
a European general war. It reveals for the first time Sherlock Holmes' relationship to, and 
his collaboration with, one of the other great minds of the late nineteenth century. And 
linking all these together into a coherent whole is the shadow of Holmes' worst vice: his 
addiction to cocaine. 

Everything is here: Sherlock in Baker Street, Mycroft in the Stranger's Room, and some- 
where out there in the night and fog, Moriarty...young Stamford reappears at last...Toby's 
finest hour...''Mind the vanilla extract!"...a chase to compare with the pursuit up the Thames 


in The Sign of Four...and more. There are puzzles aplenty for Baker Street Irregulars: why, 
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for instance, is Watson's locum tenens named Cullingworth, and not Anstruther? Did Watson's 
wife really call him, not John, nor even James, but--Jack? Rudolf Rassendyll is briefly es- 
pied, and Holmes discusses opera with Hugo von Hofmannsthal in a Vienna that may be that of 
Toran Strauss, but in which Harry Lime would not feel altogether uncomfortable. Lovely 
stuff. 

But best of all, it is written in the true Watson style. Even a short Sherlock Holmes 
pastiche is an exceedingly difficult thing to do well, which is why there are so very few sat- 
isfactory ones still. To sustain Watson's style convincingly for the length of a novel is a 
task that few writers have dared to attempt. Nor would it do Nicholas Meyer any credit to 
suggest that for some arcane reason he may have found it easy. Instead, considerable effort 
and agony went into the making of The Seven-Per-Cént Solution, as its author abandoned his 
typewriter and took up pen and foolscap in order to achieve Watson's Victorian longhand pac- 
ing. One suspects that to be so good it must have been written not only with ink, but perhaps 
with a little author's blood sprinkled in as well. But the final product is well-nigh flaw- 
less. It reads like a dream. 

The Dutton people love it. They've made it their lead fiction item for the autumn, with 
a first printing of 25,000 copies. The Literary Guild has selected it as an Alternate. The 
movie option has been snapped up, and the screenplay is in Mr. Meyer's own capable hands. And 
even the Conan Doyle Estate has given its permission. How that epochal event came about is, 
one fears, a story for which the world is not yet prepared. But it is an astounding action on 
the part of an Estate whose attitude toward parodies and pastiches in the past can only be 
described as narrow-minded and vicious. That the Estate has relented at all bespeaks the high 
quality of this work. 

The game's afoot with this book: the terse but fateful telegram arrives, Watson deserts 
his practice and his spouse, and rushes to meet his friend once more. The draghound strains 
at his leash, and then plunges ahead. We enboard at Victoria Station, and won't get off until 
journey's end. Could Mycroft possibly be in league with Moriarty? Are Watson's motives per- 
haps a bit suspect? And just who is it that awaits them in that dark, book-filled study? No 
matter, it will all come out all right in the end, and the lesson of it all is this: It is not 
Watson who is the one fixed point in a changing age, but Sherlock Holmes himself. 


---Jon L. Lellenberg 


50 Great Ghost Stories, edited by John Canning. xii + 540 pp. (Includes "Editor's Note," 
Index and “About the Authors.") New York: Bantam Books: 1973 (First published London: Souven- 
ir Press: 1971). Paperback, $1.25. 

This volume offers much to mystery enthusiasts. As an account of "true" (this reviewer 
reserves judgment on this point) ghost stories it is useful for the student of mystery as a 
source book which provides fruitful and provocative opportunities for comparison between the 
"real" reports and their frequent fictional treatments, and for the writer of fiction, it 
offers situations that are ripe for fictional handling and development. 

Of the narratives contained in the book, this reviewer preferred those by Michael and 
Mollie Hardwick (a team of English writers whose work on Sherlock Holmes is surely familiar 
to TAD readers) because of the polish and expertise of their relation of what, in the hands of 
less skillful writers, are too often rather banal accounts of 'raw-head-and-bloody-bones." 


---Veronica M.S. Kennedy 


Triple Zeck: A New Wolfe Omnibus by Rex Stout, Viking Press, New York, 1974, 502 pp. 

This latest Nero Wolfe Omnibus contains the novels And Be a Villain (1948), The Second 
Confession, and In the Best Families (1950). Each novel deals with the mysterious Arnold 

eck, a criminal mastermind of immense proportions. 

In And Be a Villain, a man named Cyril Orchard dies after drinking a poisoned soft 
drink while sitting as a guest during a live radio broadcast. All indications point to the 
poison being meant for the program's hostess, Madeline Fraser, and that Orchard was killed 
by mistake, but the conclusion of the story discloses Miss Fraser as much more than an inten- 
ded murder victim. 

The various characters of the story include Miss Fraser's staff (who never seem to 
agree about anything), the irate sponsors of her radio program (one of which is the manufac- 
turer of the sort of drink Orchard imbibes), and of course, Nero Wolfe and Archie Goodwin.. 
Arnold Zeck enters the story rather late (Chapter 15) when he calls’ Wolfe and order him to 
drop the investigation into Orchard's murder. Only later do we find that Zeck is a black- 
mailer par excellence, exacting payment from his victims via their subscriptions to a race- 
track magazine published under the aegis of Mr. Zeck. Orchard was a subscriber who had de- 
cided to begin a similar enterprise on his own, and Wolfe and Archie discover why Orchard 
died and "whodunit," while in the process Zeck is not involved in any major fashion. 

At the conclusion of And Be a Villain, Zeck phones Wolfe and thanks him for leaving 
Zeck out of the case. Wolfe responds by stating that Zeck was not implicated only because this 
was not necessary to bring Orchard's murderer to justice. 

And Be a Villain is typical Stout: Wolfe sits in his office while Archie does all the 
legwork. Separately, the novel is a rather average mystery story, but its significance lies 
in the fact that it serves to introduce Wolfe's own "Napoleon of crime." 
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In The Second Confession, wealthy James Sperling hires Wolfe to gather evidence against 
Sperling's prospective son-in-law. It seems that Sperling is not overly fond of his daughter's 
fiance, and convinced that the man is a card-carrying Communist, Sperling intends to employ 
this information in order to break up the romance with the least bit of harm to his daughter. 
Wolfe sends Archie to the Sperling home for a weekend, the latter posing as a photographer to 
gather some information about Rony, the fiance. 

It happens that Rony is one of Arnold Zeck's employees, and Rony himself is eventuall 
murdered. Wolfe and Archie fling themselves into the affair, and Wolfe receives another cal 
ees after which two of Zeck's gunmen make a shambles of Wolfe's rooftop greenhouse as a 
warning. 

The Second Confession is a much more fast-paced story than And Be a Villain, its char- 
acters more colorful and complex. As in Confession, the murderer is found without Zeck's im- 
plication,for which favor Zeck again calls Wolfe and thanks him personally. 

In the Best Families is by far the best selection in Triple Zeck for two reasons: 
first, Arnold Zeck plays a central role in the action of the story, and Stout does not restrict 
him to making occasional chatty phone calls to Nero Wolfe; secondly, Wolfe himself does his 
own footwork for a change. 

Mrs. Barry Rackham suspects that her husband is making money from "outside interests," 
and she asks Wolfe to look into Rackham's activities. Rackham is one of Arnold Zeck's lieu- 
tenants, and this time Zeck is not content with making phone calls, but rather sends a trick 
parcel containing a cylinder of tear gas to Wolfe's house. 

Meanwhile, Archie travels to the Rackham estate, and soon after discovers Mrs. Rackham 
in a nearby woods, murdered. Returning to New York to make a report, Archie finds that Wolfe 
has deserted the old brownstone, releasing his employees from their services and selling the 
orchid collection. Wolfe leaves a note ordering Archie not to seek him out. Archie is un- 
aware that Wolfe has moved underground to formulate a plan for the destruction of Arnold Zeck. 
Wolfe disguises himself by losing 117 pounds (!) and wearing a beard, using the ruse to in- 
filtrate into Zeck's organization. At the conclusion of the story Nero Wolfe and Archie Good- 
win actively participate in a murder. 

In the Best Families is perhaps the best Nero Wolfe novel this reviewer has read to 
date. Stout's work, while usually quite good, would be more so if Wolfe occasionally played 
a more physically active role in the proceedings, as he does in this last selection from 


Triple Zeck. ---Bruce R. Beaman 


The Case of the Shaky Showman by Henry Slesar. The Janus Mystery Jigsaw Puzzle No. 2. New 
York: Janus Games, Inc., 1973. $4.00 plus 50 cents postage. Over 500 pieces. Janus Games, 
Inc., 520 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10036. 

In this second mystery jigsaw puzzle, Henry Slesar offers a short short story of approx- 
imately 450 words on the back of the puzzle box. One of the most hated men in Hollywood, Billy 
Diamond, has been stabbed to death in his hospital room. An armed guard stood before Diamond's 
door, and none of the suspects carried in or out any sharp weapons, nor were there any sharp 
objects capable of inflicting death within the room. Inspector Jiggs, who played a part in 
the earlier mystery jigsaw puzzle The Case of the Snoring Skinflint, grills his suspects, for 
he knows that one of them committed the crime and Spat estat the weapon somewhere. The main 
question is, of course, how was the weapon smuggled into the room and how taken out? 

The reader-puzzle player will have to put this puzzle together piece by piece for the 
hilarious answer to the mystery. The outrageously funny solution has to be seen to be believed, 
and the reader-player will laugh or perhaps have twinges in his stomach as he considers the 
concealment of the weapon after the murder. For a humorous, though somewhat macabre answer to 
the mystery, this is the best of the Janus Mystery Jigsaw Puzzles seen so far. As in the other 
Janus jigsaw mysteries, the solution is not easy to come by until most of the pieces are fitted 
together, and'in this particular puzzle exactly the right pieces have to be in place before the 
solution bursts on the puzzled puzzle maker. Good fun for readers of detective stories and 


people who like jigsaw puzzles. Coin easel ankeenaoh 


Sweet and Low, by Emma Lathen. New York: Simon & Schuster, $6.95. 

en I received the phone call telling me that the long-awaited 1973-4 Lathen was in 
the bookstores, I was half way through So Much Blood by Zelda Popkin. Twenty minutes later 
I was reading Sweet and Low; Popkin could wait. After an almost two year’ hiatus, another hour 
or two without a new Lathen would be unbearable. 

In this his fifteenth appearance, Wall Street's John Putnam Thatcher finds double mur- 
der while involved in the ministrations of a late chocolate-bar-baron's trust fund. The Sloan's 
vice president sees very little of his office as the affairs of the Dreyer Chocolate Company 
keep him hopping between upstate New York and Manhattan's Cocao Exchange. But in the chaos, 
as always, Thatcher pieces together means, motive, and opportunity, and comes up with the 
culprit. ° 
S We see less than usual of Miss Corsa, Everett Gabler, Tom Robichaux, and other Lathen 
stalwarts. We see none of Brad Withers and Laura Thatcher. But with the fast pace of Sweet 
and Low, it isn't noticed until the book is done. The Lathen novels are unigue, and because 
of this they can be compared only to themselves. In this mode of judgment, Sweet and Low 
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stands up very well indeed. ---Douglas M. Armato 


The Case of His Headless Highness. Featuring Ellery Queen. The Janus Mystery Jigsaw Puzzle 
No. 3. Janus Games, Inc., 1973. $4.00 plus 50 cents postage. Over 500 interlocking pieces. 
Janus Games, Inc., 520 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10036. 

The story on the back of this puzzle is about 1,100 words, nearly twice the length of 
the stories in the preceding Janus puzzles. Ellery Queen is on hand, much to the annoyance of 
series regular Inspector Jiggs, for though he considers it his exclusive province and wants no 
help from Queen, Jiggs is baffled by this case. Ex-King Musaka has been found decapitated in 
a rooming house, and the murderer has absconded with the king's head. The king had always 
kept his door impregnable with six locks, never letting anyone into the room without inspec- 
ting him through a peep hole. Ellery interviews the suspects and quickly points out the mur- 
derer. The problems are 1) how did the murderer gain access to the room, and 2) how did he 
chop off the king's head? "All I needed was one piece of the puzzle," says Ellery Queen. 

"Why don't you put the pieces together yourself?" And with these words the reader is invited 
to begin the jigsaw puzzle in order to see the solution arrived at by Ellery. The presence 
of witty Queen and his banter with Inspector Jiggs add to the pleasure of solving the mystery. 
Every collector of Queen will want a copy of this puzzle. 

With the introduction of Ellery Queen in the Janus Mystery Jigsaw Puzzle series, it is 
interesting to speculate about the possibilities of future Janus puzzles. Will Janus offer 
puzzles with other favorite sleuths? Will Janus bring out a Sherlock Holmes puzzle, a James 
Bond or Nero Wolfe puzzle? The possibilities for favorite detective puzzles are limitless, 
and for the Holmes puzzle some of the pieces should be, perhaps, in the shape of magnifying 
glasses, curved pipes, deer stalkers and hypodermic needles. For a Nero Wolfe puzzle the 
pieces might be made extra large. A Max Carrados puzzle could have its pieces embossed with 
braille. Janus might also consider some favorite pulp hero puzzles, with crime fighters such 
as The Shadow and the Spider featured. And what about favorite villain puzzles? Dr. Fu Manchu 
might be a good villain with whom to start, with the mystery element being to determine which 
fiendish device the insidious oriental mastermind used to commit the horrid crime. 

One last point: should these puzzles, with incomplete short stories on the backs of 
boxes, be included in bibliographies? Each puzzle is a partial detective or mystery story, 
the solution to which can be found only by completing the individual jigsaw puzzle. Where 
should The Case of His Headless Highness be fitted into the Queen bibliography? These Janus 
mystery story puzzles will create rather curious and unique problems for bibliographers of 
mystery stories, bibliographical puzzles never originally intended by Janus Games. 

---Edward Lauterbach 


American Gothic by Robert Bloch. New York: Simon & Schuster, $6.95. 

you are familiar with the criminal career of Herman W. Mudgett--"Dr. H. H. Holmes", 
the first thing to remember about this book is that it is only based on the Chicago exploits 
of that notable mass murderer, and is in no way intended as a fictionalization of the events 
that won him a place for many years in The Guiness Book of World Records under the listing 
"mass Murders." 

American Gothic is, as the title suggests, a gothic novel right down to the obligatory 
castle. But instead of a setting in desolate and bleak country, it is set in the 1893 Engle- 
wood district of Chicago. It is a nice mood piece that follows lady reporter Crystal Wilson 
during her investigations of the affairs of Dr. G. G. Gregg in his labyrinthine "castle" at 
63rd and Wallace. 

Bloch managed to keep his reader's interest fairly well, but this book is nearly devoid 
of suspense. The scenes at Chicago's Columbian Exposition are his most vivid, the endless 
dialogs of Crystal and her beau the most tedious. Bloch shows his great talent with words, 


but his plotting is feeble and his sense of suspense well off key. 
---Douglas M. Armato 


Short notes on more of the current crop. 


I had begun John Creasey's magnum opus, The Masters of Bow Street, which I had long’ 
known about and long anticipated reading, when Royal Bloodline: er ueen, Author and De- 
tective (Bowling Green University Popular Press, Bowling Green, o ; pP: Y9. 
cloth, $4.95 paper) by Francis M. Nevins, Jr. arrived on the scene. I opened Bloodline 
casually, thinking to finish Bow Street first, and was lost. 

Insightful, coherent, objective, affectionate, informed--these are the words for this 
magnificent and most appropriately titled study. Mike Nevins examines the work of Queen in 
the only justifiable order--chronological--and carefully identifies the contributing influences 
to Period One Queen, the characteristics and developing and recurring themes in all of Queen's 
work, the strengths and weaknesses, the inconsistences and acute social observations, the evi- 
dences of the Queen view of man and his world. Every novel, every short story is described 
and annotated; Queen as editor is treated, as are Queeniy manifestations in films, movies and 
radio. And all of this in Nevins' elegant prose--descriptive and evocative and entertaining. 
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Great is the pity that Royal Bloodline could not have appeared under a New York imprint, 

supported by more experienced bookmaking and marketing skills and budgets. Perhaps the fact 

that in recent years Queen has (been) shifted from publisher to publisher augered against 

this. Readers of this Popular Press edition will know that Bowling Green is still troubled 

by inability to meet publishing schedules and by serious inadequacies in book production--the 

byes ae in Bloodline may render a sense of vertigo wholly unfair to the master- 
or a is. 


The 1974 Edition of The Pontine Dossier (Luther Norris, P. O. Box 261, Culver City, 
Calif. 90230; 40 pp; $4.00) is an unusually fine job, containing what appears to be a hereto- 
fore unpublished analysis by the late Vincent Starrett of one of his early successful short 
stories, a discussion by Frederick Shroyer of a book that may have influenced August Derleth's 
writing, a comparison by Jon L. Lellenberg of Holmes' and Solar Pons' different views of the 
supernatural, an enjoyable rogues' gallery Sherlockian pastiche by Michael Avallone, and more. 


The paper-covered chapbook series from The Aspen Press (Box 4119, Boulder, Colo. 80302) 
will be known to TADians, but perhaps not the expansion of activity to cloth reprints, of 
which The Methods of Uncle Abner by Melville Davisson Post is the first (95 pp; $6.95). Here 
are four stories from The Country Gentleman, 1927-8, about Post's unique and justly famous 
detective--four tales which have never before appeared in book form. Three short stories ("The 
God of the Hills", "The Dark Night," and "The Devil's Track") were reprinted in EQMM in the 
1950's and show the Post mastery most clearly; they should be added to the elusive Uncle Abner 
(Appleton, 1918) in the library of any serious student of our field. The fourth tale, a novel- 
et, ("The Mystery at Hillhouse"), never before reprinted, is more diffuse in impact but cer- 
tainly not deserving of the "biblivion" from which Aspen Press has rescued it. 


Hyperion Press, Inc. (45 Riverside Avenue, Westport, Conn. 06880) has launched ambitious 
and laudable reprinting projects in three fields: 23 volumes of Classics of Science Fiction, 
admirably selected and introduced by Sam Moskowitz; nine volumes From the Annals of True Crime; 
and five Early Mystery Classics. 

To date I have only seen representatives of the first series, two of which should be of 
interest also to followers of our genre. 

A Round Trip to the Year 2000 by William W. Cook ($3.85 paper; $9.50 cloth) originally 
appeared serially in Argosy in 1903, then only once again in the Street & Smith "Adventure 
Library" paperbacks in 1575. It is notable not only for its early description of a robot- 
oriented culture, but also for flashes of humor and satire, surprisingly durable readability, 
and, not least, the fact that, from beginning to end, it recounts the pursuit across country 
and time by detective Jasper Kinch (tenacious and astute, never loser of a case) of accused 
bank-robber (and visionary scientist) Everson Lumley. Round Trip is a pleasant and nostalgic 
reading journey, especially with the most useful and pertinent Moskowitz introduction, but one 
could wish that the Hyperion edition betrayed less its lineage as a photocopy of a cheaply re- 
produced, elderly paperback. 

Someday someone will do a definitive study of the parallels (or lack thereof) between 
science fiction and mystery fandoms and their activities and media of expression and person- 
alities and rate of development and maturation. In the meantime, treatments of such aspects 
of sf fandom alone are relevant and interesting on this side of the aisle also, particularly 
as there is a large overlap between fields in both writers and readers. Sf oriented TADians 
will already be aware of Harry Warner's A11 Our Yesterdays (Advent: Publishers, 1969), which 
approaches to subject of 1940's sf fandom from the detachment of a decade or two. Perhaps 
less detached, and dealing with sf fandom up to the forties, is Sam Moskowitz's The Immortal 
Storm: A History of Science Fiction Fandom, reprinted by Hyperion from a 1954 first book 
edition and earlier serial publication in A. Langley Searles' highly regarded fanzine, 

Fantasy Commentator. I should mention that Immortal Storm appears not in the Classics of 
Science Fiction series, but in a supplementary series of Seven Outstanding Works on Science 
Fiction (at $8.95 cloth, $3.50 paper). Hyperion Press has brochures or fliers on its several 
series of reprints--long may they flourish! 


Iwan Hedman has recently published as Dast Dossier Nr. 3 his comprehensive bibliography 
of detective and thriller fiction published in Sweden: Deckar och Thrillers pa Svenska, 1864- 
1973 (Flodins vag 5, S 152 00 Strangnas, Sweden; $15.00 plus postage). In pages are found 
an author index (with at least partial identification of series detectives and indication of 
original language title for those books translated into Swedish), magazine and book series and - 
their contents, and a title index. Highly recommended to those with broad bibliographic 
interests. 


Let me begin this one with my bias: I like what Donald Westlake writes, and I like his 

Parker stories (written as by Richard Stark). Number 16 is Butcher's Moon (Random House, 
$4.95), and it's the longest (306 pp), bloodiest (too many bodies to count) and most complex 

of the lot. It's also the largest operation Parker has ever mounted, and it makes a captiva- 
ting and ingenious story. Things have been slow and unrewarding for Parker of late, and he 
invites periodic colleague Alan Grofield to help him recover $73,000 they were forced to leave 
behind in an amusement park in Tyler, in the midwest, when a previous caper came unstuck (Slay- 
round, 1971). But the money is no longer where it was hidden, and Parker, concluding the 
ria crime establishment has it, sets out in wholly singleminded fashion to get it back. The 
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establishment, understandably, resists the idea, and shortly the city's underworld is a blaze 
of bullets, a “red harvest", as Parker sorts his way through layers of doublecross in the 
course of dismantling what was hitherto a smooth-running and extensive criminal organization. 
Astonishing the things that go on just outside the ken of John Q. Public. 


I met Kek Huuygens, smuggler extraordinaire, in the enjoyable The Tricks of the Trade 
(1972), but he's in even better form in The Wager (Putnam, $5.95) by Robert L. sh. o Kek, 
border customs agents are natural enemies, to be out-thought at every provocation. In this 
case provocation comes in the form of a bet, at 10,000 to 1 odds, that Kek can't bring a 
fabulously beautiful and valuable carving into the U.S. The bettor is Victor Girard, with in- 
ternationally unclean hands, and Kek cannot resist the odds. The carving is in a museum in a 
Caribbean kingdomlet; someone else will steal it and hand it over to Kek for importation. 
Simple arrangements, so Kek and his beautious Anita set out on a sun-bathed cruise. But even 
simple arrangements, like their complex brethren, are wont to gang agley... Very neat tale 
this is, chipper and amusing in the telling. 


As awriter Bill Pronzini is coming rapidly; his impressive skills are most evident in 
his latest novel, Snowbound (Putnam, $6.95), which is shortly to be a movie. Three less-than- 
beautiful entrepreneurs plan a stickup, followed by a hideout in a remote California mountain 
village. The robbery goes wrong, and when the trio holes up in Hidden Valley its psychotic 
leader Kubion becomes completely unglued and unleashes a Christmas terror upon the landslide- 
trapped inhabitants. Perhaps a bit slow in gathering momentum, the novel in due course swept 
me headlong into the action--and I stayed put to the end. 


I daresay I've said good things about Ruth Rendell's books in the past, but The Face 
of Trespass (Doubleday, $4.95) sorely tried my patience for a good bit of the going. Leisure- 
Ty, ever-so-leisurely, the portrait of Gray Lanceton is built up: author of one successful 
novel and victim of an explosive but terminated love affair with a married woman, he has 
buried himself in a rotting forest cottage to play games with his memories. Add a detail 
here, a flashback there, never a real sense of menace till the last 40 pages; but in the end 
patience is not without reward: there's a certain satisfying fitness to the final scenes, a 
dovetailing of character and deed, a gentle surprise or two. 


Three books have appeared under Bill Knox's pseudonymous byline Noah Webster, the third 
being A Burial in Portugal (Doubleday, $4.95), in which reappears (from Flickering Death, 1971) 
Jonathan Gaunt, who rejoices in employment by the Queen's and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in 
Edinburgh. One of the Remembrancer's official duties involves national treasures, one of 
which was discovered not long ago by amateur archaeologist Francis Preston. And Preston, his 
conditions for disclosing the location of the treasure unmet, was inconsiderate enough to walk 
away from the affair and die in a dig accident in Portugal. Gaunt is dispatched to convey the 
Remembrancer's sympathies at the funeral and--quite incidentally of course--to determine if 
any indication of the whereabouts of the treasure can be found among Preston's effects and 
survivors. A relatively innocent assignment, surely, not likely to lead to lethal repercus- 
sions. . . Knox is, of course, an old pro at this game by now; he writes smoothly and enter- 
tainingly, and effectively scatters a modicum of clues to the caper along the way. 


Saturday Games (Random House, $5.95) by Brown Meggs is an inventive first novel, with 
a nice shocker for a denouement and but a few patches of gratuitously detailed kinky sex for 
demerits. Some of the boys (three scientists from Caltech's Jet Propulsion Laboratory and 
their stockbroker) are having their weekly tennis session in an atmosphere of apprehension 
and self-recrimination and horribly increasing awareness of what took place in the alcoholic 
festivities of the night before. While the games are in progress, the body of the stockbroker's 
oversexed wife is discovered, and Detective-Sergeant Anson Freres sets out to track the killer. 
Freres is an elegantly characterized detective, and his quest moves among Pasadena's upper 
social crustaceans--a habitat where curious antics pass for pleasure and rot is just out of 
sight--and in every unexpected places. 


The works of Arthur Upfield, I was once told, were recommended reading by a university 
sociologist for background on the Aborigine subculture of Australia. Tony Hillerman bids fair 
to make a similar valued contribution relating to the Navajos of the American southwest. And 
there's a third entry in these sweepstakes, and likewise a very fine writer: James McClure. In 
two previous novels and now a third, The Gooseberry Fool (Harper & Row, $5.95), South African 
McClure gives insightful and telling g mpses into his country's Apartheid and its black in- 
habitants. Lieutenant Tromp Kramer of the Trekkersburg Murder Squad and his Bantu assistant, 
Sergeant Mickey Zondi, are confronted with the murder of Hugo Swart, butchered in his kitchen. 
Swart was an unremarkable, a religious man, and the culprit--his missing native servant--seems 
apparent. Then Kramer is unaccountably diverted to a car accident and has to leave pursuit of 
the servant to Zondi. Gradually he becomes convinced that the Swart murder is more than it 
seems and the car death less, and that someone on high is meddling in a grand way. Nicely 
plotted, nicely told; revealingly lodged in the society of South Africa. 


While admitting that Appleby's Other Story (Dodd Mead, $4.95) is not going to appeal 
strongly to everyone, I suggest it represents Michael Innes in distinctly better form than 
past recent outings. You will have to make peace with the Innes prose--mannered, it might be 
called, even cute--the sort of thing I might well produce a bad imitation of, were I to attempt 
a detective novel myself. It will thus be clear that I rather fancy it. Much of this peculi- 
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arly Innes prose comes out of the mouth of Sir John Appleby, retired to noncriminous leisure 
(he thought) in the British countryside. Witness: "But you didn't return to England, Mr. 
Tytherton, to act as an elevating influence, struggle with your father for his immortal soul, 
and redeem Elvedon from its degraded condition as a haunt of vice?" Or: "They may hound the 
offending child from the family hearth with dreadful imprecations."' Or: "Do I understand 
you to mean, Mr. Ramsden, that other readings of Mr. Tytherton's death are likely to require 
the sifting of a great deal that is unsavory and immoral?" Or, finally: "I don't suppose 
people often get convicted of murders they didn't commit as a consequence of being insuffic- 
iently candid about precious little enterprises of their own." Amidst all this verbal color, 
we are instructed on the possible consequences of an apparently innocent Applebian visit to 

a neighbor, Maurice Tytherton, who occupies vast Elvedon Court with the various evidences of 
his wealth: art treasures, sponging relatives, curious houseguests, a wife and a mistress-in- 
residence. Appleby arrives, however, hard on the heels of the first wave of police attending 
the murder of said Mr. Tytherton. So much for Appleby's retirement, and he launches a brisk 
inquiry into the tangled webs woven by the something less than morally blameless decedent. 
The gimmick in the affair cannot be said new to our genre, but Mr. Innes deposits his clues 
carefully and cloaks it all so nicely I for one was greatly entertained. 


How could an over-the-hill actor, subsisting in Chicago on advertising shorts, get 
into big trouble while attending to the funeral details of his sainted mother in Texas? Out 
of the past come the thundering footsteps of a murderer, the father, actually, of actor 
Mike Wiley's cousin, whom he hasn't seen in many years. Said murderer has paid his debt and 
only seems to want to find his son, the cousin; the latter does not reciprocate. All tran- 
quil so far, except the paid-up murderer has brought along a most unpleasant traveling com- 
panion, and what the elusive cousin won't do, perhaps Mike--suitably persuaded by the com- 
panion--will do. This is Arthur Maling's Dingdong (Harper & Row, $5.95), an upper register 
thriller long removed from the absurdities of superheroes and offering diverty complexity of 
characterization. 


By Nicolas Freeling's A Dressing of Diamond (Harper & Row, $5.95) I was alternately 
bored, fascinated and disbelieving. It has a rather banal beginning and a fizzle finale, but 
in between there are patches--mostly having to do with surgical probing among the major char- 
acters, not crime or detection--which may even be brilliant. We meet a new (series?) detec- 
tive in French policeman Henri Castang, who with his partially paralyzed Czech wife is friend 
to Colette (children's judge) and Bernard (yogurt salesman) Delavigne. The Delavigne's 
eight-year-old daughter fails to return home from school one day; distraught, the parents 
turn to Castang. So follows much conversation and baring of pressured psyches and the final 
unconvincing motivation. 


Jeffrey M. Wallmann's short stories (some collaborations with Bill Pronzini) have 
appeared in the mystery magazines for the last several years, and his one previous mystery 
novel known to me is The Spiral Web (1969). I think that Judas Cross (Random House, $5.95) 
is at least as good as anything he’s done before, and probably better. Brashear is a New 
Jersey cop, basically honorable but on the modest take because that's the way the system works. 
His partner is truly honest, or so it seems, and Brashear ignores a rule and gets that partner 
killed. His colleagues bring in a black man for the job, and Brashear's nose begins to detect 
the odor of foul. Some of this was his, because Brashear starts to see himself a little 
more clearly. He decides, contra orders, to get the real killer, which puts him against the 
force, his fellow-detectives, his lieutenant, the commissioner. Brashear digs into the cor- 
ruption of his department, into a twisting, shocking denouement. This is a gut-churning tale 
perhaps all too horribly close to reality. 


I would not gauge Nicholas Gage's Bones of Contention (Put as the Mafia novel 
of the season, but it does have its light-hearted moments. A coupi ry junior Mafia var- 
sity manage to get themselves a first team assignment: disposing of of stolen art trea- 
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sures at a respectable price. Almost accidentally the odor of these 
batch of harrassed (by their fearless leader, who is several parts 
ts Calling upon the services of an overweight friend, who runs 
lorida, the agents set and bait the trap. As you will expect, 
all seams. Hollywood, I think this one was intended for you. 


Ripley's Game by Patricia Highsmith (Knopf, $5.95) continues the stuc 
alist Tom Ripley begun in The Talented Mr. Ripley (1955) and carried further in Ripley Under 
Ground (1970). I think one of the more disturbing attributes of Mr. Ripley character--as 
depicted here with notable clarity and skill--is the benevolence of his amorality. An acquain- 
tance in Germany wants a couple of Mafioso killed; Tom wishes not to be involved for strategic 
reasons, and suggests Jonathan Trevanny, a chap he's only just met but who seems to need money. 
And Tom kindly arranges circumstances to make it easier for Trevanny to accept. What follows, 
aside from Tom's unplanned but resourceful intervention, is a chaos of amateur mayhem. Not so 
Miss Highsmith's storytelling, which is first rate. 

The Fun House (Houghton Mifflin, $5.95) by Philip Reid (pseudonym of Richard Ingrams 
and Andrew Osmond) is the sort of modest entertainment that leaves not a trace in the memory 
short hours after reading. Protagonist Harris is a writer of sorts, producing exposés for 
that sort of newspaper. He's done a book on a multinational company and has a nibble on a 
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corporate stock fraud, but he loses documents relating to the latter so opts for a short holi- 
day in Amsterdam. On return he suddenly finds himself up to his eyefulls in LSD smuggling 
and sundry other intrigues about which the law takes a dim view. 


Dial 577 R-A-P-E by Lillian O'Donnell (Putnam, $5.95) should perhaps be reviewed. by a 
woman, Since it is written by a woman and deals with a crime whose victims are women from the 
viewpoint of a female detective. But, though incurable handicapped, I press on... Norah Mul- 
cahaney is a New York cop, living with her father in an apartment building also inhabited by a 
Puerto Rican family whose teenage daughter has been raped. The man is found, charged, tried; 
he admits he was involved but claims he was enticed. There are no signs of violence on the 
girl so the jury believes him, a result which nearly destroys the girl. Mulcahaney won't sit 
for this, and sets out to prove her thesis: that the present was not the man's first--nor pro- 
bably his last--rape. Where else can evidences of his modus operandi be found? Good dramatic 
potential here, and smooth storytelling, but somehow the passion that should flow naturally 
is largely absent from the narration. 


A final note on a very recent arrival. . . It may have become apparent that 1974 is 
the year of Sherlock Holmes. I know not what obscure influences have conspired to make this 
so, but I rest confident that it is. Irregulars will doubtless explain it one day. At any 
event, among 1974's multitudinous Sherlockian blessings is Jack London, Sherlock Holmes and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle by Dale L. Walker (The Private Press of Alvin S. Fick, R.D. 5, Ball- 
ston Road, Amsterdam, New York 12010; wraps, 39 pp., $3.50 postpaid). This chapbook offers 
an expansion of a 1970 Baker Street Journal article; it's a polished and enjoyable survey of 
the several evidences of Holmes and Doyle in London, and the reverse, as well as commentary 
on the common thread of spiritualism in the authors' lives. Readily recommended! 


---AJH 


Naked is the Best Disguise by Samuel Rosenberg. Bobbs Merrill, $8.95. 198 pp. 

Apart from the Bible and the works of Shakespeare, there can hardly be any more well- 
plowed territory than that of Sherlockiana. The Sacred Canon has by now been exploited almost 
to the imaginable limits by generations of devout Baker Street Irregulars. To the imaginable 
limit maybe; but Mr. Rosenberg has overstepped this and taken us into the unimaginable limits 
of Holmesian scholarship. 

Naked is the Best Disguise is very much tongue-in-cheek; but the tongue is pressed so 
hard and so firmly into the cheek that it is seen rather as a physical handicap than as a 
passing gesture of self-assurance. 

Mr. Rosenberg's book is a study of some twenty-four self revelations of "the new Conan 
Doyle" who used the vehicle of the Sacred Canon for his "pre-Freudian psycho-dramatic con- 
fessions". It is strongly reminiscent of "the Great Cryptogram" of which it has been unkindly 
remarked that it effectively proves that Shakespeare's plays were written not by Shakespeare 
but by another man named Shakespeare. 

The book, taken in small doses, is fun; taken in large doses, it borders on the impos- 
sible. 

First, it is extremely difficult to find one's way around. There appears to be, at 
least in the copy which this reviewer handled, no Table of Contents, and consequently any or- 
ganization or pattern which the book may have had remains a dark secret between the author and 
his Maker. There is an Index, but on one or two tests it is, to say the least, deficient. 
However, having overcome these difficulties, if one turns to the section dealing with the iden- 
tification of Doyle with Browning in "The Ring and the Book", one finds some eighteen compari- 
sons of quotations from Browning and from Doyle with somewhat similar phraseology. One or two 
examples will suffice: 


Browning: "Found in an outdoor booth." 
Doyle: "Picked up at an outdoor stall." 


Browning: "It is a collection of legal documents and pamphlets." 
Doyle: "A book about international law." 


Browning: "She lives in Lucina." 
Doyle: "Her name is Lucy." 


Browning: "was born and lived in Camberwell..." 
Doyle: "Jefferson Hope finds his victims in Camberwell." 


Again, Part II of Chapter 5, devoted to Doyle's self-identification with homosexuals, is sup- 
ported with a detailed comparison of Sodom as depicted in Genesis and London as depicted in 
Doyle in a manner similar to the previous comparison of Browning and Doyle. Genesis has "Only 
one man is saved, the rest are condemned". Doyle: "Only one man is chosen, the rest are turned 
away". 

We also have name comparisons. In the section identifying Doyle with Melville and Cap- 
tain Ahab, Melville's Bolton is compared with Doyle's Sholto, St. Vincent de Paul is the pro- 
totype of Vincent Spaudling, and so on and so on. Where similarities cannot bè found, then 
contrast must be made to serve. In the Nietzschean identity, Mr. Rosenberg compares Thus 
Spake Zarathrustra with "The Speckled Band". After quoting the well-known passage from 

---continued on page 284 
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LETTERS 


From R. W. Hays: 

There is much to comment on in the May issue of TAD, excellent as always. First let me 
say that I am pleased to see the names of one of my colleagues, Professor Donald J. Pattow, 
and one of my students, Bruce R. Beaman, listed among the contributors, and hope that they 
will continue to write for TAD. 

Among the articles, I particularly enjoyed Lillian de la Torre on historical detection. 
As a historian myself, I can appreciate and sympathize with her problems in research. I must, 
however, make one adverse criticism: the form "histo-detection," even if intended humorously, 
is scarcely acceptable. The word "history" is indivisible; the prefix "histo," as in "his- 
tology", means "tissue." 

Few books would be worth the lengthy article that Peter Wolfe devotes to Frederick For- 
syth's Day of the Jackal, but this may be an exception. Few will disagree that the book shows 
great talent and, at least for a first novel, is remarkably successful. it has, however, some 
weaknesses, and these Wolfe seems to ignore or even to regard as strong points. I refer par- 
ticularly to the "red herring" of Charles Calthrop and Wolfe's categorization of the book as 
best fitting the pattern of the "classic English detective novel." The clue of Calthrop's 
name, from which the word "chacal" can be formed, is excellent; when it turns out to be mere 
irrelevant coincidence, a wholly illegitimate trick is played on the reader. Not only is the 
coincidence, when added to the other reasons to suspect that Calthrop may be the Jackal, too 
great to be credible, but, even worse, the revelation of the truth must surely cause the 
reader to feel swindled, especially if he has spotted the clue (although I did not). Any 
writer can fool his readers by causing all the available facts to point in a certain direction 
and then adding a wholly unprepared-for twist showing this direction to be wrong. The classic 
English detective novel, of course, always supplied readers with clues pointing in the right 
direction, no matter how many "red herrings" might also be included. The scene in which Cal- 
throp is cleared reads, in fact, like an unfortunate afterthought. 

The point may be taken further. The conspirators, at the beginning, consider a number 
of candidates for the job of hired murderer, then narrow the list to three before finally 
picking the Jackal. Later, when the English police are working to discover who might have been 
hired--that is, who had suitable qualifications--, they come up with the names of the other two 
as possibilities, but not the Jackal's. How were the conspirators able to identify him as a 
suitable employee when the police could not even guess at his possible guilt? Again, the clear- 
ing of Calthrop, whose name is on the police list, seems like an afterthought. I might call 
attention also to the careful concealment of the Jackal's London address, but this point could 
fit with either Calthrop's guilt or his innocence. 

A minor point: when the Jackal assumes his role as Andre Martin, the wounded veteran, 
and ties up one leg so that he appears to have lost it, it seems to be suggested that he is 
walking with only one crutch, an impossibility except for an acrobat. 

There remain many strong points in the book, of course, and Wolfe discusses most of 
them, but he seems to overlook one near the end. After emphasizing the Jackal's infallibility, 
Wolfe observes that De Gaulle's life is saved by "a stroke of luck." In fact, though, the 
Jackal's shot misses because, in spite of all his ingenuity and careful study, he has made the 
mistake of overlooking a custom normal in France, although quite foreign to an Englishman. 

One last comment: the book ends with the Jackal's burial, attended by an unidentified 
man. Who is this man supposed to be? I was unable to tell, and Wolfe says nothing. My only 
suggestion is that Forsyth intends a sequel, in which this man will be a leading character. 
Has anyone a better idea? 

R. Jeff Banks must be applauded for bringing Mark Twain's detective interest to light, 
but he has not made the most of his subject. Tom Sawyer contains much that is relevant, in 
particular a murder for which an innocent man is framed. Huckleberry Finn has the great scene 
in which a woman sees through Huck's impersonation of a girl and makes other correct deductions 
from evidence. This novel also included in its original form a passage about fingerprints, 
which Twin later inserted into Life on the Mississippi. Incidentally, I agree with Banks that 
"Tom Sawyer, Detective" is much better than is generally supposed. Haycraft calls it a "bur- 
lesque", but I cannot see why. I cannot agree, however, with Banks' high rating of A Double- 
Barreled Detective Story, to which some critics gave especially adverse mention when Ellery 
Queen included it in The Misadventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

Fred Dueren's article on Evan Pinkerton is not only amusing and informative, but also 
reflects much more research than might appear at first glance. Dueren might have added that, 
although Pinkerton-is said to be Welsh, he seems to have no Welsh characteristics of speech or 
habits. Even his last name is English, not Welsh. Could it have been chosen because of its 
(American) detective associations? The first name Evan, tobe sure, is Welsh, and the alter- 
nate name David is common in Wales. 

I was glad to see the answers to R. E. Briney's quiz, as some of the questions had con- 
tinued to plague me. I can add a little to some of his answers, and shall do so even though 
I am giving away the solutions to some mysteries. Other books in which the narrator is the 
killer are Anthony Berkeley, The Second Shot, and Virgil Markham, Death in the Dusk. John Dick- 
son Carr points out that, before The Murder of Roger Ackroyd, Agatha Christie had used a simi- 
lar trick in another novel--evidently The Man in the Brown Suit. Another book (rather a novel- 
ette) in which the detective spends virtually the entire book in bed with his leg in a cast is 
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William Irish, "The Rear Window." In one of Patrick Quentin's books about Peter Duluth, the 
same is true for most of the book. Finally, the classic case of the official detective's 


turning out to be the murderer is surely Gaston Leroux, The Mystery of the Yellow Room. I can 
think of others in which one of the detectives is the guilty re ag French Powder Mys- 
tery and Greek Coffin Myste come to mind. There are also some in which the supposed detec- 
tive turns out not to be a Oetecetve at all, but the murderer in disguise or with false cre- 
dentials. Now, though, I am wandering rather far from Briney's question, and will close this 
long-winded letter. 


From L. F. Ashley: 

I wonder whether Lillian de la Torre found a subject for another fine novel? I'm not 
sure whether it's in Dr. S. J.'s period, but it occurs to me that a very engrossing whodunit 
(sort of) could be made out of the alleged appearance of Fletcher Christian in the north of 
England during the years he was known (?) to have been on Pitcairn. (Or was it in a naval 
base in the south that somebody recognized his back?) If the good lady reads this maybe 
she'll like the idea of researching into the Bounty mutiny, etc. 

R. W. Hays might like to add Connington's Dangerfield Talisman to the list of chess 
pieces in the detective story. I never could figure out the clue contained in the story; I 
still can't after some thirty years, and I play a reasonable game of chess. I'll be glad to 
send Mr. Hays a copy of the board setting from the story. a 

I have to ask again whether one can obtain the bibliographical data on crime fiction 
that appeared before I started with Vol 7? 


As before, issues of TAD go out of print about the time the next 
issue comes along, and so earlier installments of the Bibliography 
are not now available. As indicated before, however, I am print- 
ing about 45 extra copies of the entire Bibliography, and these 
will be available on a first come basis when the project is com- 
plete. ---AJH 


From Douglas M. Armato: 

Thanks to Jon Breen for his correction (Letters, TAD 7/3) to the motion picture portion 
of my article. My notes for that project are long gone, but one scene from the film in ques- 
tion sticks in my mind, and perhaps some reader will recall which movie it belongs to. Chan 
is being held prisoner in the back room of a fun house (not a wax museum as I had believed). 
When Moreland and a son investigate, they blunder about the house, setting off an alarm which 
lights a signal in the back room. They are captured and tied up. End of recollection. I do 
remember that Chan was played by Oland and the title had the name "Charlie Chan" in it. 

It has also been pointed out to me that the reason that Moreland and son were seen in 
more footage may be due to the editing for television that the picture had before I saw it. 

On Jon Breen's question as to who writes the Chan stories for Charlie Chan Myster 
Magazine, I recall being showed an article in Ramparts (not my usual reading, I like Natonal 
Review) denouncing the stereotyping of the Chan films (a bit late). It was written by an 
actor that had played a son in only a few of the films (it was not Fong, Luke, or Yung). The 
point of the article seemed consistent with Mr. Breen's comments on the condition of the new 
Chan. The magazine claimed that the author was presently writing a Chan novel on commission 
from Harper & Row. The CCMM stories could be written by him, or, as Mr. Breen suggests, by 
one of the more established "ghost" writers. ; 

I agree with Ms. Ward that reprint publishing has missed a lot of gems. However, I 
think that Penguin has The Cask in print, and I know that Hamish Hamilton has Malice Afore- 
thought by Iles in their "Fingerprint" series of reprints. Also Lythway seems to be consider- 
ing adding some Iles to their excellent series. They've already done most of Freeman, and 
certain representative titles of authors such as Beeding, Clouston, Connington, Armstrong 
(a personal favorite), and Bailey. Tom Stacey also has a good line, with some classic Carr/ 
Dickson, Biggers, Stout and Rawson. But many of the older classics remain out of print and 
hard to find (Grant Allen's An African Millionaire, Barry Pain's The Memoirs of Constantine 
Dix, and many of the works of Orczy and M. D. Post). Neither is it easy to find Boucher, 
Quentin, Keeler, Brown or Berkeley. 

Mr. Briney can add Connington's Nemesis at Raynham Parva (Grim Vengeance) to his list 
of murders by detectives. Keeler's The Box from Japan may well be the longest mystery, though 
I have a one-volume edition of The Mysteries o aris (not all detection) published by Brewer, 
Barse & Co. that runs 1312 pages. Other than that I would have said The Matilda Hunter Murder, 
by Keeler, but that misses The Box from Japan by 13 pages. \ 

Speaking of Keeler, has anyone ever seen the movie version of his Sing Sing Nights? It 
would be interesting to see what the screen could do to the insanity of a Keeler Env Also, 
did H.S.K. do the original story of The Mysterious Mr. Wong (as the N.Y. Times Director of the 
Film says he did), and, if so, was it part of the movie series that starre most of the time 
Boris Karloff? 

. I agree with Marvin Lachman that the detective story (and EOM with it) is going down 
the drain. I recently stopped my subscription to that last bastion of detective fiction (not 
an easy thing to do with Davis publications) because I realized that going through the monthly 


issues was more a task than a pleasure. Though EQMM still has some good authors such as Fish, 
Hoch, Breen, Brittain, Eckles, Gores, Keating, and those occasional Nevins things that are 
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plotted like vintage Ellery Queen, there is no comparison to classic short mysteries. I now 
leave it to the editor of the annual to pick for me the best of each year of EQMM. 

I think the major reason for the decline is that there is simply no room in EQMM for 
well developed, leisurely mystery plots. According to the current Writer's Market, EQMM 
accepts stories of 1,500 to 6,000 words. Doyle's Sherlock Holmes stories ran to an average 
of 10,000 words; the Raffles stories to about 8,000; the stories in The Adventures of Ellery 
queen usually over 7,000; Freeman's Dr. Thorndyke stories to about 7, and over; Max Carra- 

os adventures to about 11,000, and the average story in Chandler's The Simple Art of Murder 
runs about 18,000 words. 

But I don't think EQMM is entirely to blame, since for the mass market tales of the 
classic type would most likely be unappealing. It is the best magazine of its type, but can 
no longer supply the formal detective short story to the comparatively few who want it. 

It is a shame that mystery readers do not have the wealth of non-professional fiction 
Magazines that fantasy readers have. There must be some people who can write the detective 
short story. Detection is still alive, but is hurried and often simple in EQMM. Quality is 
still possible if there is a market for it. 

If Bill Lofts has discovered some hitherto unknown Freeman, he is doing a great ser- 
vice. Besides being one of the greatest plotters, he is also one of the better writers to 
have turned his hand to mysteries. 

In TAD 7/2 the title Mr. Hays is looking for (the Stagge with "Green Grow the Rushes 


O'") is Death's Old Sweet Song (Doubleday, 1946). 
Do I detect in Frank D. McSherry another Starrettophile? If I can ever get a hold of 
the rest of Starrett's detective novels (you'd think it would be easy in Chicago), I'll do 


an article on them. Also thanks to Bookfinger for reprinting his Casebook of Jimmy Lavender. 


From Bob Hayman: 

I have been interested in your recent comments on American women writers who may have 
preceded Anna Katharine Green as writers of detective novels. Recently I acquired a copy of 
A Woman in the Case by Miss Bessie Turner and I would agree thoroughly with your analysis in 
TAD 7/2. It certainly would seem to be a detective story and Lyle H. Wright in his American 
Fiction 1851-1875 describes it exactly that way (i.e., as a "detective story"). 

Your review of The Dead Letter by Seeley Regester is equally interesting and again 
you are probably right when you say it is a detective story but I haven't seen this book so 
I can't say from personal experience. You might be interested in knowing that Seeley Regester 
was a pseudonym for Metta Victoria Fuller, one of the more prolific writers for Beadle. She 
was married to Orville J. Victor, at the time editor of the Sandusky, Ohio, Daily Register, 
but later to become an editor for Beadle. According to Johannsen (The House of teadte and 
Adams), The Dead Letter was first published in 1864, reprinted in Beadle's Mont 7 in F 
then in book form in 1867. I imagine that if you keep digging into the dime novel material 
you will find detective stories earlier than this one. 


From Paul McCarthy: 

In "Answers to a Mysterious Quiz" (7/3, p. 194), R. E. Briney tells us that in M. L. 
Heimrich's first book appearance, Think of Death by the Lockridges, he was known as P, T. 
Heimrich. In fact, in his next appearance, I Want To Go Home, he was called M. T. Heimrich, 
and in the next, Spin Your Web, Lady!, Merton Heimrich. I believe that he was first called 
M. L. Heimrich in Stand Up and Die, but I could be mistaken. Actually, Think of Death was 
not Heimrich's first appearance. Lieutenant Heimrich (with no initials) first appeared in 
Murder Out of Turn, the second of the Lockridge's Mr. & Mrs. North novels. Although he had 
more than a bit part in that book, his role in solving the murders was minimal. 

For thé past couple of years I have been collecting the brown DBC volumes. Is it pos- 
sible to obtain a complete list of these books? I have 129 volumes and a list of approximately 
60 more. It would be helpful to know the contents of the remaining ten to twenty volumes. It's 
too lad that the DBC volumes were not numbered consecutively from the first. 

The Kansas City area has little to offer to the collector of mystery fiction. However, 
note should be taken of The Red Barn in Oskaloosa, Kansas, which has an excellent stock of 
(mostly) library rejects from a five or six county area. It is a pleasant drive to Oskaloosa, 
especially in the Fall, through the rolling wooded hills of eastern Kansas. 


From Bob Adey (7 Highcroft Avenue, Wordsley, Stourbridge, Worcs. DY8 5LX, England): 

I have a locked room query for your columns... 

About 3 years ago Vernon Lay listed a detective novel for sale and described it as a 
locked room mystery. I missed out on getting it (by seconds, I think) and have lost the list 
that gave the details. Vernon Lay is also unable to remember the relevant data. However, I 
do remember that the book was published in the early years of this century and was written by 
someone with a hyphenated surname (I think). I remember also that Vernon told me that the 
murder had been committed by someone who had scaled a wall by wearing rubber suction pads! 
Now on that information can anyone give me the name of the author and the title of the book? 
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From Frank D. McSherry, Jr.: 

An even stronger issue than last time, with the three top articles bunched together 
and far out ahead of the rest: Thompson's thoughtful article on how Hammett's moral views 
came together, coalesced and stabilized in The Maltese Falcon; Miss de la Torre's vivid, 
amusing, behind-the-scenes account of her personal research for the facts needs to solve his- 
torical mysteries; and then Mr. Nevins' fascinating view of how the five Mitch Tobin mys- 
teries together show him slowly developing and regaining his stability. (I don't know if 
I'm being fair to Peter Wolfe, whose article on Day of the Jackal I haven't read because I 
haven't read Jackal either and apparently need to to appreciate his article.) 

My thanks to readers Lachman, Lackritz, etc., who liked a trip along the Golden Road, 
and to reader Shibuk, who saw an error I somehow overlooked. (It was worse than he pointed 
out: when I checked I found I'd somehow gotten the theatre wrong as well as the date!). The 
Green Goddess opened at the Booth Theatre in New York City on 18 January 1921, closed on 

ebruary 4, 1922. (A new, young actor named Ronald Colman had the small role of the Temple 
Priest.) It was filmed in 1923, with Arliss again in the starring role of the Rajah of Rukh. 
Mr. Shibuk also was right, and I wrong, when he stated Arliss was a star long before The Green 
Goddess. Arliss achieved stardom in Molnar's The Devil, according to Churchill's entertaining 
and highly readable account of Broadway from the turn of the century to the eve of Prohibition 
(The Great White Way, Dutton, 1962). The book also gives some amusing glimpses of William 
Gillette, author ae star of the play Sherlock Holmes. Gillette liked to wear his stage cos- 
tumes on the street, so often Broadway pedestrians “saw Sherlock Holmes stalking the avenues." 
A dignified, reserved man who loved solitude and never married, Gillette was called "the 
great aristocrat of Broadway." He had "a demon integrity bordering on the eccentric. As a 
fledgling author he attended the opening night of an established playwright who might have 
aided his career. In the lobby, after the show, he encountered the man. 'Great house, splen- 
did performance, bad play,' Gillette barked, and vanished into the night." 

"Crotchety, individualistic, caustic," he was an oil painter of professional quality, 
loved cats, collected bird cages, built a miniature railroad on the Connecticut estate he 
retired to. "The few allowed to know Gillette well admired his mordant wit... Speaking of a 
middle-aged actor wed to a young wife, he said, 'she adores him passionately and annoys him 
in other ways.'" When goats on his estate licked his hands, he told a friend proudly, "even 
the goats love me." Nonsense, said his friend, "They only want to be fed." Gillette fixed 
him with his famous glare. "George," he said, "there comes a time in every man's life when 
he calls that love." 

Speaking of the Master, The Sherlock Holmes Scrapbook, ed. by Peter Haining (New Eng- 
lish Library, 1973), an attractive, large-format coffee-table sort of book consisting largely 
of trivia--though of interest to Baker Street Irregulars--articles, pastiches, parodies, 
letters to the editors of various journals, photos of stage and movie versions of Holmes 
detective stories--has a couple of points of considerable interest in an article by Doyle, . 
reprinted from the December 1917 issue of The Strand. 

Fans have often wondered how Holmes could tell which way a bicycle was travelling by 
examining its track; some have flatly claimed he couldn't. In "Some Personalia About Sher- 
lock Holmes", Doyle says this problem "has exercised men's minds in the most out-of-the-way 


places, from Labrador to Tibet... I daresay I have had twenty letters upon the one point 
alone... In 'The Adventure of the Priory School'...Holmes, glancing at the track of a bi- 
cycle, says, 'It is evidently going from us, not toward us.' ... all assert the deduction is 


impossible. As a matter of fact it is simple enough upon soft undulating ground such as the 
moor in question. The weight of the rider falls most upon the hind wheel, and in soft soil 
it makes a perceptibly deeper track. Where the machine goes up a slope this hind mark would 
be very much deeper...down a slope rapidly it would be hardly deeper at all. Thus the depth 
of the mark of the hind wheel should show which way the bike was travelling." The Master 
confounds his critics again! = 

Ahother brief passage made me sit up and will interest TAD readers who found interest 
in my article "Judge Crater and His Fellow Travellers." After showing how he used Holmes- 
style deductions in some real-life cases, Doyle stated, "The unusual or dramatic effects 
which lead to the invocation of Mr. Holmes in fiction are, of course, great aids to him in 
reaching a conclusion. It is the case where there is nothing to get hold of which is the 
deadly one. I heard of such a one in America which would certainly have presented a formid- 
able problem. A gentleman of blameless life, starting off for a Sunday evening walk with his 
family, suddenly observed that he had forgotten his stick. He went back into the house, the 
door of which was still open, and he left his people waiting for him outside. He never re- 
appeared, and from that day to this there has been no clue as to wnat befell him. This was 
certainly one of the strangest cases of which I have ever heard in real life." 

This is very likely, it seems to me, the foundation for the fictional case of Mr. James 
Phillimore, who went back into his house for an umbrella and was seen no more in this world. 
I don't think it unreasonable to conclude then that "Mr. Phillimore" was an American, and that 
he really existed! 

: In "Golden Road" I stated I didn't know if Max Brand's Argosy serial, "War for Sale", 
was ever in hardcovers. Dodd Mead published it last year under the title The Phantom Spy, and 
it's not bad at all, though not as good as the three spy novels Brand wrote under the pen name 
of "Frederick Frost" (Secret Agent No. 1, Spy Versus Spy, and The Bamboo Whistle). In this 
1937 serial American playboy and millionaire Willie Gloster helps lovely Lady Cecil de Waters 
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recover the stolen plans of the Maginot Line (you remember the Maginot Line?--it was impreg- 
nable) from villainous von Emsdorf who wants to start WWII a little ahead of schedule. Mix- 
ing in arethe Commie spy and sadist, burly Gregor Raskoi, handsome. French jourralist Jules 
Cailland, "R" of the British Secret Service, and the mysterious spy Monsieur Jacqueline-- 
who could he be?--whom Lady Cecil loves. Like practically everybody, Brand overrated the 


Maginot Line, but his view of events to come was surprisingly accurate, all in all. "Germany 
is desperate... She has less than two million unemployed...the best figure since the war. 
But she's employed her people making war munitions... She works like a madman, day and night. 


She makes substitutes--sugar from wood...gasoline from coal...how, with a failing foreign 
trade, can she afford to pay for her enormous imports?...Presently there will be no money 
left... Her birth rate is decreasing.../down fifteen million? in fifty years. Are Germans 
going to sit still while fifteen...millions of them vanish off the face of the earth? So Ger- 
many rushes on her preparations...the time to strike will never be better. Italy to strike 
for more colonies...the Austrian Nazis to make a great putsch to unite...with Germany, and 
Germany itself to pour west on a France that trusts to a Maginot Line..." (pp. 54-7). "Then 
Japan striking in from the East... And we have a war that will make the Great War look like 
a skirmish. The world didn't know how to kill in those days. Now we're experts." (p. 153). 
Fast-moving, pre-Fleming Romance with a capital R, with things made just a little too easy for 
the hero now and then. Very readable, like nearly everything Brand wrote. 

Candidates for readers Brean and Lachman's sports mysteries is the paperback original, 
Banacek, by Deane Romano, a novelization of Del Reisman's TV play for that program, "Let's 
Hear It For a Living Legend." Famous pro football player goes down under a crowd of tacklers; 
when they rise, there is no trace of him. He has vanished, except for his helmet, right in 
front of thousands of people in the stands and millions more on television! From Bantam, 1973. 

If Science Fiction for November-December 1972 has a short story, "The Executive Rat," 
by Larry Eisenberg, that has a motive for murder that is new to fiction (as far as I know) 
and considering some recent events I'm surprised it hasn't appeared in reality. Only tech- 
nically sf, it's really an unusual crime story. 

Reader Adey might wish to add to his list of Miracle Problems a novelette, "The House 
With the Red Door," by Will McMorrow, in Dime Detective for July 1938, wherein young Bradley 
Austin finds out that the house his dead Uncle Ben left him has disappeared overnight, lock 
stock and barrel, "as if...at the magic touch of an Aladdin's lamp." It's a rather average 
story; Henry Cecil's "Chef's Special" in Eight Tales from the Bench (Simon & Schuster, 1968) 
is much briefer and much better in its eerie account of the phantom hotel and its strangely 
changing personnel; and lawyer Cecil points out how little we can trust even our own senses. 


From John Vining: 

Frank McSherry mentioned that Ron Goulart would be writing new adventures of the Avenger 
for Warner Paperback Library. I wonder if Warner tried to obtain reprint rights of the five 
Avenger novels written by Emile Tepperman. They appeared in Clues magazine after the Avenger's 
own magazine folded. Tepperman was a prolific pulp writer. 

Recently I thought I would solve the mystery of the new Charlie Chan movie. TV Guild 
advertised Charlie Chan: Happiness is a Warm Clue as a late show offering. It was described 
as starring Ross Martin as Charlie Chan solving a series of murders on a boat. When I tuned 
in, all I found was a two hour Ironside TV movie. There was no explanation for the change or 
error. 
I read with interest Stephen Mertz's comments on Don Pendleton's Executioner series. I 
personally don't like the series, but feel it plays an important part in the history of the 
genre. In 1969 the first Executioner novel was published by Pinnacle paperbacks. Immediately 
it was a hit. At this time paperback publishing of crime nv-els was at a low ebb. The success 
of the Executioner series was not overlooked by the book publishing trade. Dozens of new paper- 
back original ‘series have sprung up over the last five years. While most of them have little 
or no literary merit, the plain fact is that they are selling, and selling well. In addition 
we have reprints of long dead series such as The Avenger. The upcoming Spider and Shadow re- 
prints by Pocket Books are an indirect result of Pendleton and his hero. Don Pendleton has 
caused the same upheaval in the genre that Mickey Spillane and Ian Fleming did. So no matter 
what our opinion of his books, we must consider him a very important writer. Incidentally, I 
had thought Don Pendleton was a house name prior to reading Mr. Mertz's letter. 


From Bob Briney: 
Only one cavil on the text of the latest TAD: you should have credited Bill Lofts as 


the discoverer of the "Missing Golf Balls" parody. He unearthed this and other Holmesian 
material in the course of some Sax Rohmer research. 

Re James Sandoe's letter. I agree that Anthony Boucher's sf/fantasy reviews are de- 
serving of preservation. Though not nearly as voluminous ashis mystery criticism, they could 
easily fill a book of their own. Since we are dreaming impossible (?) dreams, we might as 
well include the fantasy reviews--dating back to the early 1940s in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle--along with the mystery commentary. 

Bob is certainly right that Bill Lofts should be credited for the dis- 
covery of the parody reprinted in the last TAD. Take a bow, Bill! ---AJH 
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From R. Jeff Banks: 

With respect to the last TAD and my interest in tying things in with their antecedents, 
I am curious about Interface by Gores. The hero's name and morals are reminiscent of those of 
Neal Fargo (hero of about 15 Westerns by John Benteen--probably a pen name). These books, all 
of which take place between 1910 and U.S. entry into World War I, are not quite Westerns in 
the usual sense, but instead they chronicle the adventures of a soldier of fortune. Most of 
them do take place in the West (or Mexico), but they have elements of the caper school of crime 
fiction as well as other things not found in conventional Westerns. 

And, still on the subject of Westerns, one of Peter McCurtin's Carmody series takes 
place entirely in New Orleans and has the hero working hard to clear himself of a murder frame- 
up and recover a considerable sum of money that was stolen from him. Probably that book 
should be worth a Retrospective Review, as well, in view of McCurtin's prominence (his is the 
name one thinks of immediately after Don Pendleton's) in the current Mafia book fad. 

Has anyone written you an article on music in the detective story? I certainly couldn't 
do it, but I would be fascinated to read such a piece. The same thing is true regarding 
detective dime novels--I've read most of those reprinted during the last decade (not very 
many, at that) and have seen a few discussion of the Nick Carter series, but except for that 
the field seems to be entirely neglected. And, how about getting someone to do an article (a 
series would be more like it) on the Hard Boiled pulp series detectives (and detective writers) 
who never got into hardcovers? 


From Ed Hoch: 

I thought the May issue of TAD was a very good one, and especially liked Lillian de la 
Torre's fine article on "histo-detection". 

I must comment on Veronica Kennedy's speculations concerning the opening of Sleuth. I 
agree with her that the part about the tennis court was obviously inspired by Carr's The Pro- 
blem of the Wire Cage. But the gimmick of having the killer--a former ballet dancer--walk on 
his toes while carrying the body seems more likely to have originated from my own early short 
story, "The Hoofs of Satan" (Famous Detective Stories, February 1956). In this story I have 
a ballet dancer carry a body while talking on his toes across a snow-covered field, in order 
to leave distinctive prints in the snow. Since the story was reprinted in the 1964 MWA an- 
thology Crimes Across the Sea, edited by John Creasey, I think Anthony Shaffer might well have 
read it in the British edition of that book. 


From Randy Cox: 

Only now have I been able to catch up on the past two issues of TAD. I note the cor- 
rection to the screenplay writer of Women are Trouble as Michael Fessier, not Michael Pres- 
sier. TAD 6/3 was where the original error appeared...the correction is in TAD 7/2. Curious 
to see if I had typed it wrong, I checked my original source. Credit the error to the review 
in the Motion Picture Herald, which has it "Pressier." Apologies to Mr. "Fessier." 

Viewing movies for research purposes must be a real headache and may account for the 
errors one finds in every book on film. Finding the films must account for some of it. I've 
been trying unsuccessfully to find Nick Carter films and will have to resort to quoting re- 
views (all of which are in error, I suppose) in place of giving my own impressions in my study 
of the Carter oeuvre. The films seem to have disappeared to all but the most influential in 
this field. I had one lead on what I thought was one of the 1920 two-reelers from Broadwell 
Productions, but the reply (a negative one) to my inquiry for information and viewing rights 
only said: "We are sorry we cannot screen a Nick Carter serial for you." A serial? You mean 
there was more than the 1908 (presumably) one from France? I suspect all this company really 
had was the Columbia serial of Chick Carter, Detective. (The only other serial remotely con- 
nected with the Carters I am aware of.) 

I suppose the lack of information is partly due to my not being able to approach the 
right people with enough money. It just isn't worth the time and trouble to dig out this sort 
of data for just any nut who wants to know about old crime films. You have to be a wealthy 
nut. . .or be in a position to make it worth the while of the film company. 

There's also the distinct possibility that the films themselves (even the Walter Pid- 
geon ones of 1939-40) no longer exist. After all, who ever thought anyone would ever want to 
see any of those things again? 

Yes, I think someone should take a second look at the Don Pendleton books. I find them 
hilarious, but that's probably not he author's intention. I also don't think the author has 
really created a whole new genre (as is implied in the interview in Mediascene). To do that 
would require creating a type of story totally unlike anything before, during, or since. They 
ought to be written up, though; they're today's pulp fiction. . . 

Who has the right to criticize, seems to be the theme of a lot of letters to TAD re- 
cently. No one, I suppose. No one has the right to commend a work for fine writing either, I 
suppose. Maybe no one has the right to say anything, good or bad, about anything he likes or 
dislikes. If so, TAD would disappear and along with it every other fanzine, every publication 
of literary criticism, the New York Times Book Review, and maybe the New York Times itself. 
People shouldn't have this perverse notion of expressiong themselves, I suppose. 

Pendleton's 8 million sales certainly seem impressive and any writer who has found a 
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formula which appeals to that many people ought to be given a second look. (Obviously he has 
been already by all the imitators.) I suggest Mr. Mertz attempt this himself since he seems 
to have the knowledge of the series this would reguire (perhaps with an assist from Messrs. 
Brodsky and Carter). 

But commenting on letters can be self-defeating, leaving the fine articles to waste 
away. I thoroughly enjoyed Lillian de la Torre's article, as much as the Dr. Sam:Johnson 
stories themsleves. Unfortunately, she has now created within me renewed desire to find a 
copy of her Elizabeth is Missing, as well as the desire to go back and re-read all of her 
Dr. Johnson stories. 

I've forgotten what Mr. Dukeshire's original checklist of John Buchan was like, so I 


may be partly responsible for one or two points for dispute. (I went over his list and added 
a few notes and recategorized some titles where he was uncertain where to place them.) It 

may be questionable to place The Gap in the Curtain under short stories since none of the 
stories can really stand alone without the opening country house scene in which each character 
gets his glimpse into the future. The Free Fishers, it should be noted, is also an historical 
novel set in the period of the Napoleonic Wars. Homilies and Recreations is primarily essays 
on literature while Comments and Characters collects the articles and editorials Buchan wrote 
while editor of the Scottish Review. Canadian Occasions is a collection of speeches made 
while Buchan was Governor General of Canada. Brasenose College might properly be relocated in 
section 7, Short Biographies and Histories. 

But of course it is the fiction that really interests most of us, and the fiction which 
will remain as Buchan's most lasting contribution to the world of letters. I welcome such bal- 
anced articles as Mr. Dukeshire's. It will also give me one more tiem to add to the biblio- 
graphy of writings about Buchan which I contribute to English Literature in Transition. (The 
main bibliography, nearly 1,000 items, appeared in 1966, and there have been three supplements 
to date.) 

The review of Maurice LeBlanc's The Melamare Mystery makes me wonder why someone hasn't 
done a major article on Arsene Lupin. Does anyone read the stories anymore? Presumably they 
do, for there are a number in print in France in paperback. But why do they seem so flat in 
translation, especially when a film like the one with the Barrymore brothers is still such a 


delight to watch. 
Did anyone besides myself notice that the cover on TAD 7/3 is partially based on the 


cover for the February, 1935, issue of Nick Carter Magazine? The original story, "The Red 
Rose Murders", was the work of T. C. McClary. 

I don't know if anyone has taken up the challenge of doing an article on juvenile mys- 
teries yet, but I certainly think it is worth doing. I would suspect that most of us were 
introduced to the mystery story in some sense through reading the Hardy Boys or those old 
Whitman Dick Tracys or something comparable (even the Alfred Hitchcock Three Investigators 
series or the Hitchcock anthologies for young people). If anyone in the vast TAD audience 
would care to submit suggestions of titles they remember reading and that might have inspired 
them to become regular mystery fans, some sort of annotated checklist might be attempted. 

The comments about Nick Carter and Sexton Blake are apt and an example of how the pub- 
lishers (Street and Smith, and the Amalgamated Press) tried to broaden their readership. The 
Nick Carter Weekly and the Union Jack were obviously aimed at boys. The early Sexton Blake 
Library was as well, though by the 1950s they were just as obviously aimed at adults. (A 
comparison of cover designs would be one indication--by the 1950s and the fourth series SBL, 
the covers were much like American paperback original crime novel covers). The case of Nick 
Carter is an even more subtle one. The same stories in the Weekly were reprinted (two or 
three to a book) in the Magnet and New Magnet Libraries, retitled and aimed at an adult mar- 
ket. How soon this was discovered by the readers is by no means certain. That it didn't make 
much difference is apparent by the longevity of both NCW and ML/NML. Presumably the audiences 
for both didn't overlap by much. The New Magnet Library was still available as late as 1933. 
According to.the United States Catalog, as many as 400 titles were in print in 1928. (Collec- 
tor's lament: Where are they now? I own a mere 367 myself; there were 631 New Magnets signed 
"Nicholas Carter"). 

I sometimes wonder if the type of story in the juvenile mystery doesn't often influence 
us in what we expect to find in were mysteries, or what is thought of as a "book for a stormy 
MEDE ft 


I found a few mistakes in the editorial commentaries in the textbook, Detective Fiction 
Crime and Compromise, which lead me to believe it was put together as hastily as anything else ' 
in these days to capitalize on a trend...there's a quotation attributed to Lee Wright (on page 
347) which should belong to Willard Huntington Wright. Also, I was under the impression that 
Lee Wright was a woman, something the editors seem to differ with me on. 

I'm also a bit amused (and interested) in things that "date" textbooks like this--a 
reference to the Senate Watergate Hearings slipped in twoard the end of both the Preface and 
the Introduction. ("Hot dog!...Relevance!'') (Along these lines, I ran across remarks in a 
recent book on H. G. Wells about an earlier phenomenon, "flower people," which was used to make 
a point., Even two years later, the point was lost.) 

If no one else has beaten me to it, I can add some information to John Harwood's check- 
list of the Hugh Wiley stories in Colliers. Now, everyone open your issue of TAD 7/3 to page 
239. The first James Lee Wong story is 1934, June 30, "In Chinatown." All the stories from 
that point through "Feast of Kali" are about James Lee Wong (or James Lee, as he is known 
through most of the series). Skip "The Sticker" and "Oily Bird" as not being about him, then 
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the next three are James Lee Wong stories and the last one is a western. ‘There is one error 
in the dates: "Too Much Ice" should be June 29, 1935, not 1936. The earlier stories call him 
a young government agent or an undercover man. I haven't had time to read any of them yet, 
but may while away my odder moments on that before the summer is over. (My summers are often 
spent on some massive reading project, like reading all of the Mr. Tutt stories or all of Sax 
Rohmer--and surviving--or a year's worth of Frank Merriwell.) Some of the non-Wong stories 
are also not detective stories as well. The Colliers editor in advertising the next week's 
story often referred to him as "our favorite Chinese detective." 


From George Wuyek: 

Thank you for printing my letter in Vol. 7 No. 2 on the Grolier Exhibit. Some errors 
appeared which for the record I would like to correct. Hume's book is correctly titled The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab and Thomas Waters was--according to the British Museum Catalogue--the 
pseudonym of William Russell, LL.D. (not Thomas Russell--I repeated an error made by the 
Grolier exhibit); on TAD's part, Wilkie COllins (mot Colins) and Dickens lost their possessive 

a= Elmore Mundell's correction in Vol. 7 No. 3 is well taken: 13 or more copies of Rue 
Morgue survive--perhaps my error in copying numbers--but the Rosenbach Foundation did contri- 
bute to the exhibit and the late A.S.W.Rosenbach was a noted Poe collector. So maybe the 
Foundation does own a copy. 

Speaking of "Waters," is any, other information available on Lawyer Russell? He appar- 
ently wrote several non-detective books between 1860 and 1890. The 1852 edition at the ex- 
hibit was, according to Oueen's Ouorum, probably pirated from magazine sources, as I suspected. 
A recent catalog from the Covent Garden Press, Ltd., 80, Long Acre, London, W.C. 2E 9NG, offers 
a reprint of 350 copies in hardcover of the 1856 edition entitled Recollections of a Detective 
Police-Officer, introduced by Eric Osborne, at £4.75. The original book is beautifully shown 
in Eric Quayle's The Collector's Book of Books (NY: Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., 1971) who valued 
it a few years ago at only . Mr. Quayle (on page 100) lists Clement Lorimer; or 
The Book with the Iron Clasps by Angus B(ethume) Reach (London: David Bogue, 1849, illustrated 
by the noted George Cruikshank) as the "first full length novel of crime, mystery and modern 
detection to appear in England." Originally it was printed in six parts in the London Morn- 
ing Chronicle in 1848-9, the paper for which reporter Reach worked until in 1949 when he joined 

unch. ny comment on this early novel? It predates for 14 years Julian Symons' proposal of 
The Notting Hill Mystery, anonymously serialized in Once a Week, Nov. 1862-3 (and issued as a 
book in 1825) and reprinted as by Charles Felix. An anthology selected and introduced by Mau- 
rice Richardson, Novels of Mystery from the Victorian e (NY: Duell, Sloan & Pearce "Pilot 
Press", 1945) contained Notting Hill on a little over tightly printed pages. An odd work 
written in the form of reports and letters. 


From Joe Gores: , 
I note in your review of A Prayer for the Dying by Jack Higgins that you miss one of 

his pseudonyms: James Graham. Under that name he did A Game for Heroes and The Wrath of God, 

both for Doubleday, and I believe one or two others. The Wrath of God was filmed in Mexico 

with Mitchum and Hayworth, among others, a few years ago. A hell of a fine issue of TAD this 

time, by the way, with the Westlake (Coe), de la Torre, and Hammett pieces well worth the price 

of admission just by themselves. Have you seen the latest Westlake/Stark, by the way, just 

out from Random House? Butcher's Moon, at 300 plus pages? Just a fantastic boomer of a book, 

one I think must claim very serious consideration for this year's Edgar. Thick, meaty, and not 

an ounce of fat on it. To my mind, as close to a modern Red Harvest as we are likely to get. 


From Jeffrey Meyerson: 

I just wanted to get down my thoughts on the latest issue of TAD (7/3) before I put it 
off again, as I usually do. This issue was as excellent as I've come to expect. George Thomp- 
son on Hammett is outstanding; I think t wes the best installment so far. The letters are 
always intriguing, as it is always inte ing to see what other enthusiasts are thinking. The 
bibliography is great, though it is d sssing to see all the authors I've never heard of, let 
alone read. 

I found myself agreeing with Regina Cohen's letter (7/2) about the lack of people of 
my age (25) to discuss mystery and detective fiction with, except in the most general and ob- 
vious terms. This is why TAD is so valuable. I also found myself agreeing to a certain extent 


with Ms. Cohen's favorite authors: mine include Christie, Sayers, Freeman, Hammett, Gardner, 
McBain, R. Macdonald, Simenon, Freeling, Sjowali- vLos, Crispin, M. Innes, Marric, Lathen, 
“pfield, Tey, Carr, and Peter Dickinson. This does not, obviously, comprise a homogeneous 
group, as I started with the "old school" and have moves on from there, I have received many 


helpful hints in the pages of TAD, and in Catalogue of Crime. 
My collection is growing rapidly (it's So 650 books so far), but there are certain 


serious gaps, especially of "golden age" authors. This is due in great part to the reprint 
situation in this country, especially of paperbacks, which is in an appalling condition. The 
books chosen to reprint seem haphazard at best, and in some cases bizarre. For example, Avon 
generally keeps Dorothy Sayers' books in print. However, both Hangman's Holiday and Busman's 
Honeymoon were unavailable for two years, until the success of the BBC series encouraged their 


reissue. Penguin keeps ten of Freeman Wills Crofts' books in print, but neglects such impor- 
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tant works as The Cask. Other authors, such as Burton/Rhode, Wade, Connington, Freeman (until 
recently), Hare, and the Coles, are not even available to this limited extent. The only way 
we can obtain books by these authors is by rummaging in old bookstores (fun, but often frus- 
trating) or ordering through mail sources (which we first have to locate). This is why the 
recent Dover reprints of Freeman, Futrelle, and Bramah were so welcome, but they barely 
scratched the surface. I hope that someday soon an enterprising publisher will look into 
this, as these books should be made available to a large, and eagerly waiting, audience. 

I'm sorry this letter is so long. I want to register another negative vote against 
including juvenile fiction in TAD. There is little enough precious space to waste on such a 
limited area of interest. I'm looking forward to the promised article on Upfield (and wait- 
ing impatiently for Mike Nevins' book on Queen)... 


From Jon Breen: 

Your review of R. B. Dominic's Epitaph for a Lobbyist reminded me to commit to print 
the following speculation. On the basis of reading this novel (and none of the others signed 
by Dominic), I became convinced that R. B. Dominic is a second pseudonym of the two ladies who 
write as Emma Lathen. If this book is not the work of the Lathens, the author has certainly 


done a very successful job of imitating their style. 
I have no inside knowledge or evidence on this question, but just on stylistic grounds 


I was sufficiently convinced to stick Epitaph for a Lobbyist on the shelf next to my Emma 
Lathen books. Any other opinions? Or, better yet, soad evidence to confirm or deny? 

Re the James Lee Wong stories: several were reprinted in the Saint Detective Magazine 
in the fifties, including "The Cigarette of Death" (April 1955, c.1940 as "The Room of Death"). 
"The Missing Diamond" (November 1955, c.1935 as "A Ray of Light"), and "Conversation in China- 
town" (March, 1957, c.1934 as "In Chinatown"). I think others may have been reprinted as well. 


From Bruce R. Beaman: 

I hasty missive to let you and interested TAD readers know that among the offerings of 
PBS's Masterpiece Theatre for the upcoming fall season will be two more dramatizations of 
Dorothy Sayers" Lord Peter Wimsey adventures, Murder Must Advertise and The Nine Tailors. Ian 
Carmichael will repeat his role as Lord Peter. 


From Robert Kolesnik: 

In the John Buchan Checklist (TAD 7/3, p. 201) I counted at least 67 books. But in 
the last paragraph of Theodore P. Dukeshire's article he stated that John Buchan wrote 57 
books. Which one is right? 

In connection with Mr. Hays' interest in chess in the detective story, he might con- 
sider "The Will-o'-the-Wisp Mystery" by "Mr. X" (Edward D. Hoch) in the April-September 1971 
issues of EOMM. Each of the six installments was a separate story in itself but reflected 
a portion of the picture of one single mystery. Each part was designated by a chess piece 
(Part 1: Pawn; Part 2: Rook; Part 3: Knight; Part 4: Bishop; Part 5: Queen; Part 6, King), 
and each part reflected the moves of that particular chess piece; when studying the whole 
mystery as a chess board one could see how the characters, incidents and locations were be- 
ing moved as on a chess board. 


From Marv Lachman: 

An interesting note for TAD readers in view of Mike Nevins' article on Tucker Coe 
(Westlake). Westlake's latest book is advertised in the New York Times Book Review for 6/23/ 
74 on the same page as a book called The Wall Book by Stanley Schuler, a book on how to build 
and repair walls. 
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BOOK EXCHANGE 


Steve Lewis (62 Chestnut Road, Newington, Ct. 06111) has periodic lists of mystery and 
detective fiction and magazines for sale, and also has old time radio mystery shows on tape 
(send 25¢ for list). 

William Hopkins (144 Noe St., San Francisco, Calif. 94114) collects pre-1914 detective 
fiction and would like lists and quotes on that material. He also has a want list of material 
from that period. ` : 

R.C.S. Adey (7 Highcroft Avenue, Wordsley, Stourbridge, Worcs. DY8 5LX, England) is 
seeking over 60 issues of EQMM (mostly early ones) and almost all issues of Mystery Digest; 
also The Infallible Godahl, Diane and her Friends and many others (list available) in exchange 
for British novels and magazines of all periods. 

Jonathan White (380 Riverside Drive, 4M, New York, N.Y. 10025) has a list of Crime Club 
editions from 1930-1950 for sale. 

Paul Winkles (1846 W. Washington Ave, East Point, Ga. 30344) is looking for the first 
six issues of TAD. 

Robert Hatch (Hendham House, Woodleigh, Kingsbridge, S. Devon, England) is very inter- 
ested in obtaining issues of TAD prior to Vol 6 #4, and in return can offer the possibility 
that desirable detective fiction may be available in his cafe/bookshop at No. 4 Castle Street, 

---continued on page 284 
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LEWIS, HILDA (WINIFRED). 1896- 
The case of the Little Doctor; 


Spendlove 
Said Dr. Spendlove. Jarrolds, 1940. U.S. 
title: The Case of the Little Doctor. 


Random, 1949 
Strange Story. Jarrolds, 1945; Random, 
1947 


LEWIS, JACK. Pseudonym: Lewis Jackson, q.v. 
All titles below feature Sexton Blake 
and published by Amalgamated Press 


see Said Dr. 


The Affair of the Oriental Doctor. 1920 
The Affair of the World's Champion. 1920 
The Case of the Bendigo Heirlooms. 1922 
The Case of the Transatlantic Flyers. 1919 
The Chink in the Armour. 1919 
The Fallen Star. 1922 
The False Alibi. 1920 
The House of Fear. 1923 
The Jewels of Wu Ling. 1920 
The Kestrel Syndicate. 1919 
The Kestrel's Claw. 1920 
Kestrel's Conspiracy. 1921 
The Lady of Ravensedge. 1921 
The Mystery of X04. 1920 
The Red Heart of the Incas. 1919 
LEWIS, JANET. 1899- 
The Trial of Soren Qvist. Doubleday, 1947; 
Gollancz, 1967 
LEWIS, KEN 
Look Out Behind You. Ace, 1957 
LEWIS, LANGE. Pseudonym of Jane Beynon, 
1915- Series character: Richard 
Tuck, in all titles 
The Birthday Murder. Bobbs, 1945; Bodley 
Head, 1951 
Death Among Friends; see Murder Among 
Friends 
Juliet Dies Twice. Bobbs, 1943; Bodley 
Head, 1948 
Meat for Murder. Bobbs, 1943; Bodley Head, 
1950 
Murder Among Friends. Bobbs, 1952. British 
title: Death Among Friends. Bodley Head, 
1950 
The Passionate Victims. Bobbs, 1952; Bod- 
ley Head, 1953 
LEWIS, LEON 
The Man of Mystery. Donohue, ca.1897 
LEWIS, MARY CHRISTIANNA. 1907- Pseudo- 
nym: Christianna Brand, q.v. 
LEWIS, MERVYN 
Death of Gold. Hale, 1970 
LEWIS, MICHAEL ARTHUR. 1890- z 
The Brand of the Beast. Allen, 1925; Dial, 
1926 
The Crime of Herbert Wrastislaus. Jenkins, 
1931 


The Island of Disaster. Allen, 1926 

Roman Gold. Allen, 1927; Houghton, 1928 

-The Three Amateurs. Allen, 1929; Houghton, 
1929 


LEWIS, NORMAN. 1903- 
Darkness Visible. 
1960 


Cape, 1960; Pantheon, 


The Day of the Fox. Cape, 1955; Rinehart, 
1955 

Dragon Tree Island; 
the Ship 

Every Man's Brother. Heinemann, 1967; 
Morrow, 1968 

Flight From a Dark Equator. Collins, 1972; 
Putnam, 1972 

Samara. Cape, 1949 

A Single Pilgrim. Cape, 1953; Rinehart, 
1954 

A Small War Made to Order. Collins, 1966; 
Harcourt, 1966 

The Tenth Year ‘of the Ship. Collins, 1962; 


see The Tenth Year of 


Harcourt, 1962. Also published as: Dragon 
Tree Island. Fontana pb, 1964 
The Volcanoes Above Us. Cape, 1957; Pan- 


theon, 1957 
Within the Labyrinth. Cape, 1950 


LEWIS, ROY. 1933- 
Blood Money. Collins, 1973 
Error of Judgment. Collins, 1971 
The Fenokee Project. Collins, 1971 
A Fool for a Client. Collins, 1972 


A Lover Too Many. Collins, 1969; World, 
1971 

Of Singular Purpose. Collins, 1973 

A Secret Singing. Collins, 1972 

A Wolf by the Ears. Collins, 1970; World, 
1972 


LEWIS, TED. 1940- 
All the Way Home and All the Night Through. 
New Authors, 1965 
Billy Rags. Joseph, 1973 
Get Carter; see Jack's Return Home 
Jack's Return Home. Joseph, 1970; Double- 


day, 1970. Also published as: Get Carter. 
Pan, 1971; Popular Library, 1971 
Plender. Joseph, 1971 


LEWIS, W. R. SUNDERLAND 
Cubwood. Boni, 1926 


LEY, “ALICE: G: 
Letters for a Spy. Hale, 1970 


LEYFORD, HENRY. Pseudonym. 
Murder Moon. Macaulay, 1933 


LEYS, JOHN K(IRKWOOD) 
Ariens Sign of the Golden Horn. Newnes, 
98 
The Black Terror. 
A Desperate Game. Digby 
The Houseboat Mystery. 
The Lawyer's Secret. Warne, 1897 
The Prisoner's Secret. Ward, 1904 
A Suburban Vendetta. Pearson, 1900 
Underground. Greening, 1909 
A Wolf in Sheep's Clothing. Ward, 1905 


LEYTON, PATRICK 


The Barronwell Mystery. Paul, 1929 

By Foul Means. Paul, 1928; International 
Fiction Library, 1929 

The Crime at Grandison Hall, Paul, 1929 

The Crime with Ten Solutions. Jenkins, 

The Dalmayne Mystery. Jenkins, 1928 

Exit Silas Danvers. Jenkins, 1932 

Foul Play at Lentwood. Jenkins, 1935 


1935 
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Gentlemen of the Jury, with Arthur Compton- 
Rickett. Jenkins, 1927 

Grim Inheritance. Jenkins, 1941 

Harvest of Hate. Jenkins, 1948 

Haunted Abbey. Jenkins, 1936 

The Inevitable Crime. Jenkins, 1926 

The Island of Atonement. Selwyn, 1928 

The Man Who Knew. Jenkins, 1925; Small 
Maynard, 1926 

Murder Will Out. Jenkins, 1930 

The Ordeal of Mark Bannister, with Arthur 
Compton-Rickett. Jenkins, 1930 

Outside the Law. Jenkins, 1927 

Silent Death. Jenkins, 1940 

Treasure at Greyladies. Jenkins, 1934 

Within Twenty-Four Hours. Jenkins, 1931 


LIBBEY, LAURA JEAN 
The Crime of Hallowe'en; or, The Heiress of 
Graystone Hall. Munro, 1891 
Parted by Fate; or, The Mystery of Black- 
Tor Lighthouse. Munro, 1892 


LICHFIELD, RICHARD 
Diana K.C. Henry Walker 


LIDDON, E(LOISE) S. 1897- s 
The Riddle of the Florentine Folio. Double- 
day, 1935 
The Riddle of the Russian Princess. Double- 
day, 1934 


LIE, JONAS 
Devil's Birthday. Cassirer, 1940 


LIEBELER, JEAN MAYER 
You, the Jury. Farrar, 1941 


LIEBERMAN, HERBERT 
The Eighth Square. McKay, 1973 


LIGGETT, HUNTER 
Murder for Money. Hale, 1969 
The Murder Maze. Hale, 1968 
The Victim Died Twice. Hale, 1969 


LILIENTHAL, DAVID E., JR. Pseudonym: David 
Ely, q.v. 


LILLEY, PETER and STANSFELD, ANTHONY. Pseudo- 
nym: Bruce Buckingham, q.v. 


LILLEY, TOM 
The K Section. Macmillian (London), 1972 
The Projects Section. Macmillan (London) , 


1970 


LILLIE, ARTHUR 
The Cobra Diamond. Ward, 1890 


LILLIE, HELEN 
The Listening Silence. Hawthorn, 1972 


LILLY, JEAN 
Death in B-Minor. Dutton, 1934; Cassell, 
1935 
Death Thumbs a Ride. Dutton, 1940 
False Face. Dutton, 1929 
The Seven Sisters. Dutton, 1928; Dent, 1929 


LIMNELIUS, GEORGE. Pseudonym of Lewis George 
Robinson, 1886- sade MG 


The Medbury Fort Murder. Benn, 1929; 
Doubleday, 1929 
Tell No Tales. Bles, 1931 


LINCOLN, JOSEPH C(ROSBY). 1870-1944. 

Blair's Attic, with Freeman Lincoln. Cow- 
ard, 1929; Cassell, 1930 

Extricating Obadiah. Appleton, 1917 

Out of the Fog. Appleton, 1940 

The Ownley Inn, with Freeman Lincoln. 
Coward, 1939; Cassell, 1940 

Storm Girl. Appleton, 1937 


LINCOLN, NATALIE SUMNER. 1881-1935. 
The Blue Car Mystery. Appleton, 1926 
C.0.D. Appleton, 1915 
The Cat's Paw. Appleton, 1922 
The Dancing Silhouette. Appleton, 1927 
The Fifth Latchkey. Appleton, 1929 
I Spy. Appleton, 1916 
The Lost Despatch. Appleton, 1913 
The Man Inside. Appleton, 1914 
Marked "Cancelled." Appleton, 1930 
The Meredith Mystery. Appleton, 1923 
The Missing Initial. Appleton, 1925 
The Moving Finger. Appleton, 1918 
The Nameless Man. Appleton, 1917 
The Official Chaperon. Appleton, 1915 
P.P.C. Appleton, 1927 
The Red Seal. Appleton, 1920 
The Secret of Mohawk Pond. Appleton, 1928 
13 Thirteenth Street. Appleton, 1932 
The Thirteenth Letter. Appleton, 1924 
The Three Strings. Appleton, 1918 
The Trevor Case. Appleton, 1912 
The Unseen Ear. Appleton, 1921 


LINCOLN, VICTORIA. 1904- > 
The Swan Island Murders. Farrar, 1930; 
Cassell, 1931 


LIND, ANTON 
Riot at Altonbury. Low, 1937 
Secret Service at Altonbury. Low, 1937 


LINDALL, EDWARD 
Death and the Maiden. Constable, 1973 
A Gathering of Eagles. Constable, 1970 
A Lively Form of Death. Constable, 1972 
No Place to Hide. Hutchinson, 1959 
Search for Tomorrow. Constable, 1974 
Springs of Violence. Hutchinson, 1963 


LINDHOLM, ANNA CHANDLER. 1870- 
Pseudonym: Dorothy Fay, g.v. 


LINDLEY, H. ESSELSTYN 
Zula. Broadway, 1905 


LINDOP, AUDREY ERSKINE. 1920- 

Details of Jeremy Stratton; see The Outer 
Ring 

I Start Counting. Doubleday, 1966; 
Collins, 1966 

I Thank a Fool; see Mist Over Talla 

Journey into Stone. Doubleday, 1972; 
Macmillan (London), 1973 

Mist Over Talla. Doubleday, 1957. British 
title: I Thank a Fool. Collins, 1958 

Nicola. Doubleday, 1959; Collins, 1964 ? 
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The Outer Ring. Appleton, 1955. British The Mystery at Greysvones. Jenkins, 1932 
title: Details of Jeremy Stratton. 'Neath the Southern Cross. Jenkins, 1931 
Heinemann, 1955 ? Paulette. Hurst, 1962 

Sight Unseen. Doubleday, 1969; Collins, Queen of the Mirage. Hurst, 1966 
1969 Rebel Lady. Jenkins, 1939 

The Tall Headlines. Macmillan, 1950; Heine- Render Unto Caesar. Hurst, 1969 
mann, 1950 The Road to Ballarat. Hurst, 1958 

Rustle of Spring. Hurst, 1967 
LINDSAY, C. McDONALD Sea Scandal. Jenkins, 1935 
Murder at Constantia. Jenkins, 1932 She Was My Beloved. Hurst, 1968 
So Near to Love. Hutchinson, 1951 
LINDSAY, DAVID T. Song of the Dawn. Hurst, 1965 

Air Bandits. Hamilton, 1937 The Splendour Falls. Hutchinson, 1952 

Another Case for Inspector Jackson. Hamil- Storm Maiden. Jenkins, 1939 
tom 1937 Stormy Paradise. Hurst, 1957 

The Black Fetish. Hamilton, 1937 Suspense. Jenkins, 1940 

The Flying Armada. Hamilton, 1938 Take This My Heart. Jenkins, 1947 

The Flying Crusader. 1937 Theodora. Hurst, 1964 

The Green Ray. Hamilton, 1937 There Is No Yesterday. Hurst, 1962 

Inspector Jackson Goes North. Hamilton, This Man Is Mine. Jenkins, 1947 
1939 Tomorrow We Die. Hutchinson, 1955 

Inspector Jackson Investigates. Hamilton, Treachery. Jenkins, 1937 
1936 Unbroken Barriers. Jenkins, 1940 

The Man Nobody Knew. Hamilton, 1938 Virginia. Hurst, 1969 

Masked Judgment. Hamilton, 1937 Wind of Desire. Long, 1933 

Mystery of the Tumbling V. Hamilton, 1940 Winsome Lass. Hurst, 1960 

The Ninth Plague. Hamilton, 1936 

Stranglehold. Hamilton, 1939 LINDSAY, ROBERT HOWARD. 1910- 

The Temple of the Flaming God. Hamilton, Fowl Murder. Little, 1941 
1938 . 

The Two Red Capsules. Hamilton, 1936 LINGO, ADA E. 

Wings Over Africa. Hamilton, 1936 Murder in Texas. Houghton, 1935 

Wings Over the Amazon. Hamilton, 1937 

LININGTON, ELIZABETH. 1921- . Pseudonyms: 
LINDSAY, KATHLEEN. 1903- . Which of these Anne Blaisdell, Lesley Egan, Dell Shan- 
are not adult crime/gothic fiction? non, gg.v. (NOTE: Several novels pub- 

After the Wedding. Jenkins, 1943 lished in the U.S. as by Dell Shannon 

Another Woman's Love. Jenkins, 1950 have appeared in England as by Barbara 

Beware of the Dawn. Hurst, 1959 Elizabeth Linington.) Series character: 

Brave Heart of Youth. Jenkins, 1944 Ivor Maddox, in all titles, which are 

Danger Zone. Jenkins, 1936 published in England as by Anne Blais- 

Dangerous Madonna. Jenkins, 1938 dell. 

Dangerous to Know. Hutchinson, 1956 Crime by Chance. Lippincott, 1973; 

Dark Destiny. Hutchinson, 1955 Gollancz, 1974 

The Devil's Dominion. Hutchinson, 1956 Date with Death. Harper, 1966; Gollancz, 

Enchantress of the Nile. Hurst, 1965 1966 

Fair Intruder. Jenkins, 1942 Greenmask! Harper, 1964; Gollancz, 1965 

For Ever You'll Be Mine. Hurst, 1958 No Evil Angel. Harper, 1964; Gollancz, 1965 

Glamour Girl. Jenkins, 1942 Policeman's Lot. Harper, 1968; Gollancz, 

The Glorious Masquerade. Jenkins, 1937 1969 

The Green Domino. Alexander-Ouseley, 1928 Practice to Deceive. Harper, 1971; 

Harvest of Deceit. Long, 1934 Gollanez, 1971 

He Should Have Been King. Hutchinson, 1954 Something Wrong. Harper, 1967; Gollancz, 

Heaven Will Be Ours. Jenkins, 1948 1968 

Here in Eden. Hutchinson, 1951 

His Crooked Highness. Jenkins, 1938 LINKLATER, JOSEPH LANE. Series character: 

"I, Sara---". Jenkins, 1945 Silas Booth, at least in those marked SB. 

If Love Be Ours. Jenkins, 1948 (NOTE: The usual byline on these books is 

Incomparable Doll. Hurst, 1967 J. Lane Linklater, but a few are as by 

Into Temptation. Jenkins, 1949 Joseph Linklater.) 

It Happened at the Cape. Jenkins, 1931 And She Had a Little Knife. Mill, 1948. 

A Lady for Botany Bay. Hurst, 1961 British title: She Had a Little Knife. 

Lady Make-Believe. Jenkins, 1941 Foulsham, 1950 SB 

Less Than the Dust. Hurst, 1963 The Bishop's Cap. Mill, 1948. British 

Lilli Marlene. Jenkins, 1950 en The "Bishop's Cap" Murder. Foul- 

Love i pathy. ; sham, 1949 SB 

Love Ts ae Two. Taaa doba. sea Cap" Murder; see The Bishop's 

ec ae Black Opal. Mill, 1947; Boardman, 1949 SB 

Loyal Lady. Hurst, 1965 The Green Glove. Bouregy, 1959; Ward, 1960 

Madonna of Hell. Hutchinson, 1954 Odd Woman Out. Bouregy, 1956; Ward, 1959 

The Moonlight Path. Jenkins, 1940 Shadow for a Lady. Mill, 1947; Boardman, 


My Dear Heart. Hurst, 1970 1948 SB 


L-19 


She Had a Little Knife; see And She Had a 
Little Knife 
A Tisket, A Casket. Bouregy, 1959 SB 
LINKS, J. G. See WHEATLEY, DENNIS. 
LINN, EDWARD 
The Adversaries. Sat. Review Press, 1974 


LINNELL, GERTRUDE. =1933, 


= pe Ghost of the Highway. Longmans 
93 : 


LINTON, DUKE 
Big-Time Racketeer. Scion, 1951 
Bury Me Deep. Dragon 
Call Me Al. Scion, 1952 
Crazy to Kill. Dragon 
Dames Die Too. Scion, 1950 
Dark Brings Death. Scion, 1951 
Daughter of the Sidewalk. Scion, 1953 
Deadline. Scion, 1954 
Enough Rope. Scion, 1950 
Give Me the Lowdown. Scion, 1953 
Hold Everything. Scion, 1953 
How Dead Can You Be? Scion, 1952 
Keep Moving, Bud. Scion, 1952 
Kill and Desire. Scion, 1950 
Killer Bait. Scion, 1953 
Lend Me a Rod. Scion, 1951 
Lips of Death. Dragon 
Shrouds are Cheap. Dragon 
Sinner. Scion, 1953 
Sin's- Half Mile. Scion, 1953 
So Dead, So Sweet. Scion, 1953 
Strip Tease Angel. Scion, 1953 
The Swinging Corpse. Scion, 1954 


That Dame Sal. Scion, 1952 
They've Got Me Again. Scion, 1952 
Too Late for Death. Dragon 

Too Many Yesterdays. Scion, 1951 
Was She Poison? Scion, 1953 

What Do I Care? Scion, 1952 

Who's Sorry Now? Scion, 1953 


LION, LEON M. See BOWER, MARIAN. 


LIPKE, KAY 
Rain on the Roof. Dial, 1931 


LIPMAN, CLAYRE and MICHEL 
House of Evil. Lion pb, 1955; Banner pb, 
1959 


LIPPINCOTT, DAVID 
E Pluribus Bang! Viking, 1970; Joseph, 1971 
The Voice of Armageddon. Putnam, 1974 


LIPPINCOTT, NORMAN 
Murder at Glen Athol. Doubleday, 1935; 
World's Work, 1935 


LIPSKY, ELEAZAR 

Day of Judgment; see Lincon McKeever 

The Devil's Daughter. Meredith, 1969 

The Kiss of Death. Penguin pb (U.S.), 
1947; Penguin pb (G.B.), 1949 

Lincoln McKeever. Appleton, 1953; Deutsch, 
1954. Also published as: Day of Judg- 
ment. Corgi pb, 1955 

Murder One. Doubleday, 1948 

The People Against O'Hara. Doubleday, 1950; 
Wingate, 1951 


The Scientists. Appleton, 1959; Longmans, 
1959 


LISLE, REV. ERIC 
By Unseen Hands. Sunday Companion, 1904 


LISTER, STEPHEN. Pseudonym 
Delorme in Deep Water. Davies, 1958 


LITCHFIELD, CECIL 
Bags of Blackmail. Pawling, 1934 


LITSEY, EDWIN CARLILE. 1874- 
The Beast. Bouregy, 1959 


LITTELL, BLAINE 
The Dolorosa Deal. Collins, 1973 


LITTELL, ROBERT 
The Defection of A. J. Lewinter. Houghton, 
1973; Hodder, 1973 


LITTLE, CONSTANCE and GWENYTH. (NOTE: The by- 
line on all English titles is Conyth Lit- 
tle, except for the starred ones, which 
are signed in England as in the U.S.) 

The Black Coat. Doubleday, 1948; Collins, 
1949 

Black Corridors. Doubleday, 1940; Collins, 
1941 

The Black Curl. Doubleday, 1953 

The Black Dream. Doubleday, 1952; Collins, 
1953 

The Black Express; see Great Black Kanba 

The Black Eye. Doubleday, 1945; Collins, 
1946 

The Black Gloves. Doubleday, 1939; 
Collins, 1940 

The Black Goatee. Doubleday, 1947; 
Collins, 1947 

The Black-Headed Pins. Doubleday, 1938; 
Davies, 1939 * 

The Black Honeymoon. Doubleday, 1944; 
Collins, 1944 

The Black House. Doubleday, 1950; Collins, 
1950 

The Black Iris. Doubleday, 1953; Collins, 
1953 

The Black Lady; see The Black Rustle; 

The Black Paw. Doubleday, 1941; Collins, 
1941 

The Black Piano. Doubleday, 1948; Collins, 
1948 

The Black Rustle. Doubleday, 1943. British 
title: The Black Lady. Collins, 1944 

The Black Shrouds. Doubleday, 1941; 
Collins, 1942 

The Black Smith. Doubleday, 1950; Collins, 
1951 

The Black Stocking. Doubleday, 1946; 
Collins, 1947 

The Black Thumb. Doubleday, 1942; Collins, 
1943 

The Blackout. Doubleday, 1951; Collins, 
1952 

Great Black Kanba. Doubleday, 1944. British 
title: The Black Express. Collins, 1945 

The Grey Mist Murders. Doubleday, 1938 


LITTLE, CONYTH; see LITTLE, CONSTANCE and 
GWENYTH 


LITTLE, PHILIP 


Who Was He? Street (Magnet #367) 


LITTLECHILD, JOHN GEORGE 
The Reminiscences of Chief-Inspector 
Littlechild. Leadenhall, 1894 


LITTLEFIELD, ANNE 
Which Mrs. Bennett? Doubleday, 1959 


LITVINOV, IVY 
His Master's Voice: A Detective Story. 
Heinemann, 1930. U.S. title: Moscow 
Mystery. Coward, 1943. Revised ed.: 
Gollancz, 1973 
Moscow Mystery; see His Master's Voice 


LITWAK, LEO 
Waiting for the News. 
MacGibbon, 1971 


Doubleday, 1969; 


LIVINGSTON, ARMSTRONG. Series characters: 
Jimmy Traynor = JT; Peter Creighton = PC 


The Doublecross. Henkle, 1929; Skeffington, 
1929 JT 

The Guilty Accuser. Chelsea, 1928; 
Jarrolds, 1928 PC 

In Cold Blood. Bobbs, 1931; Skeffington, 
1932) Jf 


The Ju-Ju Man, with Thomas H. Griffiths. 


Siebel, 1926; Paul, 1924 
Light Fingered Ladies. Chelsea, 1927; 
Jarrolds, 1928 PC 


Magic for Murder. Skeffington, 1936 


The Monk of Hambleton. Henkle, 1928 PC 

The Monster in the Pool. Bobbs, 1929; 
Skeffington, 1930 JT 

Murder Is Easy! Speller, 1936; Skeffington, 
1933 

The Murder Trap. Bobbs, 1931; Skeffington, 
19325 JT 

The Mystery of the Twin Rubies. Moffat, 


1922; Paul, 1923 
Night of Crime. Sovereign House, 1938 JT 
On the Right Wrists. Chelsea, 1925; 


Jarrolds? 1927, "PC 
Trackless Death. Bobbs, 1930; Skeffington, 
1930. Pe 


LIVINGSTON, KENNETH. Pseudonym of Kenneth 
Livingston Stewart, 1894- Series 
character: Dr. Cedric Dodd = CD 

The Cloze Papers. Rich, 1936 
The Dodd Cases. Methuen, 1933; Doubleday, 
1933 CD ss 


LIVINGSTON, WALTER. 1895- 
The Mystery of Burnleigh Manor. Mystery 
League, 1930 
The Mystery of Villa Sineste. Mystery 
League, 1931 


LEWELLYN, RICHARD. Series character: Edmund 
Trothe, in all titles 


But We Didn't Get the Fox. Doubleday, 1969; 


Joseph, 1970 

The End of the Rug. Doubleday, 1968; 
Joseph, 1969 

The Night Is a Child. Doubleday, 1972 

White Horse to Banbury Cross. Doubleday, 
1970; Joseph, 1972 


LLOYD, HERBERT 
A Lawyer's Secrets. Andrews, 1896 


LLOYD, JACK BATES 
The Key Without a Lock. Vantage, 1964 


LLOYD, JOHN 
Death at Roman Farm. Hale, 1967 
Until They Are Dead. Hale, 1967 


LLOYD, LAVENDER. 1924- 
The Linton Memorial. Longmans, 1957 


LLOYD, NELSON 
The Robberies Co., Ltd. Scribner, 1906 


LLOYD, STEPHANIE 
Graveswood. Paperback Library, 1966 


LLOYD, TOM 
Samson's Surrender. Modern 


LLOYD, VICTOR 
Don't Tie Me Down. Angus, 1962 


LOBAN, ETHEL H. 
The Calloused Eye. Doubleday, 1931 
Signed in Yellow. Doubleday, 1930 


LOBAUGH, ELMA K. 1907- 
Kenneth Lowe, q.v. 
I Am Afraid. Doubleday, 1949 
Shadows in Succession. Doubleday, 1946 
She Never Reached the Top. Doubleday, 1945 


. Pseudonym: 


LOBELL, N(ATHAN) D(AVID) AND G(RISELDA) G. 
The Shadow and the Blot. Harper, 1949 


LOCKE, DOUGLAS 
Death Lives in the Mansion; see The House 
of Two Wives 
The Drawstring. 
The House of Two Wives. Lancer, 1967. Ałso 
published as: Death Lives in the Mansion. 
Lancer, 1969 


1887- 


LOCKE, GLADYS EDSON. . 
Long, 1931 (U.S. 


The Fenwood Murders. 
title?) 

The Golden Lotus. Page, 1927; Harrap, 1927 

Grey Gables. Long, 1929 (U.S. title?) 

The House on the Downs. Page, 1925 

The Purple Mist. Page, 1924 

The Ravensdale Mystery. Page, 1935 

The Red Cavalier; Or, The Twin Turrets 
Mystery. Page, 1922 

The Redmaynes. Page, 1928; Long, 1929 

Ronald o' the Moors. Four Seas, 1919 

The Scarlet Macaw. Page, 1923 

That Affair at Portstead Manor. French, 
1914 


LOCKE, MARTIN. Pseudonym of William Murdoch 
Duncan, 1909- , q.v. Other pseudonyms: 
John Cassells, Neill Graham, Peter 
Malloch, Lovat Marshall, qq.v 

The Vengeance of Mortimer Daly. ‘Ward, 1961 


LOCKE, ROBERT DONALD 
A Taste of Brass. Dell, 1957 


LOCKE, WILLIAM J(OHN). 1863-1930. 
The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol. 
Lane (London & N.Y.), 1912 


LOCKHART, JOHN G(ILBERT). 1891- 


East All the Way. Benn, 1928; Appleton, 
1928 
That Followed After. Benn, 1929 


LOCKRIDGE, FRANCES (1896-1963) and RICHARD 


(1898- ). British byline on those 
titles marked FR: Francis Richards. 
Series characters: Mr. 6 Mrs. North = N; 
Bill Weigand = BW (BW also appears in 
every N novel except Murder by the Book); 
Nathan Shapiro = NS; Bernard Simmons = 
BS; Paul Lane = PL. See also LOCKRIDGE, 
RICHARD, as well as LOCKRIDGE, RICHARD 
and FRANCES. 

And Left for Dead. Lippincott, 1962; 
Hutchinson, 1962 BS 

Call It Coincidence; see Murder and Blue- 
berry Pie 

Catch as Catch Can. Lippincott, 1958; Long, 
1960, FR 

Curtain for a Jester. Lippincott, 1958 N 

Dead As a Dinosaur. Lippincott, 1952; 
Hutchinson, 1956 N 

Death Has a Small Voice. Lippincott, 1953; 
Hutchinson, 1954 N 

Death of a Tall Man. Lippincott, 1946; 
Hutchinson, 1949 N 

Death of an Angel. Lippincott, 1955; Hutch- 
inson, 1957. Also published as: Mr. & 
Mrs. North and the Poisoned Playboy. 
Avon, 195. N 

Death on the Aisle. Lippincott, 1942; 
Hutchinson, 1948 N 

Death Takes a Bow, Lippincott, 1943; Hutch- 
inson, 1945 N 

The Devious Ones, Lippincott, 1964, Bri- 
tish title: Four Hours to Fear, Long, 
1965, FR, BS 

The Dishonest Murderer, Lippincott, 1949; 
Hutchinson, 1951 N 

The Drill Is das Lippincott, 1961; Long, 
1963, FR, 

The Faceless A EEA Lippincott, 1956 NS 

Four Hours to Fear; see The Devious Ones 

The Golden Man, Lippincott, 1960; Hutch- 
inson, 1961 

Hanged for a Sheep, Lippincott, 1942; 
Hutchinson, 1944 N 

The Innocent House, Lippincott, 1959; Long, 
1961, FR 

The Judge Is Reversed, Lippincott, 1960; 
Hutchinson, 1961 N 

A Key to Death, Lippincott, 1954 N 

Killing the Goose, Lippincott, 1944; 
Hutchinson, 1947 N 

The Long Skeleton, Lippincott, 1958; 
Hutchinson, 1960 N 

Mr, 6 Mrs, North and the Poisoned Playboy; 
see Death of an Angel 

Mr, 6 Mrs, North Meet Murder; see The 
Norths Meet Murder 

Murder and Blueberry Pie. Lippincott, 1959, 
British title: Call It Coincidence. 
Long, 1962, FR. NS 

Murder by the Book. Lippincott, 1963; 
Hutchinson, 1964 N 

Murder Comes First. Lippincott, 1951 N 

Murder Has Its Points. Lippincott, 1961; 
Hutchinson, 1962 N 

Murder in a Hurry. Lippincott, 1950; 
Hutchinson, 1952 N 


LOCKRIDGE, RICHARD. 1898- 


Murder Is Served. Lippincott, 1948; Hutch- 
inson, 1950 N 

Murder Is Suggested. Lippincott, 1959; 
Hutchinson, 1961 N 

Murder Out of Turn. Stokes, 1941; Joseph, 
1941 N 

Murder Within Murder. Lippincott, 1946; 
Hutchinson, 1949 N 

Night of Shadows. Lippincott, 1962; Long, 
1964, FR. PL 

The Norths Meet Murder. Stokes, 1940; 
Joseph, 1940. Also published as: Mr. & 
Mrs. North Meet Murder. Avon, 195. N 

Payoff for the Banker. Lippincott, 1945; 
Hutchinson, 1948 N 

A Pinch of Poison. Stokes, 1941; Hutchin- 
son, 1948 N 

Quest of the Bogeyman. Lippincott, 1964; 
Hutchinson, 1965 PL 

The Tangled Cord. Lippincott, 1957; 
Hutchinson, 1959 BW 

The Ticking Clock. Lippincott, 1962; 
Hutchinson, 1963 

Untidy Murder. Lippincott, 1947 N 

Voyage into Violence. Lippincott, 1956; 
Hutchinson, 1959 N 


Series char- 
acters: Captain/Inspector Merton Heim- 
rich = MR; Bernard Simmons = BS; 

Nathan Shapiro = NS. See also LOCKRIDGE, 
FRANCES and RICHARD, and LOCKRIDGE, 
RICHARD and FRANCES. 

Death in a Sunny Place. Lippincott, 1972; 
Long, 1973 

Death in the Mind, with G, H. Estabrooks. 
Dutton, 1945 

Death on the Hour, Lippineott, 1974 BS 

Die Laughing. Lippineott, 1969; Long, 1970, 
FR, NS 

Inspector's Holiday, Lippincott, 1971; 
Long, 1972 MH 

A Matter of Taste, Lippincott, 1949; 
Hutehinson, 1951 

Murder Can't Wait, Lippincott, 1964; Long, 
1965, FR, MH & NS 

Murder for Art's Sake, Lippincott, 1967; 
Long, 1968, FR, NS 

Murder in False-Face, Lippincott, 1968; 
Hutchinson, 1969 

Murder Roundabout, Lippincott, 1966; Long, 
1967, FR, MH 

PE Said the Sparrow, Lippincott, 1973 


A Plate of Red setu; Lippincott, 1968; 
Long, 1969, FR, BS 

Preach No More, Lippincott, 1971; Long, 
1972 NS 

A Risky Way to Kill, Lippincott, 1969; 
Long, 1970, FR, MH 

Somethin 
Long, 973 “a 

Squire a Death. Lippincott, 1965; Long, 
1966, FR, 

Troubled Tak Lippincott, 1970; 
Hutchinson, 1971 

Twice Retired. Lippincott, 1970; Long, 
1971 BS 

With Option to Die. Lippincott, 1967; Long, 
1968, FR. MH 

Write Murder Down. Lippincott, 1972; Long, 
1974 NS 


a alae Lippincott, 1972; 


LOCKRIDGE, RICHARD (1898- ) and FRANCES 
(1896-1963). Series character, in all 
titles: Captain/Inspector Merton Heim- 
rich. British byline on all titles 
marked FR: Francis Richards. See also 
LOCKRIDGE, FRANCES and RICHARD, and 
LOCKRIDGE, RICHARD. 

Accent on Murder. Lippincott, 1958; Long, 
1960, FR 

Burnt Offering. Lippincott, 1955; Hutchin- 
son, 1957, FR 

A Client Is Cancelled. Lippincott, 1951; 
Hutchinson, 1955 

Death and the Gentle Bull. Lippincott, 
1954; Hutchinson, 1956. Also published 
as: Killer in the Straw. Mercury pb, 
1955: 

Death by Association. Lippincott, 1952; 
Hutchinson, 1957. Also published as: 
Trial by Terror. Mercury pb, 1954. 

The Distant Clue. Lippincott, 1963; Long, 
1964, FR 

First Come, First Kill. Lippincott, 1962; 
Long, 1963, FR 

Foggy, Foggy Death. Lippincott, 1960; 
Hutchinson, 1953 

I Want to Go Home. Lippincott, 1948 

Killer in the Straw; see Death and the 
Gentle Bull 

Let Dead Enough Alone. Lippincott, 1956; 
Hutchinson, 1958, FR 

No Dignity in Death; see With One Stone 

‘Practise to Deceive. Lippincott, 1957; 
Hutchinson, 1959, FR 

Show Red for Danger. Lippincott, 1960; 
Long, 1961, FR 

Spin. Your Web, Lady! Lippincott, 1949; 
Hutchinson, 1952 

Stand Up and Die. Lippincott, 1953; 
Hutchinson, 1955 

Think of Death. Lippincott, 1947 

Trial by Terror; see Death by Association 

With One Stone. Lippinčott, 1961. British 
title: No Dignity in Death. Long, 1962, 
FR 


LOCKWOOD, DAVID 
Death Has Scarlet Candles. Hodder, 1949 
Night & Green Ginger. Hodder, 1951 


LOCKWOOD, MARY 
The Accessory. Random, 1968; Macdonald, 


1969. 
LODER, VERNON. Pseudonym of J. G. H. Vahey, 
1881- , q.v. Other pseudonyms: Hen- 


rietta Clandon, John Haslette, Anthony 
Lang, John Mowbray, Walter Proudfoot, 
qq.v. Series characters: Inspector Brews 
= B; Inspector Chace = C. 

Between Twelve and One; see Whose Hand 

The Button in the Plate. Collins, 1938 

The Case of the Dead Doctor. Collins, 1935 

Choose Your Weapon. Collins, 1937 

The Deaf-Mute Murders. Collins, 1936 

Death at the Horse Show. Collins, 1935 C 

Death at the Wheel. Collins, 1933 

Death in the Thicket. Collins, 1932 

Death of an Editor. Collins, 1931; Morrow, 
193L255 

The Death Pool; see The Essex Murders 

The Essex Murders. Collins, 1930. U.S. 
title: The Death Pool. Morrow, 1931 B 


Kill in the Ring. Collins, 1938 

The Little Man Murders. Collins, 1936 

The Men with the Double Faces. Collins, 
1937 

Murder from Three Angles. Collins, 1934 C 

The Mystery at Stowe. Collins, 1928 

Red Stain. Collins, 1931; Morrow, 1932 

Ship of Secrets. Collins, 1936 

The Shop Window Murders. Collins, 1930; 
Morrow, 1930 

Suspicion. Collins, 1933 

Two Dead. Collins, 1934 

The Vase Mystery. Collins, 1929 

Whose Hand? Collins, 1929. U.S. title: 
Between Twelve and One. Morrow, 1929 

A Wolf in the Fold. Collins, 1938 


LODGE, MRS. 
The Mystery of Bloomsbury Crescent. Digby 
The Mystery of Monkswood. Digby 


LODWICK, JOHN. 1916-1959. 
Brother Death. Heinemann, 1948; Duell, 1951 
The Destroyer; see Peal of Ordnance 
First Steps Inside the Zoo. Heinemann, 
1950. U.S. title: The Man Dormant. 
Duell, 1950 
Just a Song at Twilight. Heinemann, 1949 ? 
Love Bade Me Welcome. Heinemann, 1952; 


Roy; 19537 % 
The Man Dormant; see First Steps Inside 
the Zoo 


Peal of Ordnance. Methuen, 1947. Also 
published as: The Destroyer. Digit pb, 
PISS 3 

Something in the Heart. Heinemann, 1948 ? 

Somewhere a Voice Is Calling. Heinemann, 
1953; Roy, 1953 

Stamp Me Mortal. Heinemann, 1950 ? 

Twenty East of Greenwich. Heinemann, 1947 ? 


LOEWENGARD, HEIDI. 1911- 
Martha Albrand, q.v. 


Pseudonym: 


LOFTS, NORAH (ROBINSON). 1904- . Pseudo- 
nym: Peter Curtis, q.v. 

Michael and All Angels. Joseph, 1943. U.S. 
title: The Golden Fleece. Knopf, ,1944 


(historical mystery novel) 


LOGAN, CAROLYNNE and MALCOLM 
One of These Seven. Mystery House, 1946 


LOGAN, GUY H. B. 
The Eternal Moment. Paul, 1932 


LOMAS, JOHN 
The Man with the Scar. Heinemann, 1926; 
Houghton, 1926 ' 


LOMAX, W. J. 
The Riddle of the Book-Mark. Nash, 1926 


LOMBARD, LOUIS 
The Vicious Virtuoso. (New York), ca.1909 


LOMBARD, NAP. Joint pseudonym of Pamela Hans- 
ford Johnson, 1912- , and Neil Stewart 
The Grinning Pig; see Murder's a Swine 
Murder's a Swine. Hutchinson, 1943. U.S. 
title: The Grinning Pig. Simon, 1943 
Tidy Death. Cassell, 1940 


LONG, AMELIA REYNOLDS. 1904- 


LONG, DEREK. 


LONDON, JACK. 1876-1916. 


The Assassination Bureau, Ltd. McGraw-Hill, 
1963; Deutsch, 1963. (Completed by Robert 
beet leh; dvo) 


. Pseudonyms : 
Patrick Laing, Adrian Reynolds, Peter 
Reynolds, qq.v. Joint pseudonym with 
Edna McHugh: Kathleen Buddington Coxe, 
q.v. Series characters: "Peter" Piper = 
PP; Steve Carter = SC; Edward Trelawny = 
ET 

The Carter Kidnapping Case; 
to Death 

The Corpse at the Quill Club. Phoenix, 
1940; Grafton, 1945 PP 

The Corpse Came Back. Phoenix, 1949 

Death Has a Will. Phoenix, 1944; Swan, 
1950 SC 


see Invitation 


Death Looks Down. Ziff-Davis, 1945 ET 

Death Wears Scarab. Phoenix, 1943; 
Quality, 1946 SC 

Four Feet in the Grave. Phoenix, 1941 

The House with Green Shutters. Phoenix, 
1950 

Invitation to Death. Phoenix, 1940. Bri- 


tish title (?): The Carter Kidnapping 
Case. Pemberton, 1944 

The Lady Saw Red. Phoenix, 

Murder by Magic. Phoenix, 
1946 

Murder by Scripture. Phoenix, 1942 PP 

Murder by Treason. Phoenix, 1944; Pember- 
ton, 1948 SC 

Murder Goes South. Phoenix, 1942 PP 

Murder Times Three. Phoenix, 1940; Foul- 
sham, 1950 

Murder to Type. Phoenix, 1943 SC 

Once Acquitted. Phoenix, 1945; Quality, 
1947 

The Shakespeare Murders. Phoenix, 1939; 
Grafton, 1945 ET 

Symphony in Murder. Ziff-Davis, 1944; 
Quality, 1953 KI 

The Triple Cross Murders. Ziff-Davis, 1944; 
Gardner, 1947 ET 


1951 
1947; Grafton, 


Both titles below published by 
Amalgamated Press and feature Sexton 
Blake. 

The Case of Lord Greyburn's Son. 1946 

The Mystery of the Italian Ruins. 1950 


Series 
Are these 


LONG, ERNEST LAURIE. 1886- 
character: Captain Flynn = F. 
all adult crime fiction? 

Abaft 'Midships. Ward, 1949 

Anchor's Aweigh. Ward, 1940 

As They Rise. Ward, 1934 

The Blindness of Flynn. Ward, 1959 F 

Buoyed Cables. Ward, 1941 

Cabine de Luxe. Ward, 1961 


Captain Flynn. Ward, 1939 F 

Captain Flynn Ret'd. Ward, 1950 F 
Captain Flynn, Sheriff. Ward, 1962 F 
Carried Away. Ward, 1945 


A Chief in Embryo. Ward, 1953 
Clear-Round. Ward, 1946 

Coolie Tramp. Ward, 1956 

The Crew of L.C. 454. Ward, 1947 
Crime Cruise. Ward, 1957 


A Cumsha Cruise. Ward, 1937 

A Curtailed Voyage. Ward, 1957 

Deep Channels. Ward, 1943 

Dope Ship. Ward, 1954 

Double Banked. Ward, 1940 

Flat Aback. Ward, 1954 

Flynn, A.B. Ward, 1936 F 

Flynn of the "Martagon." Eldon, 1934 F 
Flynn's Sampler. Ward, 1945 F 

The Fortunes of Flynn. Ward, 1938 F 
Foul Hawsers. Ward, 1935 

Four in a Fairlead. Ward, 1950 

The Gabbart Destiny. Ward, 1956 

The Galleys of St. John. Ward, 1945 
Gauges Steady. Ward, 1946 

The Ghost of the Dunsany. Ward, 1941 
Gold Ballast. Ward, 1952 

The Good Ship Rajah. Ward, 1961 

The Haven of St. Garth. Ward, 1951 
High Noon to High Noon. Ward, 1959 
Hunslett's Yard. Ward, 1962 

In Full Commission. Ward, 1964 
Lieutenant Flynn, R.N. Ward, 1948 F 
Live Lumber. Ward, 1937 

Loot Curran, R.N. Ward, 1963 

The Lugger Audace. Ward, 1956 

Lumber Ship. Ward, 1949 

Madam Captain. Ward, 1958 

The Masters of Kaolina. Ward, 1959 

On Schedule. Ward, 1935 

Open Roadsteads. Ward, 1963 
Opium Clipper. Ward, 1942 
Ould Flynn. Ward, 1953 F 
Port of Destination. Eldon, 
Purser's Mate. Ward, 1938 
River Passage. Ward, 1956 
A Saga of the Cliffs. Ward, 1944 

The Sailor and the Widow. Ward, 1957 
The Schooner "Sybil." Ward, 1936 

Sea Dust. Ward, 1938 

Sea Range. Ward, 1939 

Seconds and Thirds. Ward, 1936 

Son of Flynn. Ward, 1940 

Storm Canvas. Ward, 1939 

The Strong Room of the Sutro. Ward, 1948 
Surgeons Adrift. Ward, 1960 

Trawl Adrift. Ward, 1958 

The Trials of the Phideas. Ward, 1944 
Two Little Ships. Ward, 1935 

Unhappy Ship. Ward, 1951 

The Vengeance of Flynn. Ward, 1942 F 
"Way Aloft. Ward, 1947 

Young Flynn. Ward, 1937 


1933 


LONG, FRANK BELKNAP. 1903- = 
John Carstairs: Space Detective. Fell, 
1949; Kemsley, 1951 


LONG, FRANK CARLETON 
The Duke of Arcanum, Laird, 1894 
The Lady of the Lens. Newberry, 1893 


LONG, GABRIELLE MARGARET. 1886-1952. Pseudo- 
nyms: Marjorie Bowen, George Preedy, 
Joseph Shearing, qq.v. 


LONG, GEORGE 
A Just Fate. Greening, 1907 
LONG, HARMAN 
The Corpse Can't Walk. Rich, 1950 
The Golden Cat. Rich, 1947 
Master of Evil. Rich, 1946 
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Seven to Die. Rich, 1946 
Silverface. Rich, 1948 . 
Silverface Surrenders. Rich, 1949 


LONG, JULIUS 
Keep the Coffins Coming. Messner, 1947 


LONG, LILY AUGUSTA. 18 -1927. Pseudonym: 
Roman Doubleday, q.v. 


LONG, MANNING. 1906- Series character: 

Liz Parrot, in at least those marked LP 

Bury the Hatchet. Duell, 1944; Hammond, 
1949 LP 

Dull Thud. Duell, 1947; Hammond, 1950 LP 

False Alarm. Duell, 1943 LP 

Here's Blood in Your Eye. Duell, 1941; 
Hammond, 1946 

Savage Breast. Duell, 1948; Hammond, 1951 
LP 

Short Shrift. Duell, 1945; Hammond, 1949 LP 

Vicious Circle. Duell, 1942; Hammond, 1946 


LONG, MAX (FREEDOM). 1890- . Series char- 
acter: Komako, in all titles 
Death Goes Native. Lippincott, 1941 
The Lava Flow Murders. Lippincott, 1940 
Murder Between Dark and Dark. Lippincott, 
1939; Hutchinson, 1940 


LONG, PATRICK 
Heel Britannia. Tandem, 1973 


LONGBAUGH, HARRY. Pseudonym of William Gold- 
man, 1931- A 
No Way to Treat a Lady. GM, 1964; Muller, 
1964. Reprinted as by William Goldman: 
Harcourt, 1968 ` 


LONGMAN, M. E. 
I Was Murdered. Wright, 1936 
The Phantom Millionaire. Wright, 1935 
Terror Island. Wright, 1934; Godwin, 1934 


LONGMATE, NORMAN (RICHARD). 1925- . Series 
characters: Inspector/Superintendent 
Bradbury & Sergeant Raymond, in at least 
those titles marked B&R 

Death in Office. Hale, 1961 B&R 
Death Won't Wash. Cassell, 1957 

A Head for Death. Cassell, 1958 B&R 
Strip Death Naked. Cassell, 1959 B&R 
Vote for Death. Cassell, 1960 B&R 


LONGRIGG, ROGER 
The Desperate Criminals. Macmillan (London), 
1971 


LONGSTREET, STEPHEN. 1907- . Pseudonyms : 
Paul Haggard, Henri Weiner, qq.v. 
The Crime. Simon, 1959 


LOOKABEE, EMMITT. Pseudonym 
A Twist of Yarn. Pageant, 1956 


LOOMIS, NOEL 
Murder Goes to Press. Phoenix, 1937 


LORAC, E. C. R. Pseudonym of Edith Caroline 
Rivett, 1894-1958. Other pseudonyms : 
Carol Carnac, Carol Rivett, qq.v. Series 
character: Inspector/Superintendent Mac- 


Donald, in all but Death of an Author. 

Accident by Design. Collins, ; Double- 
day, 1951 

The Affair on Thor's Head. Low, 1932 

And Then Put Out the Light; see Policemen 
in the Precinct 

Ask a Policeman. Collins, 1955 

Bats in the Belfry. Collins, 1937; Mac- 
aulay, 1937 

Black Beadle. Collins, 1939 

Case in the Clinic. Collins, 1941 

The Case of Colonel Marchand. Low, 1933; 
Macaulay, 1933 

Checkmate to Murder. Collins, 1944; Arca- 
dia, 1944 

Crime Counter Crime. Collins, 1936 

Crook -0> Lune. Collins, 1953. - U:S. title; 
Shepherd's Crook. Doubleday, 1953 

Dangerous Domicile. Collins, 1957 

Death at Dyke's Corner. Collins, 1940 

Death Before Dinner. Collins, 1948. U.S. 
title: A Screen for Murder. Doubleday, 
1948 

Death Came Softly. Collins, 1943; Mystery 
House, 1943 

Death in Triplicate. Collins, 1958. U.S. 
title: People Will Talk. Doubleday, 1958 

Death of an Author. Low, 1935; Macaulay, 
1937 

Death on the Oxford Road. Low, 1933 

The Devil and the C.I.D. Collins, 1938 

Dishonour Among Thieves. Collins, 1959. 
U.S. title: The Last Escape. Doubleday, 
1959 

The Dog It Was That Died. Collins, 1952; 
Doubleday, 1952 

Fell Murder. Collins, 1944 

Fire in the Thatch. Collins, 1946; Mystery 
House, 1946 

The Greenwell Mystery. Low, 1932; Macaulay, 
1934 

I Could Murder Her; see Murder of a Martin- 
et 

John Brown's Body. Collins, 1939 

The Last Escape; see Dishonour Among 
Thieves 

Let Well Alone. Collins, 1954 

Murder by Matchlight. Collins, 1945; Mys- 
tery House, 1946 

Murder in Chelsea. Low, 1934; Macaulay, 
1935 

Murder in St. John's Wood. Low, 1934; 
Macaulay, 1934 

Murder in the Mill-Race. Collins, 1952. U. 
S. title: Speak Justly of the Dead. 
Doubleday, 1953 

Murder in Vienna. Collins, 1956 

Murder of a Martinet. Collins, 1951. U.S. 
fone I Could Murder Her. Doubleday, 
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Murđer on a Monument. Collins, 1958 

The Murder on the Burrows. Low, 1931; 
Macaulay, 1932 

Murderer's Mistake; see The Theft of the 
Iron Dogs 

The Organ Speaks. Low, 1935 

A Pall for a Painter.+Collins, 1936 

Part for a Poisoner. Collins, 1948. U.S. 
title: Place for a Poisoner. Doubleday, 
1949 

People Will Talk; see Death in Triplicate 

Picture of Death. Collins. 1957 


Place for a Poisoner; see Part for a 
Poisoner 

Policemen in the Precinct. Collins, 1949. 
U.S. title: And Then Put Out the Light. 
Doubleday, 1950 

Post After Post-Mortem. Collins, 1936 

Relative to Poison. Collins, 1947; Double- 
day, 1948 

Rope's End—Rogue's End. Collins, 1942 

A Screen for Murder; see Death Before 
Dinner 

Shepherd's Crook; see Crook o' Lune 

Shroud of Darkness. Collins, 1954; Double- 
day, 1954 

The Sixteenth Stair. Collins, 1942 

Slippery Staircase. Collins, 1938 

Speak Justly of the Dead; see Murder in the 
Mill-Race 

Still Waters. Collins, 1949 

The Theft of the Iron Dogs. Collins, 1946. 
U.S. title: Murderer's Mistake. Mystery 
House, 1947 

These Names Make Clues. Collins, 1937 

Tryst for a Tragedy. Collins, 1940 


LORAINE, PHILIP. Pseudonym of Robin Estridge 
And to My Beloved Husband---; see White Lie 
the Dead 
Tho cel of Death. Hodder, 1961; Mill, 


The Break in the Circle. Hodder, 1951; 
Mill, 1951. Also published as: Outside 
the Law. PB, 1953 

Day of the Arrow. Collins, 1964; Mill, 
1964. Also published as: The Eye of the 
Devil. Fontana pb, 1966. And as: 13. 
Lancer, 1966. 

The Dead Men of Sestos. Collins, 1968; 
Random, 1968 

The Dublin Nightmare. Hodder, 1952. U.S. 
title: Nightmare in Dublin. Mill, 1952 

Exit with Intent. Hodder, 1950 

The Eye of the Devil; see Day of the Arrow 

A Mafia Kiss. Collins, 1968; Random, 1969 

Nightmare in Dubline; see The Dublin Night- 
mare 

See the Law; see The Break in the Cir- 
cle 

Photographs Have Been Sent to Your Wife. 
Collins, 1971; Random, 1971 

13; see Day of the Arrow 

Voices in an Empty Room. Collins, 1973; 
Random, 1974 

White Lie the Dead. Hodder, 1950. U.S. 
title: And to My Beloved Husband---. 
Mill, 1950 

W.I.L. One to Curtis. Collins, 1967; 
Random, 1967 


LORD, DANIEL ALOYSIUS 
Murder in the Sacristy. Queen's Work, 1941 


LORD, GARLAND. Joint pseudonym of Isabel 
Garland, 1903- , and Mindret Lord 
Murder, Plain and Fancy. Doubleday, 1943 
Murder with Love. Morrow, 1943 
Murder's Little Helper. Doubleday, 1941 
She Never Grew Old. Doubleday, 1942 


LORD, GEOFFREY 
Murder's No Joke. Manthorne, 1937 


LORD, GRAHAM 
Marshmallow Pig. Macmillan (London), 1970; 
Coward, 1970 
The Spider and the Fly. H. Hamilton, 1974 


LORD, JEREMY. Pseudonym of Ben Ray Redman, 
1896-1961. Series character: Colonel 
Winston Creevy, in both titles 

The Bannerman Case. Doubleday, 1935; Hurst, 


1936 
Sixty-Nine Diamonds. Doubleday, 1940; 
Hurst, 1940 


LORD, MINDRET. See LORD, GARLAND 


LORENZ, FREDERICK. Pseudonym of Lorenz 
Heller, q.v. Other pseudonyms: Larry 
Heller, Larry Holden, qq.v. 

Hot. Lion, 1957 

Night Never Ends. Lion, 1954 
A Rage at Sea. Lion, 1953 
Ruby. Lion, 1956 

The Savage Chase. Lion, 1954 


LORIMER, GEORGE C. 
The Master of Millions. Revell, 1903 


LORIMER, GEORGE HOWARD 
The False Gods. Appleton, 1906 


LORIMER, GRAEME and SARAH 
Acquittal. Little Brown, 1938 


LORIMER, JAMES 
Red Sergeant. Nelson, 1934 
Sons of a Day. Nelson, 1934 


LORING, ANN 
The Mark of Satan. Award, 1969 
The 13th Doll. Avon, 1970 


LORING, PETER 
Grief Before Night. Macrae-Smith, 1938; 
Hodder, 1939 


LORRAINE, JOHN. Pseudonym 
Men of Career. Crown, 1960 


LORRIMER, CLAIRE i 
A Voice in the Dark. Souvenir, 1967 


LOTHROP,, L.A. 
Princess of Paradise Island. Doran, 1925 


LOTT, S(TANLEY) MAKEPEACE 
The Judge Will Call It Murder. Rich, 1951 
Twopence for a Rat's Tail. Rich, 1947 


LOUGHEAD, FLORA 
The Man Who Was Guilty. Houghton, 1886 


LOUIS, EDWARD ` 
His Lordship the Crook. Skeffington, 1932 


LOVELL, B. E. 1920- 


...And Incidentally, Murder! Bouregy, 1952 
A Rage to Kill. Ace, 1957 


LOVELL, MARC 
The Ghost of Megan. Doubleday, 1968. Also 
published as: Memory of Megan. Ace, 1970 
The Imitation Thieves. Doubleday, 1971 
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An Inguiry Into the Existence of Vampires. 
Doubleday, 1974 

Memory of Megan; see The Ghost of Megan 

A Presence in the House. Doubleday, 1972 


LOVESEY, PETER. Series characters: Sergeant 
Cribb and Constable Thackeray, in all 
titles 

Abracadaver. Macmillan (London), 1972; 
Dodd, 1972 

Invitation to a Dynamite Party. Macmillan 
(London), 1974 

Mad Hatter's Holiday. Macmillan (London), 
1973; Dodd, 1973 

The Detective Wore Silk Drawers. 
Macmillan (London), 1971; Dodd, 1971 

Wobble to Death. Macmillan (London), 1970; 
Dodd, 1970 


LOW, DOROTHY MACKIE 
Isle for a Stranger. Ace, 1962 


LOW, GARDNER. Pseudonym of Charles Rodda, 
1891- , q.v. Other pseudonyms: Gavin 
Holt, Eliot Reed, qq.v. 

Invitation to Kill. Gollancz, 1937; Putnam, 
1937 
LOW, IVY. See LITVINOVA, IVY 
LOWDEN, DESMOND 
Bandersnatch. Holt, 1969 
The Boondocks. Holt, 1973 


LOWE, F(REDERICK) J(AMES) 
Blood Money. Stockwell, 1957 
The Killer From the Grave. Stockwell, 1959 


LOWE, KENNETH. Pseudonym of Elma K. Lobaugh, 
1907- ; 
The Catalyst. 
1959 
Haze of Evil. Doubleday, 1953 
No Tears for Shirley Minton. Doubleday, 
1955; Boardman, 1957 


q.v. 
Doubleday, 1958; Boardman, 


LOWE, MARJORIE G(RIFFITHS) 
Jess. Macdonald, 1961. U.S. 
Sudden Lady. Putnam, 1961 
Raking for the Moon. Macmillan (London), 
1963 
The Sudden Lady; see Jess 


title: The 


LOWELL,” J.°R. 

Daughter of Darkness. Delacorte, 1972; 
Souvenir, 1973 

LOWIS, CECIL CHAMPAIN. 1866- Are these 
all adult crime fiction? 

The Ava Mining Syndicate. Greening, 1908 

The District Bungalow. Cape, 1927; Double- 
day, 1928 

The Dripping Tamarinds. Laurie, 1933 

Four Blind Mice. Lane (London & N.Y.), 1920 

The Grass Spinster. Cape, 1925 ? 

Green Sandals. Cape, 1926; Doran, 1927 

The Green Tunnel. Dickson, 1935 ? 

The Huntress. Cape, 1929 ? 

In the Hag's Hands. Laurie, 1931 ? 

The Machinations of the Myo-ok. Methuen, 


12903, °? 
The Penal Settlement. Cape, 1928 ? 


? 


? 


Prodigal's Portion. Dickson, 1936 ? 

The Runagate. Cape, 1924 ? 

Snags and Shallows. Lane (London), 1922 ? 

The Treasury-Officer's Wooing. Macmillan 
(London), 1899 ? 


LOWNDES, MARIE BELLOC. 1868-1947. A few of 
the following may not be adult crime 
fiction--but which? 

Afterwards. Doubleday, 1925 (British title?) 


And Call It Accident. Hutchinson, 1939; 
Longmans, 1936 

Another Man's Wife. Heinemann, 1934; Long- 
mans, 1934 

Barbara Rebell. Heinemann, 1905 

Before the Storm. Longmans, 1941 (British 


title?) 

Bread of Deceit. Hutchinson, 1925 

The Chianti Flask. Heinemann, 1935; Long- 
mans, 1934 

The Chink in the Armour. Methuen, 1912; 
Scribner, 1912. Also published as: The 
House of Peril. Readers’ Library, 1935 

The Christine Diamond. Hutchinson, 1940; 
Longmans, 1940 

Cressida: No Mystery. Heinemann, 1928; 
Knopf, 1930 

The Duchess Intervenes; see Duchess Laura: 
Certain Days of Her Life 

Duchess Laura: Certain Days of Her Life. 
Ward, 1929. U.S. title: The Duchess 
Intervenes. Putnam, 1933 

Duchess Laura: Further Days of Her Life. 


Longmans, 1933 (British title?) 

The Empress Eugenie. Longmans, 1938 (3-act 
play) 

The End of Her Honeymoon. Methuen, 1914; 
Scribner, 1913 


The Fortune of Bridget Malone; see The 
Marriage-Broker 

From Out the Vasty Deep; 
Deep 

From the Vasty Deep. Hutchinson, 1920. 
title: From Out the Vasty Deep. Doran, 


see From the Vasty 


U.S. 


1921 

The Gentleman Anonymous; see Out of the 
War? 

Good Old Anna. Hutchinson, 1915; Doran, 
1916 

The Heart of Penelope. Heinemann, 1904 


The House by the Sea. Hutchinson, 1937 

The House of Peril; see The Chink in the 
Armour 

The Injured Lover. Hutchinson, 1939 


Son een Soi Heinemann, 1911; Scribner, 

Jenny Newstead. Heinemann, 1932; Putnam, 
1932 

The Key. Benn, 1930 (3-act play.) 

A Labour of Hercules. Todd, 1943 (16-page - 
pamphlet. ) : 

Letty Lynton. Heinemann, 1931; Cape and 
Smith, 1931 

Lilla: A Part of Her Life. Hutchinson, 
1916; Doran, 1917 

Lizzie Borden: A Study in Conjecture. 
Hutchinson, 1940; Longmans, 1939 

The Lodger. Methuen, 1913; Scribner, 1913 


The Lonely House. Hutchinson, 1920; Doran, 
1920 

Love and Hatred. 
1917 


Chapman, 1917; Doran, 
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Love Is a Flame. Benn, 1932 
Love's Revenge. Readers' Library, 1909 
The Marriage-Broker. Heinemann, 1937. U.S. 
title: The Fortune of Bridget Malone. 
Longmans, 1937 
Mary Pechell. Methuen, 1912; Scribner, 1912 
Motive. Hutchinson, 1938. U.S. title (?): 
Why It Happened. Longmans, 1938 
ee? 4 Those Ways. Heinemann, 1929; Knopf, 
9 
Out of the War? Chapman, 1918. Also pub- 
lished as: The Gentleman Anonymous. 
Allan, 1934 
The Philosophy of the Marquise. Richards, 
1899 
The Price of Admiralty. Newnes, 1915 
se: Pulse of Life. Heinemann, 1908; Dodd, 
909 
The Reason Why. Benn, 1932 
Reckless Angel. Longmans, 1939. (British 
title?) 
The Red Cross Barge. Smith Elder, 1916; 
Doran 
The Second Key. Longmans, 1936 
title?) 
Some Men and Women. Hutchinson, 1925; 
Doubleday, 1928 ss 
The Story of Ivy. Heinemann, 1927; Double- 
day, 1928 
Studies in Love and Terror. Methuen, 1913; 
Scribner, 1913 ss 
Studies in Wives. Heinemann, 1909; 
Kennerley, 1910 
The Terriford Mystery. 
Doubleday, 1924 
"Thou Shalt Not Kill." Hutchinson, 1927 
The Uttermost Farthing. Heinemann, 1908; 
Kennerley, 1910 
Vanderlyn's Adventure. Cape & Smith, 1931 
(British title?) 
What of the Night? Dodd, 1943 ss 
What Really Happened. Hutchinson, 1926; 
Doubleday, 1926 (Play version: Benn, 
1932.) 
What Timmy Did. Hutchinson, 1921; Doran, 
1922 
When No Man Pursueth. Heinemann, 1910 
Who Rides on a Tiger. Heinemann, 1936; 
Longmans, 1935 
Why Be Lonely? with F. S. Lowndes. Benn, 
1931... (Play.) 
Why It Happened; see Motive 
Why They Married. Heinemann, 1923 
With All John's Love. Benn, 1930 
play.) 


(British 


Hutchinson, 1924; 


(3-act 


LOWRY, BRIDGET 


Burden's End. Methuen, 1930 


LUARD, NICHOLAS 


The Warm and Golden War. Secker, 1967; 
Pantheon, 1968 


LUCAS, (JOHN) CARY 


Unfinished Business. Simon, 1947 


LUCAS, J. K. 


Haight is the Killer. Hale, 1969 


LUCAS, NETLEY 


The Red Stranger. Paul, 1928 


LUCAS, NORMAN 


Corner in Crime. Jenkins, 1952; Roy, 1957 


The Red Dice. Jenkins, 1952 
Situations Vacant. Jenkins, 1956 
Testament of Death. Jenkins, 1953 


LUCK, PETER 
Crime Legitimate. Jenkins, 1937 
Infallible Witness. Jenkins, 1932 


The Killing of Ezra Burgoyne. Jenkins, 1929 


Terror by Night. Jenkins, 1934 
The Transome Murder Mystery. Jenkins, 1930 
Two Shots. Jenkins, 1931 

Under the Fourth---? Jenkins, 1927 

Who Killed Robin Cockland? Jenkins, 1933 
The Wingrave Case. Jenkins, 1935 

The Wrong Number. Jenkins, 1926 


LUDDECKE, WERNER J(ORG). 1911- 
Morituri. GM, 1965 
Thursday at Dawn. Doubleday, 1965; Allen, 
1966 


LUDLAM, HARRY 
The Coming of Jonathan Smith. Long, 1964 


LUDLOW, JEAN KATE 
Under a Cloud. Bonner, 1891 


LUDLUM, ROBERT 
The Matlock Paper. Dial, 1973; Hart-Davis, 


1973 
The Osterman Weekend. World, 1972; Hart- 
Davis, 1972 


The Scarlatti Inheritance. World, 1971 


LUEHRMANN, ADELE 

The Curious Case of Marie Dupont. Century, 
1916 

The Other Brown. Century, 1917 

The Triple Mystery. Dodd, 1920 


LUGER, H. 
Appointment with Desire. Scion, 1953 
Bigger They Are. Scion, 1952 
Black Fedora. Scion, 1952 
Come Out With Your Hands Up. Scion, 1952 
Double or Quits. Scion, 1952 
Handle with Care. Scion, 1952 
Harvest for Harpies. Scion, 1953 
Killers End. Scion, 1952 
Lady--This is It! Scion, 1950 
Leave It To Me. Scion, 1952 
Line Up. Scion, 1953 
The Marble Heart. Scion, 1954 
Midnight Sister. Scion, 1953 
One-Way Ticket. Scion, 1952 
Prelude to Passion. Scion, 1954 
Six Foot Deep. Scion, 1950 
This Side Up. Scion, 1952 
You Don't Say! Scion, 1951 


LUHRS, VICTOR. 1912- =a 
The Longbow Murder. Norton, 1941 


LUKENS, JOHN. Are these crime fiction? 
Adders Abounding. Hodder, 1954 
The Bright Promise. Hodder, 1958 
Mine Is the Power. Dent, 1951 


LUND, T. 
The Murder of Dave Brandon. Laurie, 1931 
Robbery at Portage Bend. Laurie, 1933 
Weston of the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police. Laurie 


LUNN, J. L. S. 
Double Spell. Peter Martin, 1968 


LUNN-ROCKLIFFE, PAUL 
The Fake. Stockwell, 1973 


LUPTON, LEONARD 
Murder Without Tears. Graphic, 1957 


LURGAN, LESTER 


The League of the Triangle. Shoe Lane, 1927 


LUSTGARTEN, EDGAR (MARCUS). 1907- 

Blonde Iscariot. Museum, 1949; Scribner, 
1948 

A Case to Answer. Eyre, 1947. U.S. title: 
One More Unfortunate. Scribner, 1947 

Game for Three Losers. Museum, 1952; 
Scribner, 1952 

I'll Never Leave You. Hart-Davis, 1971 

One More Unfortunate; see A Case to Answer 


LUTHER, MARK LEE and LILLIAN C. FORD 
Card 13. Bobbs, 1930 
The Saranoff Murder. Bobbs, 1930 


LUTHER, RAY 
Intermind. Banner, 1967 


LUTZ, GILES 
Blood Feud, GM, 1973 


LUTZ, JOHN 
The Truth of the Matter. PB, 1971 


LYALL, GAVIN 

Blame the Dead. Hodder, 1972; Viking, 1973 

Midnight Plus One. Hodder, 1965; Scribner, 
1965 

The Most Dangerous Game. Hodder, 1964; 
Scribner, 1963 

Shooting Script. Hodder, 1966; Scribner, 
1966 

Venus with Pistol. Hodder, 1969; Scribner, 
1969 : 

The Wrong Side of the Sky. Hodder, 1961: 
Scribner, 1961 


LYDSTON, G. FRANK 
Poker Jim, Gentleman and other tales and 
sketches. Monarch, 1906 


LYELL, WILLIAM DARLING. 1860- : 
In the Eye of the Law. Hodge, 1898 
The House in Queen Anne Square. Blackwood, 
1920; Putnam, 1921 
The Justice-Clerk. Hodge, 1923 


LYLE-SMYTHE, ALAN. 1914- 
Alan Caillou, q.v. 


Pseudonym: 


LYMINGTON, JOHN 
The Nowhere Place. Hodder, 1969 


LYNCH, DAN 
Four-Time Loser. GM, 1962 


LYNCH, LAWRENCE L. Pseudonym of Emma Murdoch 
Van Deventer. Titles published in Eng- 
land under author's real name are 
starred. 

Against Odds. Rand, 1894; Ward, 1894 * 


A Blind Lead. Laird, 1912; Ward, 1912 * 

The Danger Line. Ward, 1903; Ward, 1905 * 
(U.S. title?) 

Dangerous Ground; Or, The Rival Detectives. 
Loyd, 1885. British title: The Rival 
so gh el Or, Dangerous Ground. Ward, 

7 

A Dead Man's Step. Rand, 1893; Ward, 1893 * 

The Detective's Daughter; Or, Madeline 
Payne; see Madeline Payne, The Detec- 
tive's Daughter 

TRE D aaa Coterie. Loyd, 1889; Routledge, 

7 

The Doverfields' Diamonds. Ward, 1907 * 
(U.S. title?) 

High Stakes. Laird, 1899; Ward, 1901 

The Last Strok®. Laird, 1896: Ward. 1897 

The Lost Witness; Or, The Mystery of Leah 
Paget. Laird, 1890; Ward, 1890 

Madeline Payne, The Detective's Daughter. 
Loyd, 1889. British title: The Detec- 
tive's Daughter; Or, Madeline Payne. 
Ward, 1887 * 

Man and Master. Laird, 1908; Ward, 1909 

Moina: A Detective Story; see Moina: Or, 
Against the Mighty 

Moina; Or, Against the Mighty. Laird, 1891. 
British title: Moina: A Detective Story. 
Ward, 1891 

A Mountain Mystery; Or, The Outlaws of the 
Rockies. Loyd, 1886 

No Proof. Rand, 1895; Ward, 1895 * 

Out of the Labyrinth. Loyd, 1885; Ward, 
1887 

The Rival Detectives; Or, Dangerous 
Ground; see Dangerous Ground; Or, The 
Rival Detectives 

A Sealed Verdict. Long, 1910 * (U.S. 
title?) 

Shadowed by Three. Donnelly, 1879; Ward, 
1884 

A Slender Clue; Or, The Mystery of Mardi 
Graz. Laird, 1891; Ward, 1891 * 

Under Fate's Wheel. Laird, 1900; Ward, 
1900 = 

The Unseen Hand. Ward, 1896; Ward, 1899 * 
U.S. title?) 

The Woman Who Dared. Ward, 1902 (U.S. 
title?) 

A Woman's Tragedy; Or, The Detective's 
Trick. Ward, 1904 * (U.S. title?) 


LYNCH, MIRIAM 


Amber Twilight. Belmont, 1967 

Bells of Widows Bay. Pinnacle, 1971 

Blacktower. Paperback Library, 1966; New 
English Library, 1967 

The Brides of Lucifer. Lancer, 19 

A Crime for Christmas. Arcadia, 1959 

Daughters of Cain. Lancer, 19 

The Devil's Mirror. PB, 1973 

Doctor Garrett's Girl. Dell, 1970 

The Doomsday Bells. Lancer, 19 

From Secret Places. PB, 1973 

Gateway to the Grave. Arcadia, 1958 

Graymists. Paperback Library, 1967 

Grow Cold Along with Me. Arcadia, 1958 

Hate Thy Neighbor. PB, 1973 

A Heritage of Danger. Bouregy, 1964 

House of Evil. Bouregy, 1966 

Journey into Twilight. Lancer, 19 

The Light in the Tower. Curtis, 1973 


A Meeting with Murder. Arcadia, 1956 

The Night of the Moonrose. Paperback 
Library, 1966 

The Nightmare Dance. Popular Library, 1972 

Nightmare's Morning. Pinnacle, 1972 

Pale Hand of Danger. Bouregy, 1962 

Poor Roger Is Dead. Arcadia, 1957 

Road to Midnight. Paperback Library, 1966 

The Secret of Lucifer's Island. Paperback 
Library, 1967 

The Silken Web. Bouregy, 1961 

A Summer for Witches. Bouregy, 1962 

Where Shadows Lie. Pinnacle, 1972 

The = of Windlake. Popular Library, 
197 

The Witch's Song. Lancer, 1972 

Witches' Holiday. Lancer, 

Your Casket Awaits, Madame. Arcadia, 1957 


LYNDE, FRANCIS. 1856-1930. 
Blind Man's Buff. Scribner, 1928 
The Price. Scribner, 1911 
Scientific Sprague. Scribner, 1912 ss 
Stranded in Arcady. Scribner, 1917 
Young Blood. Scribner, 1929 


LYNDS, DENNIS. 1924- . Pseudonyms: William 
Arden, Michael Collins, John Crowe, qq.v. 


LYNN, D. 
Murder in the Bazaar. Kangaroo, 1945 


LYNN, ERNEST 
The Yellow Stub. White House, 1926 


LYNN, JACK 
The Professor. Allison, 1971 

LYNN, KAY 
Dark Shadows. 
Laughing Mountains. 

Dutton, 1936 


Hutchinson, 1935 
Hutchinson, 1934; 


LYNN, MARGARET. Pseudonym of Gladys Starkey 

Battye, 1915- 

A Light in the Window. Hodder, 1967; 
Doubleday, 1968 

Mrs. Maitland's Affair; 
Night 

Stranger by Night. Hodder, 1963. U.S. 
title: Mrs. Maitland's Affair. Doubleday, 
1963 

Sunday Evening. Hodder, 1969 

Sweet Epitaph. Hodder, 1971; Doubleday, 
1972 


see Stranger by 


To See a Stranger. Hodder, 
day, 1962 

Whisper of Darkness. 
back Library, 1966 


1961; Double- 


Hodder, 1965; Paper- 


LYNWOOD, LESLIE J. 
Lester Grayling, K.C. Bale, 1921 


LYON, (MABEL) DANA. 1897- 
The Bathtub Murder, with Josephine Hughes- 
ton. Williams, 1933 


The Frightened Child. Harper, 1948. Also 
published as: House on Telegraph Hill. 
Mercury pb, 195 . 

House on Telegraph Hill; 
Frightened Child 


see The 


It's My Own Funeral. Farrar, 1944; 
Hammond, 1948 - 
The Lost One. Harper, 1958; Gollancz, 1958 
Spin the Web Tight. Ace, 1963 
The Tentacles. Harper, 1950 
The Trusting Victim. Ace, 1964 


LYON, EDNA WRIGHT 
The Unfinished Murder. Humphries, 1935 


LYON, HARRIS MERTON me 
Graphics. Reedy, 1913 ss, some criminous 


LYON, WINSTON 


Batman vs. The Fearsome Foursome. Signet, 
1961: 
Batman vs. Three Villains of Doom. Signet, 


1966; Four Sguare pb, 1966 
Criminal Court. PB, 1966 


LYONS, ARTHUR 
The Dead are Discreet. Mason, 1974 


LYONS, AUGUSTA WALLACE 
Season of Desire. Signet, 1961 


LYONS, DELPHINE 
The Depths of Yesterday. Lancer, 1966 
Flower of Evil. Pyramid, 1965 
The House of Four Windows. Lancer, 1967 
Phantom at Lost Lake. Lancer, 19 
Valley of Shadows. Lancer, 19 


LYONS, SOPHIE 
Sophie Lyons, Oueen of the Burglars. 
Ogilvie, ca.1895 


LYS, CHRISTIAN. Pseudonym of Percy Brebner, 
q.v. 

The Hepsworth Millions. Warne, 1898 

LYTTLE, ANDREW. 1902- 


The Long Night. Bobbs, 1936; Eyre, 1937 
A Name for Evil. Bobbs, 1947 


Mac/Mc-1 


MCAFEE, PAUL K. 
Discord in Harmony. Lenox Hill, 1973 


MacALISTER, IAN 
Driscoll's Diamonds. 
1974 
Strike Force 7. GM, 1974 


GM, 1973; Coronet, 


MCALLISTER, ALISTER. 1877- . Pseudonyms: 
Lynn Brock, Anthony Wharton, qq.v. 
McANALLY, G. H. See BRYANT, M. 
MACARDLE, DOROTHY. 1889- 
Dark Enchantment. Davies, 1953; Doubleday, 
1953 
Earth-Bound. Harrigan, 1924 ss 
Fantastic Summer. Davies, 1946. U.S. 
title: The Unforeseen. Doubleday, 1946 
The Seed Was Kind. Davies, 1944 
Uneasy Freehold. Davies, 1941. U.S. 
The Uninvited. Doubleday, 1942 
The Unforeseen; see Fantastic Summer 
The Uninvited; see Uneasy Freehold 


title: 


MacARTHUR, (DAVID) WILSON. 1903- . Pseudo- 
nym: David Wilson, g.v. Which of the 
following are not adult crime fiction? 

Convict Captain. Collins, 1939 

Daredevil Dick Takes Wings. Collins, 1941 

Death at Slack Water. Ward, 1962 

Harry Hogbin. Ward, 1961 

Landfall. Melrose, 1933 

Lola of the Isles. Cassell, 1926 

The Mystery of the "David M". Melrose, 1932 

The North Patrol. Collins, 1941 

The Past Dies Hard. Ward, 1965 

The Quest of the "Stormalong". Melrose, 
1934 

A Rhino in the Kitchin. Ward, 1964 

The Road from Chilanga. Jarrolds, 1957 

Simba Bwana. Hurst, 1956 

Yellow Stockings. Cassell, 1925 

The Young Chevalier. Collins, 1946 


MACAULAY, ROSE 
Mystery at Geneva. Collins, 
1933 


1922; Boni, 


McAULIFFE, FRANK. Series character: Augustus 

Mandrell, in all titles, each containing 
4 novelets 

For Murder I Charge More. Ballantine, 1971 

Of All the Bloody Cheek. Ballantine, 1965; 
New English Library, 1971 

Rather a Vicious Gentleman. Ballantine, 
1968 


McBAIN, ED. Pseudonym of Evan Hunter, 1926- 
» q.v. Other pseudonyms: Curt Cannon, 

Hunt Collins, Richard Marsten, qq.v. 
Series characters: The men of the 87th 
Precinct, in all titles except The Sen- 
tries. i 

Ax. Simon, 1964; H.Hamilton, 1964 

Bread. H.Hamilton, 1974 

The Con Man. Perma pb, 1957; Boardman, 

_ 1960 

Cop Hater. Perma pb, 1956; Boardman, 1958 

Doll. Delacorte, 1965; H.Hamilton, 1966 

Eighty Million Eyes. Delacorte, 1966; 
H.Hamilton, 1966 (3 novelets.) 


The Empty Hours. Simon, 1962; Boardman, 
1963 (3 novelets) 

Fuzz. Doubleday, 1968; H.Hamilton, 1968 

Give the Boys a Great Big Hand. Simon, 
1960; Boardman, 1962 

Hail, Hail, The Gang's All Here! Doubleday, 
1971; H.Hamilton, 1971 

Hail to the Chief. Random, 1973; H.Hamil- 
ton; 1973 

He Who Hesitates. Delacorte, 1965; 
H.Hamilton, 1965 

The Heckler. Simon, 1960; Boardman, 1962 

Jigsaw. Doubleday, 1970; H.Hamilton, 1970 

Killer's Choice. Perma pb, 1958; Boardman, 


1960 

Killer's Payoff. Perma pb, 1958; Boardman, 
1960 

Killer's Wedge. Simon, 1959; Boardman, 
1961 


King's Ransom. Simon, 1959; Boardman, 1961 
Lady Killer. Perma pb, 1958; Boardman, 1961 
Lady, Lady, I Did It! Simon, 1961; Board- 
man, 1963 
Let's Hear It for the Deaf Man® Doubleday, 
1973; H.Hamilton, 1973 
Like Love. Simon, 1962; H.Hamilton, 1964 
The Mugger. Perma pb, 1956; Boardman, 1959 
The Pusher. Perma pb, 1956; Boardman, 1959 
Sadie When She Died. Doubleday, 1972; 
H.Hamilton, 1972 
See Them Die. Simon, 1960; Boardman, 1963 
The Sentries. Simon, 1965; H.Hamilton, 1965 
Shotgun. Doubleday, 1969; H.Hamilton, 1969 
Ten Plus One. Simon, 1963; H.Hamilton, 1964. 
'Til Death. Simon, 1959; Boardman, 1961 


McCABE, CAMERON. Pseudonym of Ernest Borne- 
man, 1915- Fark banc 
The Face on the Cutting Room Floor. 
Gollancz, 1937 


McCAGUE, JAMES 
To Be a Hero. Crown, 1962 
McCAIN, GEORGE NOX 
The Crimson Dice. Jordan, 1903 


McCALL, ANTHONY. Pseudonym of Benty Kane, 
1918- EN, 
Holocaust. Trident, 1967 
Operation Delta. Trident, 
1967 


1966; Joseph, 


MCCALL, JOHN J. 
Downbeat on a Debutante. Consul pb, 1964 


McCALL, K. T. 
Dance With Me Deadly. Horwitz, 1957 
Deadly But Delectable. Horwitz, 1957 
The Lady's a Decoy. Horwitz, 1957 
M'amselle It's Murder. Horwitz, 1957 
A Redhead for Free. Horwitz, 1957 


McCALL, VINCENT. Pseudonym of Nigel Mor- 
land, 1905- , q.v. Other pseudonyms: 
Mary Dane, John Donavan, Norman Forrest, 
Roger Garnett, Neal Shepherd, qq.v. 

Eleven Thrilling Mysteries. Martin, 1945 


McCALLUM, NEIL 
A Scream in the Sky. Cassell, 1964 


Mac/Mc-2 


MCCANN, THOMAS 
Come Out, Come Out, Whoever You Are. 
Collins, 1971 


MCCARRY, CHARLES 
The Miernik Dossier. Sat. Review Press, 
1973; Hutchinson, 1974 ' 


MCCARTHY, DAVID 
Killing at the Big Tree. Doubleday, 1960; 
Heinemann, 1961 


MCCARTHY, JAMES REMINGTON. 1900- 
Special Agent. Bobbs, 1938 


McCARTHY, SHAUN. 1928- ,. Pseudonyms: Theo 
Callas, Desmond Cory, qq.v. 


McCARTHY, WILSON 
The Detail. Hutchinson, 1973 


McCHESNEY, MARY F. Pseudonym: Joe Rayter, 
q.v. 
e 


McCLOY, HELEN. 1904- . Series characters: 

Basil Willing = BW; Miguel Urizar = MU 

Alias Basil Willing. Random, 1951; 
Gollancz, 1951 BW 

Before I Die. Dodd, 1963; Gollancz, 1963 

Better Off Dead. Dell 10¢ pb, 19 
(Novelet.) 

A Change of Heart. Dodd, 1973; Gollancz, 
1973 

Cue for Murder. Morrow, 1942 BW 

Dance of Death. Morrow, 1938. British 
title: Design for Dying. Heinemann, 
1938 BW 


The Deadly Truth. Morrow, 1941; H.Hamilton, 


1942 BW 

Design for Dying; see Dance of Death 

Do Not Disturb. Morrow, 1943 

The Further Side of Fear. Dodd, 1967; 
Gollancz, 1967 

The Goblin Market. Morrow, 1943; Hale, 
1951 MU 

He Never Came Back; see Unfinished Crime 

The Long Body. Random, 1955; Gollancz, 
1955 BW 

The Man in the Moonlight. Morrow, 1940; 
H.Hamilton, 1940 BW 

Mr. Splitfoot. Dodd, 1968; Gollancz, 1969 
BW 

The One That Got Away. Morrow, 1945; 
Gollancz, 1954 BW 

Panic. Morrow, 1944; Gollancz, 1972 

A Question of Time. Dodd, 1971; Gollancz, 
1971 

She Walks Alone. Random, 1948; Coker, 1950 
MU 


The Singing Diamonds, Dodd, 1965. British 
title: Surprise, Surprise. Gollancz, 
1965 ss 

The Slayer and the Slain. Random, 1957; 
Gollancz, 1958 


The Sleepwalker. Dodd, 1974; Gollancz, 1974 


Surprise, Surprise; see The Singing Dia- 
monds 

Through a Glass, Darkly. Random, 1950; 
Gollancz, 1951 BW 

Two-Thirds of a Ghost. Random, 1956; 
Gollancz, 1957 BW 


Unfinished Crime. Random, 1954. British 
title: He Never Came Back. Gollancz, 
1954 

Who's Calling? Morrow, 1942; Nicholson, 
1948 


McCLURE, JAMES. Series characters: Lieutenant 

Kramer and Sergeant Zondi, in all titles 

The Caterpiller Cop. Gollancz, 1972; 
Harper, 1973 

Four and Twenty Virgins. Gollancz, 1973 

The Gooseberry Fool. Gollancz, 1974; 
Harper, 1974 

The Steam Pig. Gollancz, 1971; Harper, 1972 


MacCLURE, VICTOR. 1887- Series char- 

acter: Archie Burford = AB 

The Clue of the Dead Goldfish. Harrap, 
1933; Lippincott, 1934 AB 

The Counterfeit Murders. Harrap, 1932 AB 

The "Crying Pig" Murder. Harrap, 1929; 
Morrow, 1930 

Death Behind the Door. Harrap, 1933; 
Houghton, 1933 AB 

Death on the Set. Harrap, 1934; Lippincott, 
1935 AB 

The Diva's Emeralds. Harrap, 1937 AB 

Hi-Spy-Kick-the-Can. Harrap, 1936 AB 

The House of Dearth. Hodder, 1937 

If They Fall---. Harrap, 1935 ? 

The JE Fool. Harrap, 1927; Brentano's, 
19275% 


McCOMB, KATHERINE 
A Day for Murder. Bouregy, 1963 
Death in a Downpour. Arcadia, 1960 


McCOMBS, R.L.F. 
Clue in Two Flats. Mystery House, 1940; 
Eldon, 1942 


McCONAUGHY, J. W. 
The Typhoon. Fly, 1912 


McCONNAUGHEY, JAMES. 1908- i 
Three for the Money. Sloane, 1954; Hammond, 
1955 


McCONNELL, JAMES DOUGLAS RUTHERFORD. 1915- 
Pseudonyms: Douglas Rutherford, 
Paul Temple, qq.v. 


McCONNOR, VINCENT 
The French Doll. Hill & Wang, 1965; 
Gollancz, 1966 


MacCORMACK, PAT 
The Grave Gives Up. Exposition, 1964 ss ? 


McCOY, HORACE. 1897-1959. 

Corruption City. Dell, 1959; WDL, 1961 

Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye. Random, 1948; 
Barker, 1949 

No Pockets in a Shroud. Signet pb, 1948; 
Barker, 1937 

Scalpel. Appleton, 1952; Barker, 1953 ? 

They Shoot Horses, Don't They? Simon, 
1935; Barker, 1935 (New edition, in- 
cluding screenplay of movie: Avon, 
1969.) 


McCOY, TRENT 


I'll Come Quietly. Cooper, 1952 


Mac/Mc-3 


Order a Coffin Now. Hamilton Stafford, 1951 
Ouinton Clyde, Private Investigator. Baker, 
1952 


Death Rides Tandem. Doubleday, 1942 
Doctors Beware! Doubleday, 1943 


Wake Not the Sleeping Wolf. Hamilton, 1952 McCULLOUGH, ROSE 


MCCRACKEN, MIKE 
Black Death. Hamilton, 1952 
The Black Hammer. Hamilton, 1952 
Killer in Canvas Jeans. Hamilton, 1952 
The Spahis. Hamilton, 1953 ? 


MCCRAE, ELIZABETH 
House of the Whispering Winds. Signet, 1966 
The Intrusion. Signet, 1967 
Sudden Darkness. Signet, 19 . 
A Well-Furnished Life. Signet, 19 


A Basket of Summer Fruit. Vantage, 1970 


McCurtin, Peter 


Cosa Nostra. Belmont, 1971 

Death Hunt (Marksman #2). Belmont, 1973 

Manhattan Massacre (Assassin #1). Dell, 
1973 

New Orleans Holocaust (Assassin #2). Dell, 
1973 

Omerta. Leisure, 1972 

The Sun Dance Murders. Belmont, 1970 

Vendetta (Marksman #1). Belmont, 1973 


McREADY, JACK. Pseudonym of Talmage Powell, McCUTCHAN, PHILIP. 1920- vulbardaet eka: 


1920- Pane nue 
The Raper. Monarch, 1962 


McCUE, LILLIAN BUENO. 1902- . Pseudonym: 
Lillian de la Torre, q.v. 


McCULLEY, JOHNSTON. 1883-1958. 

Alias the Thunderbolt. Chelsea, 1927; 
Cassell, 1930 

The Avenging Twins. Chelsea, 1927; Hutch- 
inson, 1927 

The Avenging Twins Collect. Chelsea, 1927 

Black Grandee. Hale, 1955 ? (U.S. title?) 

The Black Star. Chelsea, 1921; Hutchinson, 
1924 

Black Star Again; see Black Star's Revenge 

Black Star's Campaign. Chelsea, 1924; 
Hutchinson, 1925 

Black Star's Return. Chelsea, 1926; 
Hutchinson, 1927 


Black Star's Revenge. Chelsea, 19 . Bri- 
tish title: Black Star Again. Hutchinson, 
1934 

The Blocked Trail. Watt, 1932; Hutchinson, 
1943:02 


Broadway Bab. Watt, 1919; Hutchinson, 1926 

Captain Fly-by-Night. Watt, 1926; Jenkins, 
1925 

The Crimson Clown. Chelsea, 1928; Cassell, 
1927 

The Crimson Clown Again. Chelsea, 192 ; 
Cassell, 1928 

The Demon. Chelsea, 1925 

The Devil's Doubloons. Hutchinson, 1955 ? 
(US, -tltde?) 

The Masked Woman. Watt, 1920; Jenkins, 1925 

The Rollicking Rogue. Arcadia, 1941; 
Hutchinson, 1939 

The Scarlet Scourge. Chelsea, 1925 

The Spider's Debt. Chelsea, 1930; Hutch- 
inson, 1930 


acter: Cmdr. Esmonde Shaw = ES. Are all 
non-Shaw titles adult crime fiction? 

The All-Purpose Bodies. Harrap, 1969; Day, 
1970 ES 

Bluebolt One. Harrap, 1962; Berkley pb, 
1965 ES 

Bowering's Breakwater. Harrap, 1964 

The Bright Red Business Men. Harrap, 1969; 
Day, 1969 ES 

Call for Simon Shard. Harrap, 1974 

The Day of the Coastwatch. Harrap, 1968 

The Dead Line. Harrap, 1966; Berkley pb, 
1966 ES 

The German Helmet. Harrap, 1972 

Gibralter Road. Harrap, 1960; Berkley pb, 
1965 ES 

Half a Bag of Stringer. Harrap, 1970 

Hartinger's Mouse. Harrap, 1970 

Hopkinson and the Devil of Hate. Harrap, 
1961 

The Kid. Harrap, 1958 

Leave the Dead Behind Us. Harrap, 1962 

The Man from Moscow. Harrap, 1963; Day, 
1965 ES 

Man, Let's Go On. Harrap, 1970 

Marley's Empire. Harrap, 1963 

Moscow Coach. Harrap, 1964; Day, 1966 ES 

The Oil Bastards. Harrap, 1972 

Poulter's Passage. Harrap, 1967 

Pull My String. Harrap, 1973 

Redcap. Harrap, 1961; Berkley pb, 1965 ES 

The Screaming Dead Balloons. Harrap, 1968; 
Day, 1968 ES 

Skyprobe. Harrap, 1966; Day, 1967 ES 

Sladd's Evil. Harrap, 1965; Day, 1967 

Storm South. Harrap, 1959 

This Drakotny---. Harrap, 1971 ES 

A Time for Survival. Harrap, 1966 

Warmaster. Harrap, 1963; Day, 1964 ES 

Whistle and I'll Come. Harrap, 1957 


The Spider's Den. Chelsea, 1925 McCUTCHEON, GEORGE BARR. 1866-1928. 


The Spider's Fury. Chelsea, 1931; Hutch- 
inson, 1931 

The Thunderbolt Collects. Lloyd, 1921 

The Thunderbolt's Jest. Chelsea, 1927 


Anderson Crow, Detective. Dodd, 1920 ss 
The Daughter of Anderson Crow. Dodd, 1907; 
Hodder, 1907 


A White Man's Chance. Watt, 1927; Hutch- McCUTCHEON, HUGH. Series characters: Anthony 


inson, 1927 ? 


McCULLOUGH, ESTHER 
- The Five Devils of Kilmainham. Taylor, 
1955; Hodder, 1957 


McCULLY, (ETHEL) WALBRIDGE 
Blood on Nassau's Moon. Doubleday, 1945 


Howard = AH; Jimmy Carroll = JC; Richard 
Logan = RL 
And the Moon Was Full; see Killer's Moon 
The Angel of Light. Rich, 1951. U.S. 
title: Murder at the Angel. Dutton, 
1952 AH 
The Black Attendant. Long, 1966 JC 
Brand for the Burning. Long, 1969 
Comes the Blind Fury. Long, 1959 


Mac/Mc-4 


Cover Her Face. Rich, 1954 AH 

The Deadly One. Long, 1962 

A Hot Wind from Hell. Long, 1968 

Killer's Moon. Long, 1966. U.S, title: And 
the Moon Was Full. Doubleday, 1967 

The Long Night Through. Rich, 1956 AH 

Murder at the Angel; see The Angel of Light 

None Shall Sleep Tonight. Rich, 1953; 
Dutton, 1953 

Prey for the Nightingale. Rich, 1953 

Red Sky at Night. Long, 1972; Walker, 1972 

The Scorpion's Nest. Long, 1967 

Something Wicked. Long, 1970 

Suddenly, in Vienna. Long, 1963 RL 

To Dusty Death. Long, 1960 RL 

Treasure of the Sun. Long, 1964 JC 

Yet She Must Die. Long, 1962; Doubleday, 


1962 
MacDANIEL, CHARLES. Pseudonym of Charles M. 
Garrison 


Murder on the Moon. Vantage, 1969 


McDANIEL, DAVID. Starred titles are noveliza- 
tions of The Man from U.N.C.L.E. TV 
series. 

The Dagger Affair. Ace, 1965; Four Square 
pb, 1966 * 

The Hollow Crown Affair. Ace, 1969 * 

The Monster Wheel Affair. Ace, 1967; 
Four Square pb, 1967 * 

The Prisoner. Ace, 1970 

The Rainbow Affair. Ace, 1967 * 

The Utopia Affair. Ace, 1968 * 

The Vampire Affair. Ace, 1966; Four Square 
pb, 1966 * 


McDERMID, FINLAY 
Ghost Wanted. Simon, 1943. Also published 
as: Kiss the Blonde Goodbye. Bestseller, 
ee 
Kiss the Blonde Goodbye; see Ghost Wanted 
See No Evil. Simon, 1959; Boardman, 1959 


MacDERMOTT, P. L. 

Julius Vernon; Or, A Strange Case of Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence. A London Detective 
Story. Ward, 1892 

The Last King of Yewle; A Detective Story. 
Ward, 1893; Cassell, 1893 


MacDONALD, DONALD 
Briggs Investigates. Hale, 1968 
No Judges’ Rules. Hale, 1968 
The Organizer. Hale, 1970 
The Ryan Affair. Hale, 1970 
Two Bullets for Briggs. Hale, 1971 
Two Kinds of Murder. Hale, 1971 


MacDONALD, GEORGE A. 
Light Side of the Law. Cassell, 1910 


MacDONALD, HAZEL CHRISTIE 
Death Walks Softly. Phoenix, 1950 


McDONALD, HUGH C. 
The Auditorium Affair. Hale, 1973 
The Grey Mask Murders. DeVoras, 1941 


MACDONALD,- JOHN. Pseudonym of Kenneth Millar, 
1915- , q.v. Other pseudonyms: John 
Ross Macdonald, Ross Macdonald, qq.v. 
Series character: Lew Archer, continued 


under the JRM and RM bylines. 

The Moving Target. Knopf, 1949; Cassell, 
1951. Also published as: Harper, as by 
Ross Macdonald. PB, 1966 


MacDONALD, JOHN D(ANN). 1916- . Series 


character: Travis McGee = TM 

All These Condemned. GM, 1954 

April Evil. Dell, 1956; Hale, 1957 

Area of Suspicion. Dell, 1954; Hale, 1956 
(Revised ed.: GM, 19 .) 

The Beach Girls. GM, 1959; Muller, 1964 

Border Town Girl. Popular Library, 1956. 
British title: Five Star Fugitive. Hale, 
1970 Two novelets.) 

The La Cupcake. GM, 1950; Muller, 1955 

Bright Orange for the Shroud. GM, 1965; 
Hale, 1967 TM 3 

A Bullet for Cinderella. Dell, 1955; Hale, 
1960. Also published as: On the Make. 
Dell, 1960 

Cape Fear; see The Executioners 

Clemmie. GM, 1958 

The Crossroads. Simon, 1959; Hale, 1961 

Cry Hard, Cry Fast. Popular Library, 1955; 
Hale, 1969 

The Damned. GM, 1952; Muller, 1964 

Darker Than Amber. GM, 1966; Hale, 1968 TM 

Dead Low Tide. GM, 1953; Fawcett (London), 
1955 

A Deadly Shade of Gold. GM, 1965; Hale, 
1967 TM 

Deadly Welcome. Dell, 1959; Hale, 1961 

Death Trap. Dell, 1957; Hale, 1958 

The Deep Blue Good-By. GM, 1964; Hale, 1965 
™ 


Dress Her in Indigo. GM, 1969; Hale, 1971 
TM 

The Drowner. GM, 1963; Hale, 1964 

The Empty Trap. Popular Library, 1957 

The End of the Night. Simon, 1960; Hale, 
1964 

End of the Tiger and other stories. GM, 
1966; Hale, 1967 ss 

The Executioners. Simon, 1958; Hale, 1959. 
Also published as: Cape Fear. Crest, 
1962 ) 

Five Star Fugitive; see Border Town Girl 

A Flash of Green. Simon, 1962; Hale, 1971 

The Girl in the Plain Brown Wrapper. GM, 
1968; Hale, 1969 TM 

The Girl, The Gold Watch & Everything. 
GM, 1962; Coronet pb, 1968 

Hurricane; see Murder in the Wind 

Judge Me Not. GM, 1951; Muller, 1964 

A Key to the Suite. GM, 1962; Hale, 1968 

The Last One Left. Doubleday, 1967; 
Hale, 1968 

The Long Lavender Look. GM, 1970; Fawcett 
(London), 1970 TM 

A Man of Affairs. Dell, 1957; Hale, 1959 

Man-Trap; see Soft Touch 

Murder for the Bride. GM, 1951; Fawcett 
(London), 1954 

Murder in the Wind. Dell, 1956. British 
title: Hurricane. Hale, 1957 

pt pet Jungle. GM, 1953; Fawcett (London), 

Nightmare in Pink. GM, 1964; Hale, 1966 "TM 

On the Make; see A Bullet for Cinderella 

On the Run. GM, 1963; Hale, 1965 

One Fearful Yellow Eye. GM, 1966; Hale, 
1968 TM S 


MacDONALD, PHILIP. 1899- 


Mac/Mc-5 


One Monday We Killed Them All. GM, 1961; 
Hale, 1963 

ee ies Girl in the Game. GM, 1960; Hale, 

Pale Gray for Guilt. GM, 1968; Hale, 1969 
™ 

The Price of Murder, Dell, 1957; Hale, 1958 

A Purple Place for Dying. GM, 1964; Hale, 
1966 TM 

The Quick Red Fox. GM, 1964; Hale, 1966 TM 

The Scarlet Ruse. GM, 1973 TM 

Slam the Big Door. GM, 1960; Hale, 1961 

Soft Touch. Dell, 1958; Hale, 1960. Also 
published as: Man-Trap. Pan pb, 1961 

A Tan and Sandy Silence. GM, 1971; Hale, 
1973 TM 

The Turquoise Lament. Lippincott, 1973 TM 

Weep for Me. GM, 1951; Muller, 1964 

Where Is Janice Gantry? GM, 1961; Hale, 
1963 

You Kill Me; see You Live Once 

You Live Once. Popular Library, 1956. Also 
published as: You Kill Me. GM, 1961 


MACDONALD, JOHN ROSS. Pseudonym of Kenneth 


Millar, 1915- , q.v. Other pseudo- 
nyms: John Macdonald, Ross Macdonald, 
q.v. Series character: Lew Archer = LA 
originated under the John Macdonald by- 
line, continued as by John Ross Macdon- 
ald and finally as by Ross Macdonald). 
The Drowning Pool. Knopf, 1950; Cassell, 
1952, as by John Macdonald LA 
Experience with Evil; see Meet Me at the 
Morgue 
i a Victim. Knopf, 1954; Cassell, 1955 


The Ivory Grin. Knopf, 1952; Cassell, 1953. 
Also published as: Marked for Murder. 
PB, 1953 

Marked for Murder; see The Ivory Grin 

Meet Me at the Morgue. Knopf, 1953. Bri- 
tish title: Experience with Evil. 
Cassell, 1954 

The Name is Archer. Bantam pb, 1955 LA ss 

The Way Some People Die. Knopf, 1951; 
Cassell, 1953 LA 


. Pseudonym: 
Martin Porlock, q.v. Joint pseudonym 
with Ronald MacDonald: Oliver Fleming, q. 
v. Series character: Col. Anthony Geth- 
ryn,= AG 

The Choice. Collins, 1931. U.S. title: 

The Polferry Riddle. Doubleday, 1931. 
Also published as: The Polferry Mys- 
tery. Collins, 1932 AG 

The Crime Conductor. Collins, 1932; Double- 
day, 1931 AG 

The Dark Wheel, with A. Boyd Correll. 
Morrow, 1948; Collins, 1948. Also pub- 
lished as: Sweet and Deadly. Zenith, 1959 

Death and Chicanery. Doubleday, 1962; 
Jenkins, 1963 ss 

Death on My Left. Collins, 1933; Doubleday, 
1933. Also published as: The Mystery of 
Mr. X. (Pub. unknown), 1934 AG 

Fingers of Fear; see Something to Hide 

Guest in the House. Doubleday, 1954; Jen- 
kins, 1956. Also published as: No Time 
for Terror. Bestseller pb, 1956. 

Harbour. Collins, 1931; Doubleday, 1931, 
as by Anthony Lawless 


The Link. Collins, 1930; Doubleday, 1930 AG 

The List of Adrian Messenger. Doubleday, 
1959; Jenkins, 1960 AG 

The Man Out of the Rain. Doubleday, 1955; 
Jenkins, 1957 ss 

The Maze. Collins, 1932. U.S. title: Per- 
sons Unknown. Doubleday, 1931 AG 

Menace; see R.I.P. 

Murder Gone Mad. Collins, 1931; Doubleday, 
1931 

The Mystery of Mr. X; see Death on My Left 

No Time for Terror; see Guest in the House 

The Noose. Collins, 1930; Dial, 1930 AG 

The Nursemaid Who Disappeared. Collins, 
1938. U.S. title: Warrant for X. Double- 
day, 1938 AG 

Persons Unknown; see The Maze 

The Polferry Mystery; see The Choice 

The Polferry Riddle; see The Choice 

The Rasp. Collins, 1924; Dial, 1925 AG 

R.I.P. Collins, 1933. U.S. title: Menace. 
Doubleday, 1933 

Rope to Spare. Collins, 1932; Doubleday, 
1932 AG 

Rynox. Collins, 1930. U.S. title: The Rynox 
Murder Mystery. Doubleday, 1931. Also 


Sop aeiaa as: The Rynox Mystery. Collins, 

933 

The Rynox Murder Mystery; see Rynox 

The Rynox Mystery; see Rynox 

Something to Hide. Doubleday, 1952. Bri- 
tish title: Fingers of Fear. Collins, 
L953". (su 

Sweet and Deadly; see The Dark Wheel 

Warrant for X; see The Nursemaid Who Dis- 
appeared 

The White Crow. Collins, 1928; Dial, 1928 
AG 

The Wraith. Collins, 1931; Doubleday, 1931 
AG 


MacDONALD, RONALD. Joint pseudonym with 


Philip MacDonald: Oliver Fleming, q.v. 


MACDONALD, ROSS. Pseudonym of Kenneth Millar, 


1915- , q.v. Other pseudonyms: John 
Macdonald, John Ross Macdonald, qq.v. 
Series character: Lew Archer (begun under 
the John Macdonald byline and continued 
as by John Ross Macdonald and finally as 
by Ross Macdonald). Titles marked * were 
published in Britain as by John Ross Mac- 
donald. All titles are presently pub- 
lished as by Ross Macdonald, as are re- 
prints of all earlier titles. 

The Barbarous Coast. Knopf, 1956; Cassell, 
1957 * -LA 

Black Money. Knopf, 1966; Collins, 1966 LA 

The Chill. Knopf, 1964; Collins, 1964 LA 

The Doomsters. Knopf, 1958; Collins, 1958 
* LA 

The Far Side of the Dollar. Knopf, 1965; 
Collins, 1965 LA 

The Ferguson Affair. Knopf, 1960; Collins, 
1961 

The Galton Case. Knopf, 1959; Cassell, 
1960 * LA 

The Goodbye Look. Knopf, 1969; Collins, 
1969 LA 

The Instant Enemy. Knopf, 1968; Collins, 
1968 LA 

Sleeping Beauty. Knopf, 1973; Collins, 
1973 LA 
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The Underground Man. Knopf, 1971; Collins, 
1971 LA 

The Wycherly Woman. Knopf, 1961; Collins, 
1962 


The Zebra-Striped Hearse. Knopf, 1962; 
Collins, 1963 LA 


MacDONALD, WILLIAM COLT. 1891- . Series 
character: Gregory Ouist (Western detec- 
tive stories) = G 

Action at Arcanum. Lippincott, 1958; 
Hodder, 1961 GQ 

The Comanche Scalp. Lippincott, 1955; 
Hodder, 1958 GQ 

Destination Danger. Lippincott, 1955; 
Hodder, 1957 GQ 


The Devil's Drum. Lippincott, 1956; Hodder, 


1962 GQ 

The Gloved Saskia. Bouregy, 1964; Hodder, 
1965 

Law and Order, Unlimited. Doubleday, 1953; 
Hodder, 1955 GQ 

Mascarada Pass. Doubleday, 1954; Hodder, 
1957 GQ 

The Osage Bow. Hodder, 1964 (U.S. title?) 
G 


Tombstone for a Troubleshooter. Lippin- 
cott, 1960; Hodder, 1961 GQ 


MACDONELL, ARCHIBALD GORDON. 1895-1941. 
Pseudonyms: John Cameron, Neil Gordon, 


qq.v. 


McDONELL, GORDON. 1905- 

Burning Secret. Hart- -Davis, 1959 

The Clocktower. Harrap, 1952; Little, 1951 

Intruder from the Sea. Harrap, 1953; 
Little, 1953 

Jump for Glory. Harrap, 1936; Green 
Circle, 1937 

My Sister, Good Night. Harrap, 1948; 
Little, 1948 

The Reprieve of Roger Maine. Chatto, 1962; 
Prentice-Hall, 1961 

Silver Bugle. Harrap, 1938 

They Won't Believe Me. Harrap, 1947 

Wind Without Rain. Chatto, 1963 


McDONELL, MARGARET 
Althea. Doubleday, 1951 


McDONNEL, H. KEVIN 
The Terror of Toynham Hall. Modern 
The Vanishing Clue. Modern 
The Vengeance of the Five. Modern 


McDOUGALD, ROMAN. 19077-1960. Series char- 
acter: Philip Cabot = PC 


The aes Monkey. Simon, 1953; Boardman, 
PC 


1953 
The Deaths of Lora Karen, Simon, 1944 PC 
Lady Without Mercy. Simon, 1948; Boardman, 
$ 1955 
Purgatory Street. Simon, 1946 
The Whistling Legs. Simon, 1945 PC 
The Woman Under the Mountain. Simon, 1950; 
Boardman, 1951 


MacDOUGALL, (SAMUEL) MICHAEL 
Danger in the Cards, Ziff-Davis, 1943 


McDOUGALL, MURDOCH CHRISTIE 
Chase the Snowman, Boardman, 1957 


Soft As Silk. Boardman, 1957 


McDOWELL, ROBERT EMMETT. Series character: 
Jonathan Knox = JK. All titles published 
as by Emmett McDowell except The Hound's 
Tooth and Portrait of a Victim. 


Bloodline to Murder. Ace, 1960 JK 

The Hound's Tooth. Mill, 1965; Cassell, 
1967 

In at the Kill. Ace. 1960 JK 

Portrait of a Victim. Bouregy, 1964 

Stamped for Death. Ace, 1958 JK 

Switcheroo. Ace, 1954 

Three for the Gallows. Ace, 1958 JK 
(Three novelets.) 


MacDUFF, DAVID. 1905- 
Murder Strikes Three. Modern Age, 1937 


McDUFF, E. M. 
Murder in the Theatre. Lothian, 1947 


McELFRESH, ADELINE. Pseudonym: John Cleve- 

land, q.v. 

Charlotte Wade. Arcadia, 1952 ? 

Keep Back the Dark. Phoenix, 1950 

Murder with Roses. Phoenix, 1950; Foulsham, 
1953 

My Heart Went Dead. Phoenix, 1949 

Shattered Halo. Avalon, 1956; Ward, 1960 


McELROY, HUGH (FRANCIS) 
The Curtain of the Dark. Chapman, 1944 
The House of Malory. Chapman, 1948 
The Silver Venus. Chapman, 1942 
Unkindly Cup. Chapman, 1946 


MacELWAIN, MIRANDA 
The Penguin Island Murders. Quality, 1954 


McEVOY, HUGH 
A Jones Finds the Body. Gifford, 1946 


McFADDEN, G(ERTRUDE) V(IOLET). Are these all 
adult crime fiction? 
The Bridegroom. Lane (London), 1928 
His Grace, of Grub Street. Lane (London & 


N.Y.), 1918 
The Honest Lawyer. Lane (London & N.Y.), 
1916 


Maumbury Rings. Hodder, 1920 

Narcissus in the Way. Lane (London), 1922 

The Preventive Man. Lane (London & N.Y.), 
1920 

The Roman Way. Lane (London), 1925 

Sheriff's Deputy. Lane (London), 1924 

So Speed We. Lane (London), 1926 

The Trusty Servant. Lane (London & N.Y.), 
1920 

The Turning Sword. Lane (London), 1923 


MacFADYEN, VIRGINIA 
At the Sign of the Sun. Boni, 1925; Paul, 
1926 
Bittern Point. Boni, 1924 
Windows Facing West. Boni, 1924; Paul, 
1925 


MacFALL, HALDANE and DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 
Rouge, Brown, 1906 


McFARLANE, ARTHUR E(MERSON), 1876- 
et the Bolted Door? Dodd, 1916; Nash, 


' t 


McFARLANE, LESLIE E GA ZAPNE EA 
The Murder Tree. Dutton, 1931;, Paul, 1932 
Streets of Shadow. Dutton, 1930; Paul, 1931 


MacFARLANE, PETER CLARK. 1871-1924. Which of 

these are not. adult crime fiction? 

The Centurion's Story, Revell, 1910 

The Crack in the Bell. Do bleday, 1918 

The Exploits of Bilge and Ma. Little, 1919 

Held to Answer. Little, 1916; Nash, 1916 

Man's Country. Coamaporstens.. 1273) Hodder, 
1923 


The Quest of the Yellow Pearl. Revell, 1909- 


Those Who Have Come Back. Little, 1914 ss 
Tongues of Flame. Cosmopolitan, 1924; 
Brentano's (London), 1925. 


McFATHER, NELLE ©) 
Whispering Island. Ace, 1974 


McFERRAN, JOYCE ` i 
Death Takes Over. Hale, 1967 


McGAUGHEY, DUDLEY DEAN 
The Hawk, Signet, 1974. 


McGAW, J. W. 
For Gain, Not Glory. Hale, 1970 


McGERR, PATRICIA. 1917- Series char- 
acter: ‘Selena Mead = SM 

Catch Me If You Can. Doubleday, 1948; 
Collins, 1949 

Daughter Of Darkness. Popular Library, 1974 

Death in a Million Living Rooms. Doubleday, 
1951. British title: prg Laughing. 
Collins, 1952 

Die Laughing; see Death in a Million 
Living Rooms 

Fatal in My, Fashion. Doubleday, 1954; 
Collins, 1955 

Follow, As the Night. Doubleday, 1950. 
British title: Your Loving Victim. Col- 
lins, 1951 

For Richer, For Poorer, 
1969; Hale, 1971 

ls There a Traitor in the House. 
day, 1964; Collins, 1965 SM 

Legacy of Danger. Luce, 1970 SM 

Murder Is Absurd. Doubleday, 1967; 
Gollancz, 1967 

Pick Your Victim. Doybleday, 1946; Collins, 
1947 ¥ 

Save th Witness. 
1950 

The Seven Deadly Sisters. 
Collins, 1948 


Till Death. Luce, 


Double- 


Doubleday, ,1949; Collins, 
Doubleday, 1947; 


Stranget With My Face. Luce, 1968; Hale, 
1970 
Your Loving Victim; see Follow, As the 
Night 
McGHEE, LLL 
Cut and Run. Hammond, 1962 
McGILBENY, DONALD 
Slag. bobbs, 1922 
32 LA TADED: Bobbs, 1920 
McSIRK EDMUND. Pseudonym of Kenneth Giles, 
q.v: Other pseudonym: Charles Drummond, 


q.v. Series character: Piron, in at 


least those marked P 


Y 
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MCGIVERN, WILLIAM P(ETER). 


Bardel's Murder. Gollancz, 1973; Walker, 
1974 

Death Pays the Wages. Gollancz, 1970 

An Entry of Death. Gollanez, 1969; 
Walker, 1969 P ( 

The Funeral Was in Spain. Gollancz, 1966 

A Hearse with Horses, Gollancz, 1967 

Here Lies My Wife. Gollancz, 1967 

The Lead-Lined Coffin. Gollancz, 1968 

A Murderous Journey. Gollancz, 1974 

No Better Fiend. Gollanez, 1971; Walker, 


LIRI R 


Pseudonym: Bill 
Peters, q.v. 

The Big Heat. Dodd, 1952; H.Hamilton, 1953 

But Death Runs Faster. Dodd, 1948; Board- 
man, 1949. Also published as: The 
Whispering Corpse. PB, 1950 

The. Caper of the Golden Bulls. Dodd, 

E966; Collins,,1967 

Caprifoil. Dodd, 1972, Collins, 1973 

Chicago-7; see The Seven File 

A’ Choice of Assdssins. Dodd, 1963; 
Collins, 1964 

The Crooked Frame. Dodd, 1952 

The Darkest Hour. Dodd, 1955; Collins, 
"1956. Also published as: Waterfront 
Cop. PB, 1956 

Heaven Ran Last. Dodd, 1949; Digit pb, 1958 

Killer on the Turnpike. PB, 1961 ss 

Lie Down, I Want to Talk to You. Dodd, 
1967; Collins, 1968 

Margin of Terror. Dodd, 

Night Extra. Dodd, 1957; 


1953; Collins, 1955 
Collins, 1958 


Odds Against Tomorrow. Dodd, 1957; Collins, 
1958 

A Pride of Place. Dodd, 1962 

Reprisal. Dodd, 1973; Collins, 1974 


The Road to the Snail. Dodd, 1962 

Rogue Cop. Dodd, 1954; Collins, 1955 

Savage Streets. Dodd, 1959; Collins, 1960 

The Seven File. Dodd, 1956; Collins, 1957. 
Also published as: Chicago-7. Sphere pb, 
1970 

Seven Lies South. Dodd, 1960; Collins, 1961 

Shield for Murder. Dodd, 1951 

Very Cold for May. Dodd, 1950 

Waterfront Cop; sce The Darkest Hour 

The Whispering Corpse; see But Death Runs 
Faster 


McGLOIN; JOSEPH THADDEUS. Pseudonym: Thaddeus 


O"Flinn, q.v. 


McGOVAN g JAMES 

Brought to Bay; or, Experiences of a City 
2 Betective. Menzies, 1878 

Criminals Caught; or, Records of a City: 


Detective. Jenkins, 1921 

Hunted Down; ox, Recollections of a City 
Detective. honzies, 1878 

The Invisible Fickpocket; or, Records of a 
City Detecti' bike vite 1922 

Solved Mysteries; or, Revolations of a City 
Detective. Menzies, 1888 

Stranve Clues, or, Chronicles of a City De- 
tective. Menzies,,1881 


Traced and Tracked; or, Memoirs of a City 
Detective. Menzies, 1884 


’ 
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McGOVERN, JAMES 
The Berlin Couriers. Abelard, 1960 
Fraulein. Crown, 1956; Calder, 1957 
No Ruined Castles. Putnam, 1957; Calder, 1958 


McGOWAN, ALICE, 1858- 

1870-1938. 

The Million Dollar Suitcase. Stokes, 1922; 
Hutchinson, 1922 > 

bar tla Woman. Stokes, 1924; Hutchinson, 

The Seventh Passenger. Stokes, 1926; Hutchin- 
son, 1928 

Shaken Down. Stokes, 1925; Hutchinson, 1925 

re This Man? Stokes, 1927; Hutchinson, 

7 , 


, and NEWBERRY, PERRY. 


McGRATH, HAROLD. 1871-1932. 

not adult crime fiction? 

The Adventures of Kathlyn. Bobbs, 1914 

Arms and the Woman. Doubleday, 1899; Harper 
(London), 1899 

The Best Man. Bobbs, 1907 ss 

The Blue Rajah Murder. Doubleday, 1930; Long, 
1930 

Captain Wardlaw's Kitbags. Garden City, 1923 

The Carpet from Bagdad. Bobbs, 1911 

The Cellini Plaque. Doubleday, 1925; Curtis 
Brown, 1925 ` 

The Changing Road. Doubleday, 1928; Long, 
1928 

Deuces Wild. Bobbs, 1914 

The Drums of Jeopardy. Doubleday, 1920; 
Hodder, 1923 

The Enchanted Hat. Bobbs, 1908 

Enchantment. Bobbs, 1905 ss 

The Girl in His House, Harper, 1918 

The Goose Girl. Bobbs, 1909 

The Green Complex. Doubleday, 1930; Long, 


Which of these are 


1930 
The Green Stone. Doubleday, 1924; Curtis 
Brown, 1924 


The Grey Cloak. Bobbs, 1903; Ward, 1904 

Half a Rogue. Bobbs, 1906; Gay 6 Bird, 1907 

Hearts and Masks. Bobbs, 1905 

The Luck of the Irish. Bobbs, 1917 

The Lure of the Mask. Bobbs, 1908; Stead's, 
1909 

The Man on the Box. Bobbs, 1904; Hodder, 
1914 

The Man with Three Names. Doubleday, 1920; 
Hutchinson, 1920 

The Million Dollar Mystery. Grosset, 1915 
(Novelization of the movie serial.) 

The Other Passport. Doubleday, 1931; Long, 
1931 

The Pagan Madonna. Doubleday, 1921 «# 

Parrot & Co. Bobbs, 1913 

Pidgin Island. Bobbs, 1914 

The Place of Honeymoons. Bobbs, 1912 

The Princess lopes. Bobbs, 1905 

The Private Wire to Washington. Harper, 1919 

The Puppet Crown. Bowen-Merrill, 1901; 
Stevens & Brown, 1901 

The Ragged Edge. Doubleday, 1922; Hodder, 
1922 


A Splendid Hazard. Bobbs, 1910; Ward, 1910 

The Sporting Spinster. Doubleday, 1926 

The Voice in the Fog. Bobbs, 1915 

We All Lives Through It. Doubleday, 1927; 
Heinemaun, 1927 

The Wolves of Chaos. Doubleday, 1929; Long, 
1929 


The World Outside. Doubleday; 1923; Long, 
1924 j 

The Yellow Typhoon. Harper, 1919; Hodder, 
1923 


McGRATH, MANDA 
East of Singapore. Wright, 1935 
Girl from Scotland Yard. Wright, 1935 
Outside the Law. Wright, 1935 


McGREW, FENN. Joint pseudonym of Julia McGrew 
and Caroline K. Fenn 
Made for Murder. Rinehart, 1954 
Murder by Mail. Rinehart, 1951 
Taste of Death. Rinehart, 1953 


McGREW, JULIA. Pseudonym: Fenn McGrew, q.v. 


McGUIRE, ATHA 
Homicide Hussy. GM, 1955 


McGUIRE, NICHOLAS. Pseudonym of Nicholas 
Metides L912- | 4.4. Vs 
Mosquito Serenade. Paladin, 1950 ? 


McGUIRE, PATRICK O. 
Fiesta for Murder. Hammond, 1962 
A Time for Murder. Hammond, 1955 


, McGUIRE, (DOMINIC) PAUL. 1905- 


The Black Rose Murder; see Murder in Bostal 

Born To Be Hanged. Skeffington, 1935 

Burial Service. Heinemann, 1938. U.S. 
title: A Funeral in Eden. Morrow, 1938 

Cry Aloud for Murder. Heinemann, 1937 

Daylight Murder. Skeffington, 1934. U.S. 
title: Murder at High Noon. Doubleday, 1935 

Death Fugue. Skeffington, 1933 

Death Tolls the Bell; see The Tower Mystery. 

Enter Three Witches; see The Spanish Steps 

A Funeral in Eden; see Burial Service 

Murder at High Noon; see Daylight Murder 

Murder by the Law. Skeffington, 1932 

Murder in Bostall. Skeffington, 1931. U.S. 
title: The Black Rose Murder. Brentano's, 
1932 

Murder in Haste. Skeffington, 1934 

Prologue to the Gallows. Skeffington, 1936 

7.30 Victoria. Skeffington, 1935 

The Spanish Steps. Heinemann, 1940. U.S. 
title: Enter Three Witches. Morrow, 1940 

There Sits Death. Skeffington, 1933 

Three Dead Men. Skeffington, 1931; Brentano's, 
1932 

Threepence to Marble Arch. Skeffington, 1936 

The Tower Mystery. Skeffington, 1932. U.S. 
title: Death Tolls the Bell. Coward, 1933 

W. 1. Heinemann, 1937 


McGURK, SLATER $ 

The Big Dig. Macmillan, 1968; Hale, 1968 

The Copenhagen Affair; see The Denmark Bus 

The Denmark Bus. Walker, 1966. Also pub- 
lished as: The Copenhagen Affair. Lancer 
pb, 1966 

The Grand Central Murders. Macmillan, 1964; 
Hammond, 1965 


MacHARG, WILLIAM. 1872-1951. 
The Affairs of O'Malley. Dial, 1940 . ss 
The Blind Man's Eyes, with Edwin Balmer. 
Little, 1916; Nash, 1916 
The Indian Drum, with Edwin Balmer. Little, 
1917; Paul, 1919 


